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ArT. IL—‘ THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD,’ 
PART II. 


ITs CONNEXION WITH THE SCHOOL OF APOLLINARIUS OF 
LAODICEA. 


Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi nunc primum edidit, 
Latine reddidit, et illustravit IGNATIUS EPHRAEM II 
RAHMANI, Patriarcha Antiochenus Syrorum. (Mo- 
guntiz, sumptibus Francisci Kirchheim, 1899. Typis 
Guillelmi Drugulini Lipsiensis. Dedicated to Pope 
Leo XIII.) 


IN a previous article, published in our last issue (pp. 273-292), 
we pointed out the general features of this remarkable 
apocryphal book. We also made an attempt to fix the date 
of the main body of its contents, which consist of Church 
ordinances closely akin to those of the Church of Rome, 
especially such as are contained in the Canons of Hippolytus. 
We saw reason to believe that while these Church ordinances 
were generally later than the Canons of Hippolytus, they 
were still ante-Nicene in substance, and we therefore inclined 
to place them about A.D. 250. The Syrian editor, the Uniate 
Archbishop Rahmani, pleads for a second century date for 
the whole. We shall be surprised if he persuades any Western 
scholar or theologian to agree with him. For though in one 
or two points the rules of the Church ordinances in the 
Testament may be earlier than the form preserved in the 
Canons of Hippolytus, and though a part of both sets of rules 
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may go back before the year A.D. 200, the general tendency 
of the evidence is strongly in favour of placing the whole of 
the Zestament at a date after the C. H. Some parts of it, 
also, are clearly much later. 

The problem of the history of these ordinances in what 
we may call their intermediate period is an attractive one ; 
and there is much to commend the theory that at one time 
they passed through Montanist hands as suggested by Dom 
G. Morin in the January number of the Revue Bénddictine. 
This theory is favoured, of course, by the references to the 
charismata, the command not to despise the prophets (i. 23), 
the striking prayer for the blessing of oil in which the Para- 
clete is mentioned (i. 24), the expectation that not only the 
clergy (i. 29, 31) but also the widows will receive revelations 
(i. 40—though this appears also in the Apostolic Church Order, 
21), the high place given to presbyteresses, the emphasis 
generally on spirituality and works of the spirit, the stress laid 
on fasting and on bearing the cross, the severity with which 
post-baptismal sin is visited (i. 37), the dislike to second 
marriages (i. 40), the references to the Apocalypse of St. John, 
the picture of the Church as a College of clergy and good 
women living together without family ties, etc. There is 
something to be argued from the absence of Phrygia from 
the list of countries on which woes are denounced, though it 
is apparently named in the Ethiopic between Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia. The very curious passage about the images of 
souls in heaven (i. 40) is almost certainly based on Tertullian 
De anima, chapter 9, at end. On the other hand there is, we 
believe, only one mention of the name of Paraclete and none 
of Prophetesses. Virgins are not ordered to be veiled (i. 46), 
and the widows, though receiving revelations, are to be silent 
in the Church (i. 40). The ‘monarchical’ episcopate (i. 21) is 
also anti-Montanist; so is the ‘complete number of the 
Prophets’ (i. 19) which we find in an anti-Montanist con- 
nexion in the W/uratorian Fragment, and may perhaps com- 
pare with the familiar ‘Prophetarum laudabilis numerus’ of 
the Ze Deum. Lastly, there is no reference to any general 
fasts except the two days before Easter and the usual weekly 
ones. So that if some of the matter, especially in i. 24 and 
40, seems to show a Montanist hand, the book as it comes 
to us has been compiled or completed in a different region. 

We must confess that a more detailed study of the 
entire book, and especially of the elements contained in it 
outside the. Church ordinances, has made us inclined to 
suspect that more may be due to affected archaism, even in 
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the form of the Church rules, than we at first thought likely. 
The second title of our present article will show that the 
special object of this paper is to bring the book as it stands 
into connexion with the school of Apollinarius, who was Bishop 
of Laodicea (Ladikiyeh, south of Antioch) in the second half 
of the fourth century. Now this school was not unjustly 
suspected and accused in ancient times of fraudulently 
assuming orthodox names for the heretical writings of its 
founder (see note 15). The title of a well-known book by 
Leontius of Byzantium is Contra fraudes Apollinistarum, and 
others, like the Emperor Justinian, made the same accusation, 
which is admitted to be true by scholars who have paid most 
attention to the subject, at least in recent times. Yet the 
writings so ascribed to Athanasius, Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Julius of Rome, were so sufficiently like their acknow- 
ledged compositions as to have deceived eminent theologians 
not far removed from them in date. The school of 
Apollinarius was a decidedly clever school, and it inherited 
(as we shall see) a talent for this kind of imitation from its 
exceedingly able master. There is therefore an antecedent 
probability that a falsification of the kind suggested in this 
article would be very well done. 

We have now to consider the internal evidence for the 
date of the compilation of The Testament of our Lord as it at 
present stands, the country to which it is to be attributed, the 
local and personal indications which it presents, and the type 
of doctrine in the interest of which it was put forth. The 
problem is a complicated one, like a lock which requires us 
to lift several parallel levers at once in order to open it. We 
believe we have found a key to it of the right shape, but we 
can hardly suppose that it fits all the wards at once with 
perfect smoothness. Other critics we hope will file our key 
to such perfection as it is capable of attaining ; but we would 
ask them to remember in doing so that it has been fashioned, 
however roughly, in the workshop of this Revzew. 

We have, then, to consider the book first in its general 
character as an apocryphal book, bearing the remarkable title 
which its author has assumed for it, and secondly, as 
containing three elements which are peculiar to it over and 
above the main body of Church ordinances. These are (1) 
the Apocalyptic prelude ; (2) the detailed description of a church ; 
(3) the type of doctrine exhibited in the baptismal Creed, in the 
Mystagogic Instruction at the Eucharist, and the interpolations 
in the prayers. If we find that all our conclusions combine 
together, without violence, and harmonize with what we know 
B2 
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from other sources about the doctrine and school of 
Apollinarius, we shall consider the proof of our main thesis 
largely advanced. We may remark, however, that as a 
matter of fact a great part of this article was written as a 
detailed and unbiassed study of the contents of the book 
before the solution of the problem occurred to us, and that 
we have been only gradually drawn to assume its Apollinarist 
character by the accumulation of evidences all tending in the 
same direction. 

The name of the book, which appears three times in the 
text (i. 17, ii. 26, 27), is simply ‘this Testament,’ the Syriac 
word being a form of the Greek dca@jnn. The title in the 
copy printed by Rahmani is accommodated to its place in 
the Syrian Octateuch, where it stands at the beginning of 
the whole eight books, and therefore it can hardly be con- 
sidered as necessarily contemporaneous. The division into 
two books is also part of the same arrangement, and there is 
no real break in the material. Therefore it is right to treat 
the two divisions as simply one book. The title which is 
found in Lagarde’s excerpts is ‘The Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ and this appears to us as likely to be genuine. 
In the second of the two passages in the body of the book 
‘this Testament’ is connected with the words already spoken 
by our Lord in the Gospels, and contrasted with them as a 
secret teaching is contrasted with an open message (ii. 26). 
Great promises are made to him who knows and keeps the 
words of ‘this Testament’ : he shall be like the angels ; his sins, 
however numerous, shall be forgiven ; he shall live in Christ 
(i. 17). 

Another passage which throws light on the meaning of 
the name is in the rules about Catechumens (ii. 3). ‘When 
the teacher has ceased, let the catechumens pray apart from 
the faithful while the Presbyter or Deacon reads the New 
(testament) or the Gospels,’ the Presbyter perhaps being the 
guardian of the one and the Deacon of the other book.! The 
position of the ‘ Testament of our Lord’ in Syriac Bibles (such 
as San-Germanensis 38, the Malabar Bible at Cambridge 
[Oo. 1,2] and Rahmani’s manuscript),? just after the Old and 


1 The word translated ‘New Testament’ is simply ‘new’ (chadia, 
pronounced cha¢a), which, according to Payne Smith’s Lexicon, is a 
neo-Syriac phrase. Sometimes it seems to be used only of the Gospels 
in Syriac literature. See Amte-N. Chr. Lib. xx., Syriac Documents, 
pp. 24, 45, and perhaps as a synonym for the Diatessaron, ib. p. 25. 
It may mean the Dézatessaron here. 

? The manuscript in the ‘library of the Duke of Tuscany’ which is 
mentioned in Renaudot’s Perpétuité de la foi (a reference which we owe 
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New Testaments, is not only evidence of the value assigned 
to it in the Monophysite Churches, which still venerate it, 
but probably represents a just view on their part of the in- 
tention of the audacious theologian who first gave the book 
its name. He did not mean merely to put it on a par with 
apocryphal books like the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Job, and Moses, &c., as the last instructions of our 
Lord before his final parting with His disciples, but to induce 
those who accepted it to give it a place among the canonical 
books of Scripture. What a striking and unexpected com- 
ment is this, if our theory is true, upon the close of Gregory 
Nazianzen’s first letter against Apollinarius to Cledonius, 
written in A.D. 382! ‘But if long discourses, and Psalters 
which are new and of opposite sound to David, and the grace 
of metres, are to be considered a third Testament, we, too, will 
compose Psalms and write at length and in metre.” By‘a 
third Testament’ he certainly means something claiming to 
be on a par with the two existing collections of sacred books, 
as he shows by a passage of one of his own poems.* 

Without concluding that Gregory is definitely referring 
to our book, we take it that this at least is certain, that the 
followers of Apollinarius claimed that they had somehow in 
his writings a ‘third Testament.’ The word vouiferae implies 
at least this. 

Further, if we inquire as to the locality where similar 
claims to speak directly in our Lord’s name had been made, 
we shall find one at least certainly, and the other perhaps we 
may say probably, in the Patriarchate of Antioch, where we 
have already seen that an idea of the continuance of the 
charismata, especially of the gift of tongues, which is charac- 
teristic of the Zestament of our Lord, also lingered. The 
certain instance of such a claim is the famous reply of our 
Lord to Abgar, King of Edessa, which was extracted from 
the archives of that city, the old Ur of the Chaldees across 
the Euphrates, and inserted by Eusebius in his Eecleszastical 
History (i. 13). This appears to have been a forgery actually 


to Achelis) is apparently not a Bible but a collection of Church ordin- 
ances and Canons differing from the Syrian Octateuch. In it the Testa- 
ment takes the first place, then follows the doctrine of Thaddeus, then 
the tract on the division of the Apostles into countries, then the Canons 
of the Apostles, Nicea, &c. &c. See Migne’s edition, tom. iii. p. 1160 sgg. 
Paris, 1841. 

8 See Greg. Naz. Zp. 1o1 (tom. ii. p. 93) and Carmina, sec. II. viii. 189 
(ii. p. 1098), addressed to Seleucus, where he bids him study the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, the New written after the Old, 
but ‘never to have a third after it.?, On the Psalter, see notes 11 and 15. 
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purporting to be in Hisown handwriting. The other writing 
which claimed a kind of authorship on the part of our Lord, 
and which may not improbably be Syrian in origin, is The 
Teaching of the Lord by the Apostles, which indeed bears this 
title, but makes no real attempt to justify it by speaking 
throughout in the first person as the Testament does. Further 
than this, the only writings noticed in patristic literature 
which were attributed to our Lord are (as far as our know- 
ledge extends) certain letters on magic, apparently of no 
literary pretensions, addressed in our Lord’s name to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, of which St. Augustine speaks with contempt 
(De cons. Evang. i. 9 sqq.).* 

The conscience, in fact, of Christian men, even when they 
were embarked on the hazardous course of assuming a name 
and authority not their own, in order to secure a triumph for 
their opinions, seems to have shrunk from the profanity of 
attributing directly to our Lord what they knew to be in part 
at least of human origin. 

But the author of this book goes a step further than any 
of his predecessors. He evidently wishes his readers to be- 
lieve in his revelation, and he shows considerable editorial 
skill in putting his materials together and in bringing them 
into a homogeneous whole. He must, we believe, have had a 
strong controversial motive : let us hope, a motive connected 
with zeal for the truth as he understood it, but still a strong 
motive like those which dictated the fictions and interpolations 
of the forged Decretals. He wished to overcome a particular 
adversary. What adversary would be best overcome by such 
a book? Certainly one who alleged an authority only second 
to that of our Lord: namely, that of the whole body of 
Apostles. Such an adversary we find, in the period in which 
we place the compilation of the Zestament, in the editor of 
the Apostolic Constitutions—a man, like our compiler, of 
great editorial skill, who worked over the Epistles of Ignatius 
as well as various books of Church ordinances and formed 
them into a consistent whole. He, like our compiler, was a 
Syrian, and probably from Antioch or its neighbourhood, and 
may be supposed to have circulated his book civca A.D. 375. 
Our compiler was from the same region, but, we should 
imagine, not from Antioch. Without now attempting to go 

* There is, however, in Ethiopic what Ludolf (Comm. in hist. 42th. 
Pp. 341) calls ‘ Oratio sanctificatoria, i.e. Eucharistica Domini nostri et 
Salvatoris nostyi Jesu Christi,’ which he says is in the Ethiopic New 
Testament, apparently the Roman edition of 1548, p. 168. He gives the 


text, pp. 341-5. It has some points of contact with the Liturgy of the 
Testament. See below, p. 27. 
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into the difficult question of the exact theological position of 
the editor of the Constitutions, we may accept Dr. Light- 
foot’s careful conclusion : ‘ His position is not unlike that of 
Eusebius of Czsarea. He leans to the side of Arianism, 
though without definitely crossing the border.”® The com- 
piler of the Zestament, on the other hand, is strongly against 
admitting any trace of subordination in the position of the 
Incarnate Son—as we shall see when we come to consider 
his doctrinal position ; and he is a far stronger ascetic than 
the writer of the Constitutions, who is conciliatory, though not 
lax. A comparison of the sections in the Constitutions 
bearing on Clerical Marriage (ii. 2 and vi. 17), on Virgins (iv. 
14, viii. 24), and Jewish observances (vi. 27), with those in 
the Zestament will show what is meant. We shall have occa- 
sion to return to this subject both in reference to the Apo- 
calyptic prelude and the type of doctrine, and to notice 
differences between those chapters of the two books which 
treat of the arrangement of a Church which are not without 
importance. But we have not space to develop the point as 
it deserves to be treated. 

There is one further passage at the close of the Testament 
which must be shortly referred to here. It is the account of 
its writing and transmission. 


‘After He had spoken to us, teaching us [and] giving us these 
commandments [cp. St. Matt. xxviii. 20], and had shown many cures 
and mighty works, He was taken up from us leaving us peace [cp. 
St. John xiv. 27]. This Testament John and Peter and Matthew 
wrote and sent copies [of it] from Jerusalem by Dositheus, Silas, and 
Magnus, and Aquila, whom they chose to be sent to all the com- 
munities.© Amen.’ 


What was the object of mentioning these four names? 
Of Silas we hear that he became Bishop of Corinth ; and in 
this way St. Paul’s authority is secured, though he is not 


5 Jonatius, i. 258, where a full discussion may be found. Com- 
pare Brightman’s Eastern Liturgies, pp. xxviii sgg. As to the date 
of the Constitutions, ‘the positive indications seem to converge on A.D. 
370-380. The negative indications, which are weaker and capable of 
explanation, suggest A.D. 350-360. Altogether we may assume circa 
A.D. 375 as the date of the Comstztutions, the date of Apollinarius’s breach 
with the Church marked by his ordination of Vitalius as Bishop of 
Antioch. 

® The word ‘tauthobutho’ (r. ztheé) is evidently a translation of the 
Greek raporxia, as in 1 Peter i. 17. It came afterwards to be used for a 
diocese like the Greek word ; see Payne Smith, Zex. i. 1647. There seems 
atendency at the end of the 7estament to put St. John first (ii. 26 and 27), 
as the AZostolic Church Order does. But St. Peter is first in i. 2, 15. 
Thomas and Matthew are also put forward. 
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mentioned. Aquila is no doubt one of the two (legendary) 
brothers of Clement converted by St. Peter, who, with his 
other brother, Nicetas, became a Bishop of the ‘communities 
of Asia’ (Ap. Con. vii. 46). This was an important centre to 
refer to. By Dositheus must be intended, we imagine, the 
Samaritan heresiarch, a disciple of the Baptist, who was head 
of a small secret society, out of which he was ousted by 
Simon Magus, according to the Clementine legend (Hom. ii. 
24, &c.). Of an early Magnus we know nothing, but it would 
seem likely that a man of this name was first Bishop of some 
Church of importance in the mind of the writer.’ The name 
was not uncommon in the East or in the West. Magnus, 
Bishop of Damascus, was one of the fathers of Nicza, and 
Magnus or Maris of Chalcedon was at the Council of Antioch 
in 363. This last ‘alias,’ if not due to a confusion of Chalcis 
and Chalcedon, as Le Quien suggests, would tempt us to con- 
jecture that Maris the disciple and companion of Adzus at 
Edessa may be intended in the Testament. 

These preliminary considerations will enable us to ex- 
amine the special matter of this book with more interest and 
insight. It consists of (1) the Apocalyptic prelude, i. 1-14; 
(2) the descriptzon of the building and internal arrangements 
of achurch (i. 19) ; (3) the type of doctrine contained in (a) the 
baptismal Creed, ii. 8, p. 129; (4) the Mystagogic Instruc- 
tion at the Eucharist, i. 28 ; and (c) the longer interpolations 
in the prayers, especially in the Eucharistic Anaphora. 

1. The Apocalyptic prelude. This has fortunately been 
proved to have existed in an old Latin translation, the short 
fragments of which end with a clause of importance: ‘ Et 
[cod. erunt] in populis et in ecclesiis conturbationes multz 
erunt. hec autem omnia ante ventum antichristi erunt. 
Dexius erit nomen antichristi. Explicit.’* 

The conjecture is natural that the name here given to 
Antichrist, Dexius, stands for that of the emperor Decius, 
slightly disguised, and this at once gives us the date A.D. 250. 
This is the opinion of Dr. A. Harnack, whose ‘ Preliminary 


7 There was a supposed Apollinarian bishop of this name at Con- 
stantinople referred to by Walch, Historie der Ketzereien, Leipzig, 1766, 
(iii. 212), quoting Tillemont (pp. 626-7). 

8 See Apocrypha Anecdota, i. 154, by M. R. James, in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, vol. ii. for 1893. Dr. James believes that this 
Apocalypse was connected with the Apocalypse of Peter (zd. p. 152). It 
is to be noticed that the Latin begins ‘Hec sunt signa Antichristi’= 
chap. 11 of the Syriac, and then goes on to chaps. 6 and 7 and the 
first words of 8, ‘Sed ante hec in celo erunt signa alia, arcus in czlo 
parebit et cornum et lampada,’ &c. 
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Remarks ’® on the Zestament we have had the advantage of 
reading since our last article was written. Of course, when 
the terror of his persecution was passed, and the application 
was practically falsified, the name would be naturally omitted. 
We agree with Dr. Harnack that the Apocalyptic prelude 
was added to the body of the book when the whole was 
completed, somewhere just before or after A.D. 400 

But can we not go a step further and discover whether 
any change, and, if so, of what kind, was made in the Apo- 
calyptic prelude between the time of its composition and its 
incorporation into the Zestament? The Latin fragments 
most opportunely come to our aid here. They answer to 
chapter 11 of the Syriac, after which they put chapters 6 and 
7 and the first words of chapter 8, and then end with the 
word ‘ Explicit.’ It is natural to conclude that this was the 
original order and conclusion, and that the later compiler 
inverted the order and inserted all that follows in chapters 8, 
9g, and 10: namely, the description of the ‘unrighteous 
shepherds’ and the gathering together of the godly, and the 
denunciation of woes upon the various countries, beginning 
with Syria and ending with Judza (i. 10). 

The countries are specified as follows : Syria, Cilicia, the 
daughter of Babylon, Cappadocia, Lycza [ Africa, Copt.-Arab., 
Phrygia? 7Eth.], Lycaonia, Armenia, Pontus, Bithynia. [The 
rivers 4th.| of Lycaonia shall be mingled with blood. 
Wealthy Pisidia shall be ruined. The sword shall pass on 
to Pheenicia, and Judza shall mourn. The ‘ East’ generally 
is then touched upon: ‘The East shall be invaded by him 
[Antichrist], and the roads shall be invaded by him.’ 

This denunciation must be treated, as we should treat it 
in one of the Sibylline books, as a note of locality. We may 
therefore say that the compiler, who views the neighbouring 
countries as beginning with Syria and ending with Judza, 
was in all probability living in the former of those lands. 
Other lands are described vaguely as ‘the East’ and ‘in the 
West’ (i. 5): ‘ There shall arise zw the West a king of another 
race, a prince of great craft, an atheist, manslayer, deceiver, 
lover of gold, most crafty, evil, an enemy and persecutor of 
the faithful.’ We have no evidence as to whether the words 
‘in the West’ were part of the original document or not. 

® They were delivered before the ‘ Prussian Academy of Sciences’ 
on 30 November 1899, but did not come into our hands until after the 
publication of our review in January. See Sitzungsberichte der K. 
Preuss. Ak. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, xlix. 878-891. We shall have 


occasion to make further reference to this paper in the course of this 
article, under the title of ‘ Harnack, Remarks, 
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The term ‘ atheist ’ alain ee be applied to eine, who 
certainly arose in the West ; but he could hardly be called of 
alien race, and one of the earlier persecutors, such as Maximin 
the Goth (235-8), is probably meant. There is, however, 
a curious passage in one of the presumably Syrian chapters 
which does really appear to relate to the reign of Julian. 
After describing the ‘unrighteous shepherds,’ whom we take 
to be the courtly Arian and Semi-Arian bishops of the reign 
of Constantine, and especially of Constantius, the compiler 
passes to other topics (i. 8, p. 11). They have been spoken 
of as covetous, loquacious, boastful, greedy, &c., as far removed 
from all humility and all sympathy with Christ’s passion. 
Some of them will deny Him, and ‘excite discords in the 
earth and trust in a corruptible king. They will impose 
‘commandments divergent from those in the book of the 
commandments which are the will of my Father. Then he 
speaks of the gathering together of the just and faithful souls, 


‘to whom I will appear and with whom I will dwell,!®° and to whom 
I will impart the mind of knowledge and truth, the mind of holiness ; 
nor will they cease from singing praises and giving thanks to their 
God, my Father who sent me; and at all times they will speak the truth 
and teach those whose spirit they have tried and found them up- 
right and worthy of the kingdom ; and those they will instruct in 
knowledge, magnanimity, and intelligence. And those who shall 
suffer persecution because they live in godliness shall receive the 
reward of praise.’ 


This passage, as our readers will observe, specially 
emphasizes the practice of singing hymns of praise and the 
importance of the office of a Christian teacher, and the merit 
which such persons may acquire in times of persecution. We 
are inclined to see in this an allusion to the efforts made by 
Christian teachers in opposition to the policy of Julian, who 
sought to injure the Church by closing the avenues of a liberal 
education to believers in Christ in the year 362. We believe 
that the passage especially relates to the efforts made by 
such men as Apollinarius the Presbyter of Laodicea in Syria 
and his son of the same name, afterwards bishop of the same 
see, with whose school we connect this book. The account 
given by Sozomen (v. 18) of the activity of the latter 


10 If these words are to be taken literally, they must refer to a per- 
sonal dwelling of our Lord upon the earth before the time of Antichrist. 
It is said that Apollinarius was one of the last of the Millenarians in 
the early Church. See Walch, /.¢c, pp. 166, 174, 201. Epiph. Her. 
77, 375_Cp. S. Basil, Ep. 263-4, who speaks of his teaching the restora- 
tion of Judaism after the resurrection. Epiphanius does not, however, 
think it likely that Apollinarius really was a Millenarian. 
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illustrates his wonderful fertility : ‘He described Jewish his- 
tory up to the time of Saul in heroic hexameters, and divided 
the work into twenty-four books . ... He wrote comedies 
after the manner of Menander, and imitated the tragedy of 
Euripides and the lyre of Pindar, and in a short time com- 
posed a whole series of books which ‘bear comparison with 
the most celebrated productions of the Greeks.’ It does not 
seem certain whether the Psalms referred to by Gregory 
Nazianzen in his letter to Cledonius (above, note 2), were a 
production of this time or of a later date.'! The Psalter in 
hexameters has come down to us, as has the tragedy of Christus 
patiens in the style of the Medea, preserved in the works 
of Gregory Nazianzen, which is generally supposed to be the 
one referred to by Sozomen. The Platonic Dialogues 
formed from the Gospels and Epistles, are unfortunately lost. 

Something of the same kind was also attempted by the 
rhetorician Victorinus Afer, whose public confession and 
baptism made no small stir at Rome shortly before the end 
of the reign of Constantius. His hymns to the Trinity have 
come down to us, but they are not at all classical like those 
of Apollinarius. His dogmatic works of a neo-Platonic 
character, are, however, of great interest, and have several 
points in common with the writings of the Bishop of Laodicea.'” 

If these conjectures are correct, we shall be able cer- 
tainly to date the Zestament after A.D. 362 (how much later 
is of course a matter of discussion), and can see a very 
natural motive for the interpolation in the wish to advance 
the reputation of Apollinarius. The excommunication of 
both father and son, first by Theodotus (before A.D. 335), and 
then by his successor George, an Arian, may illustrate the 
passage about the unjust shepherds. The ‘commandments 
discordant with the book of commandments according to the 
will of my Father’ may, as we have suggested, be those of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, which arose in a circle with 
Arian tendencies. It may also be that some ritual and dis- 
ciplinary questions which would seem to us, at this distance 
of time, to have been no great cause for strife, may have 
agitated men’s minds then much as certain rather trifling con- 
troversies have done in our ownday. This thought naturally 
leads us on to consider the next head of our subject. 

11 J. Draseke, in his monograph on ‘Apollinarios von Laodicea’ in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, vii. 2 and 3, p. 63 sgg. (1892), puts them 
Jater. See note 15. 


12 See Canon Charles Gore’s excellent article in Dict. of Chr. Bio- 
graphy, vol. iv., to which Dr. Harnack does justice in his History of 


Dogma. 





I2 ‘The Testament of Our Lord. 

2. The description of a church in i. 19 ought to be very 
interesting to archeologists, and seems worthy of separate 
treatment by them. For our purpose it is sufficient to put 
the details together in as short a compass as possible, and to 
notice how they stand in relation to the parallel chapter in 
the Constitutions, ii. 57. 

The idea presented to us by this description is that of 
a house or nave entered by three doors at the western end, 
which are said to symbolize the Trinity, and having two aisles 
or transepts, the one on the right (probably the south) being 
reserved for the men, and the opposite one for the women.'* 
Three steps lead up from the nave to a platform on which 
the altar (apparently portable) ‘is to be placed,’ and towards 
the east of which in the centre is the bishop’s chair with seats 
for the presbyters on either hand, those ‘ who labour in word’ 
being on the right, and those of middle age on the left. The 
altar is to be hidden with a veil. The place for reading the 
lessons is outside the altar, and only a little distance from it. 
Further there is a room for the catechumens, from which they 
can see and hear what goes on in the church. We imagine 
that this is just within the three doors and answers to what is 
usually called the narthex. No provision whatever is made 
for penitents. Then there is a Diaconicum or sacristy on the 
right hand of the threefold entrance, having a court and a 
cloister, and in the court (which was probably just outside the 
threefold entrance and, as usual, as broad as the building) is the 
Baptistery. This last (which is not mentioned in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in this place) is the only part of the building of 
which the measurements are given. It is 21 cubits by 12, to 
symbolise the ‘complete number’ of the prophets and that of 
the apostles. It is to have one entrance, from the court, and 
three exits. It also, like the altar, is to be closed with a veil. 
Its shape must clearly be oblong, not round or polygonal as 
is usual. Other rooms round the church are ‘the place of 
commemoration,’ where a list of those who offer or for whom 

18 The Syriac word in the Zestament represents the Greek croai, 
‘ porticoes,’ and probably answers to the ‘ Pastophoria’ of the Comstztu- 
tions. On the whole subject see Kraus art. ‘Basilika,’ in his 
Realencyklopidie. Ue places the men on the south side (p. 124). See 
also the article ‘Altar’ (p. 40), for early instances of a bishop’s chair at 
the extreme east of the church, with an altar in front of it, and ‘ Kathedra,’ 
ii. 153, for a similar position and reference to the portability of the altar. 
For early references to a veil before the altar, see ‘ Velum,’ 2d. p. 932. It 
might hang either across the whole breadth of the Sanctuary, or on the 
pillars of the ‘ciborium,’ under which the altar was placed. The 


references to the veil in Cam. Hipp. xxix. 210, and xxxvi. 186, are 
supposed by Achelis to be interpolations. 
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offerings are made (especially, no doubt, the departed) is to 
be made by the clergy, among whom the Chief-deacon is 
specially named. There is also a Treasury for the receipt of 
the offerings. The Bishop’s house and that of the ‘ widows 
with precedence’ is to be near the court ; that of the pres- 
byters and deacons behind the Baptistery. The deaconesses 
live by the gate of the nave. There is also to be a hospice for 
travellers under the care of the Chief-deacon or Archdeacon. 

If we compare this with the parallel in the Constitutions, 
we shall see that it is very much fuller. The chief points 
common to the two descriptions are the separation of the 
sexes, the arrangement of the Bishop’s throne in the midst of 
the presbyters, and the provision for reading, though the 
Constitutions seem to place the Reader much nearer the door 
than the Zestament, t.e. apparently half-way down the nave. 
The use of veils in the Testament is perhaps one of the 
innovations which led to the charge of Judaism against 
Apollinarius. It is, we presume, a mark of later date than 
the time of the Afostolic Constitutions, though veils or closed 
altar screens are now universal in the orthodox East. Veils 
were probably in use earlier in the Roman Church. The 
mention of a Chief-deacon or Archdeacon is not very decisive, 
but it agrees with the latter part of the fourth century.’ Both 
the Constitutzons and the Testament appear to place the altar 
towards the east end of the church, though many of the early 
Basilicas, including Constantine’s great Church of the Resur- 
rection at Jerusalem, were entered from the east and had 
the altar at the western end. 

3. The type of doctrine exhibited in the Creed, the 
Eucharistic Instruction and the Prayers is of a very marked 
character and seems to us distinctly that of Apollinarius, or 
consistent with Apollinarianism. 

In order to make this statement clear we must say some- 
thing both of the personality and the opinions of this remark- 
able man, one of the first intellects, undoubtedly, of the fourth 
century.'!° He was a man of wide reading, clear head, logical 

14 See Harnack, Remarks, p. 882. We may add to the signs of date 
referred to by him in this connexion the mention of a deacon wearing a 
stole (orro, ororo, or orarium) on his shoulder (i. 34, p. 83). There is no 
mention of a stole as an ecclesiastical vestment before the Canon of 
Laodicea and the Homily attributed to St. Chrysostom on the Prodigal 
Son. See Kraus, Realencyhi. ii. 198. Chrysostom uses the word Aemrai 
606va, which is rendered in Syriac ‘ ororo’ ; see Payne Smith’s Lexicon, 
s.v.i. 100. The date of the Council of Laodicea is not yet exactly deter- 
mined. It may even be in the fifth century. 


16 Draseke’s monograph, referred to above (note I1), is a useful supple- 
ment to the writers on the general subject, such as Walch, Neander, 
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power and philosophical mind, as well versed in Scripture 
as in classical literature, of very attractive personality and 
exercising a commanding influence over his followers. He 
was an intimate friend of Athanasius, and highly esteemed 
by younger theologians of different schools. He was recog- 
nized by St. Basil as a great teacher, and by St. Jerome as 
his master in exegesis. Ephrem the Syrian, while he alludes 
to his doctrines (Rhythm 51), refrains from blaming him, and 
Epiphanius, the keen opponent and historian of heresy, tries 
to screen him. He was, in fact,a very able champion of 
orthodoxy so far as the Creed of Nicza had defined it, but 
he diverged from the full doctrine of the Church on the 
relation of the divine to the human element in the Incarna- 
tion, as so many others in that period did. He was a strong 
opponent not only of Arius but of the older heretic, Paul 
of Samosata, of Marcellus of Ancyra and his more outspoken 
disciple, Photinus ; and we have no reason to doubt that he 
really believed that he had succeeded in unveiling the mystery 
which perplexed so many of the best intellects of his age. 
He was vehemently opposed to any theory which involved 
undue subordination on the part of the Son in the inner 
circle of the Trinity or in His incarnate condition, and he 
held firmly to the unity of the person of Christ, and, being 
conscious of his own desire for orthodoxy, he believed that 
logic could effect the rest. 

Like many other theologians of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch, he seems to have regarded the following proposition 
concerning the mystery of the Incarnation as fundamental. 


Dorner and Harnack, and his edition of the dogmatic works is quite 
indispensable ; but his book does not supersede the use of the earlier 
writers, especially Walch and Dorner. The Psalter, with the ‘Pusillus 
eram,’ is printed in Migne, Pat. Gr. vol. xxxiii. ; but other works are to be 
found, and a complete edition of Apollinarius with a final estimate of his 
position as a man and a theologian is still a desideratum. It may be 
convenient here to notice what are the chief works ascribed by Draseke 
to Apollinarius, which appear in the editions of the works of other 
Fathers and were, with more or less definiteness, ascribed to them. We 
quote their titles in English in the order in which they appear in Draseke’s 
edition : 1. Against Eunomius, ascribed to St. Basil ; 2. Three Dialogues 
on the Trinity, ascribed to St. Athanasius ; 3. Extracts from the Letter 
to Jovian, to St. Athanasius ; 4. On the Unity of the Body with the Deity 
in Christ, to Julius of Rome; 7. (Second) Letter to Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, to the same ; 11. On the Trinity, extracted from the Exposition 
of the Faith in the works of Justin Martyr; 16. The detailed Creed 
found in the works of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus ; 20. Against those 
who controvert the Divine Incarnation of the Word on the pretext of 
the HomousYon, ascribed to Julius of Rome. Driseke also ascribes the 
Exhortation to the Greeks in the works of Justin to Apollinarius. 
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‘If perfect God were united to perfect man, there must have 
been two (beings), one by nature Son of God and one by 
adoption.’'® The Arians and Semiarians had no difficulty 
in accepting this proposition, since they considered the Son 
of God to be in reality imperfectly divine. Marcellus of 
Ancyra and his pupil Photinus, if they taught what is 
attributed to them, held a Sabellian theory of the Godhead 
and an Ebionite doctrine of the manhood of Christ, and did 
not really believe in the union. Paul of Samosata, the 
precursor of Nestorianism, accepted the proposition as proving 
that there were actually two persons bound together by the 
Incarnation. Apollinarius, on the other hand, thinking such 
a conjunction manifestly absurd, and holding a real union 
of the human and divine, anticipated the Monophysite position, 
only in a cruder form, and taught that the human nature 
was imperfect, while he exalted the perfection of Christ’s 
Divinity. Starting from the threefold philosophic and Pauline 
division of human nature into spirit or intelligence, animal 
soul, and flesh, he concluded that our Lord’s humanity was 
defective in its most essential part, the spiritual intelligence, 
its place being supplied by the divine Logos. What then, 
we may ask, was the doctrine of the author of the Constitutions, 
who, we suppose, was the adversary specially in the view 
of the compiler of the Zestament? It was an eclectic and 
syncretist doctrine. Rejecting, if not in so many words 
denying, the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, 
he held that the Son was decidedly subordinate to Him, His 
instrument rather than His equal, and that in taking human 
nature He took it without a human soul. Thus he was 
neither Arian nor Apollinarian, but had a touch of both.!” 

It needs little knowledge of human nature to understand 
how readily a strong and logical mind scorns what it con- 
siders a compromise of this kind, which attempts to conciliate 
without having any real grasp of the problem atissue. Such 
we believe to have been the attitude of Apollinarius and his 
followers towards the author of the Constitutions, the attitude 
of a proud nature towards a weak and temporizing one. 

Apollinarius’s view of the Incarnation was based, as we 
have said, upon this general proposition held in a different 
sense from the rest of his contemporaries of whom we have 


16 Ei dvOpar@ rereip curnpOn Oeds rédews Sv0 av Hoar, eis pev hie 
vids Oeod, eis dé Oerds. See Apollinarius On the Incarnation, Driaseke, 
p. 388, and cp. Harnack, H. of Dogma, iv. p. 151, E. T. Like the other 
fragments of this book, it is from Gregory of Nyssa’s polemic (c. 39). 

17 See Lightfoot’s Jenatius, i. pp. 258 sgg. 
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spoken. He also held that a perfect human nature implied 
a free will, and that free will implied change and sin. But 
the Arian idea of a ‘changeable’ Christ was abhorrent to him. 
He appealed also to the thought of the design of God. God 
must do everything possible to save mankind. But ‘the 
death of a man does not abolish death.’ God therefore must 
have assumed human flesh in a way to make it the perfect 
organ of His divinity. He especially dwelt upon the 
Scriptural description of the Incarnation, in which we read 
‘the Word was made flesh, and on the ‘/zkeness of sinful 
flesh’ and the ‘ /ékeness of men.’'® When pressed as to what 
he meant by flesh, he explained that it was not merely the 
bodily organism, but that it included the animal soul (wuy7 
fwrvxn). Further than this he would not go. ‘The human 
race’ (he said) ‘is not saved by the Son of God taking up 
the intelligence and the whole of man, but by the taking to 
Himself of flesh.’'® The place, then, of the human spirit 
and intelligence (wvedua and voids) was supplied by God the 
Word, who came down from heaven bearing a nature 
congruous to human nature, and having an essentially 
mediatorial position, which, combining with human life, made 
a perfect being fit for the Redemption of the race. 
Apollinarius thus imagined himself to have got to the 
bottom of the mighty problem, and his theory, when fully 
expressed, had many advantages. It overthrew Paul and 
Arius on their own grounds. It had considerable apparent 
support from Scripture. It enabled him to use many 
orthodox writings freely. But it had one great and fatal 
drawback : it destroyed the mystery of the faith. As St. 
Athanasius summed up the matter, ‘The true Christ cannot 
be fully described by human reason.’ And although certain 
Scriptural terms may be alleged in defence of the restriction 


18 St. John i. 14, Rom. viii. 3, Phil. ii. 7. 

19 This characteristic saying (Driseke, p. 388, 38) is one of those 
quoted by Gregory of Nyssa in his Antirrheticus, c. 40: Ob od {erat rd 
avOpamwor yévos 50 dvadnwWews vod kai GAov avOpa@mov adda 81a rpoaAn ews 
capkés. The distinction between dvdAnyis and mpdcAnrs has not always 
been understood, ¢.g. by the translator of Dorner, Person of Christ, ii. 
p. 363, E.T. There is a similar statement in the xara pépos riotis, or 
‘detailed Creed’ (given by Driaseke, p. 376, and Hahn, Bibliothek der 
Symbole, ed. 3, pp. 278 sgg.) in which the word mpocAaBévra is twice used 
in this connexion. A careful study of this detazled Creed will give the 
main points of Apollinarianism very clearly, and show its close connexion 
with Monophysitism. It is important also as containing a statement of 
the consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit (Draseke, p. 377 ; Hahn, p. 280). 

2 §Q GrHOwis Xpioros ody brd avOpwrivov Aoyoport Siaypapnoera : Adv. 
Apollinaristas, i. § 13. 
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of the Incarnation assumed by Apollinarius, the general 
Biblical portraiture of Christ, both as our Example and as 
our Redeemer, is against it. To represent the records of His 
agony and sorrow as pictures for our edification, but not of 
things real in themselves, destroys their whole value moral 
and religious. This was in the end the judgment of the 
Church at large, which after long struggles came to the full 
doctrine of the two whole and perfect natures united in one 
person. But it took long to bring it to pass, and even now 
certain remains of the Monophysite heresy, which is the 
natural development and restatement of Apollinarianism, 
divide us from three national churches of the East, the Coptic, 
the Armenian, and the Jacobite Syrian, which might be more 
readily fellow-workers with ourselves in the Church of Christ 
in the East than any other communions that we could 
name. 

The fault of Apollinarius was trusting too entirely to 
logic ; but there was apparently a moral weakness besides in 
him. The first notice that we possess about his life describes 
him and his father as being censured by Theodotus, Bishop 
of Laodicea, in connexion with a heathen ceremony of 
initiation which they attended and made some poor excuse 
for doing so. Asa theologian he seems to have been unfair 
to Marcellus of Ancyra, and this unfairness, in a man of his 
clear intelligence, can hardly have been unconscious. Again, 
at the Council of Alexandria in 362, he authorized his re- 
presentatives to sign a confession of faith which denied that 
Christ had a body without soul and without intelligence 
(c@pa apvyxov Kai dvontoy)—a proposition intended to meet 
his errors. He could indeed sign it formally, but hardly 
without a suppressio veri, Indeed the very substance of his 
heresy shows a kind of sympathy with evasion and unreality. 
A Christ who suffers only in appearance is not far removed 
from a Docetic Christ. The supposed Redemption worked 
by such a Being, however glorious he may be, is rejected by 
the healthy and honest instinct of humanity. 

These considerations enable us better to understand the 
fraudulent spirit which infected his school. He was a man 
of extraordinary personal influence and almost idolized by 
his followers. Their interest, like his, was apparently mainly 
intellectual, but of course with the addition of party spirit 
and party ambition; and the pursuit of merely intellectual 
and party ends has a tendency to weaken the respect for 
what is too often regarded as a lower kind of truth, viz. 
honesty in practice. So that while Apollinarius has been 

VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. Cc 
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spoken of as refreshingly candid” as a theologian, we shall 
not be unfair to him if we doubt his entire candour as a man. 
Even his cleverness in the imitation of classical writers for a 
good purpose is a sign of a certain shiftiness of nature. And 
what was combined with greatness in the man became more 
distinctly fraudulent in the school. We have already alluded 
to this element on a previous page (note 15). We have now 
to show the probability that it took a deeper and graver 
form than that which has hitherto been ascribed to it, and 
one which went so far as to claim for the doctrines of 
Apollinarius the authority of our blessed Lord Himself. 

(a) Let us first turn to the Baptismal Creed, or rather to the 
set of interrogations during baptism which, when put together, 
form a creed. It reveals itself at once as Western and in fact 
Roman, Our readers may be reminded that the Western 
Creeds are distinguishable at a glance from the Eastern (as 
Ruffinus long ago observed)” by the simpler character of the 
beginnings of their first and second sections: ‘I believe in 
God ... and in Jesus Christ.’ The Eastern Creeds begin 
regularly ‘I believe in ove God ... andin oxe Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ just as our Liturgical version of the Nicene Creed is 
seen to do when compared with our ‘ Apostles’ Creed.’ The 
reason of this difference is of course obvious, namely the much 
greater impression which theological controversies made in 
the East, whether they were Gnostic or Manichzan and at- 
tacked the unity of the divine nature, or Ebionite and Docetic 
and the like, and dissolved the personality of Christ. 

The Creed of the Zestament is remarkable for the inter- 
polation of two clauses,” which define our Lord’s nature as 
Son of God, and for its abrupt termination. As the Creed of 
the Canons of Hippolytus ends even more abruptly, we are 
inclined to believe that this is traditional, and to see in ita 
usage of the Church of Rome older than that in other existing 
forms." Otherwise we might connect it simply with the 


*1 By Harnack, A. of Dogma, iv. 152, E. T. 

2 See the edition of his Lxfosztion of the Creed, p. 18, printed in Fell’s 
Cyprian, and compare Hahn ed. 3, p. 128. The Eastern Creeds also fre- 
quently add ove before ‘the Holy Ghost’ and as an epithet of the 
Church. 

*3 Dr. Harnack gives this Creed in a Greek form in a note to his 
Remarks, p. 883, but, by what appears to be an oversight, he omits these 
two most significant clauses. 

*4 We have no very early form of the Roman Baptismal Creed. The 
earliest given by Hahn, ed. 3, in the form of baptismal interrogations is 
about the baginning of the third century, at the baptism of a certain 
Palmatius, A.D. 220, published by Surius, vii. p. 781, which ends with 
‘carnis resurrectionem’ (p. 34). The earliest complete Roman Creed is 
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restriction of teaching about the Resurrection to those who 
had been baptized which the Zestament enforces, and which 
appears also, though with less emphasis, in the Coptic and 
Ethiopic parallels.” No doubt the compiler of the Testament 
was glad to have the authority of an old Creed for his special 


position in regard to the ‘ disciplina arcani.’ 

We print the Creeds of the Canons of Hippolytus and of 
the Testament side by side for the sake of comparison, putting 
the interpolated clauses in each 2 ztalic type. 


Canons of Hippolytus, 
xix. § 124-131. 
I believe in God the Father 
Almighty ; and in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, 


whom the Virgin Mary bore from 
(ex) the Holy Spirit, who came to 
save the human race, 

who was crucified for us under 
Pontius Pilate, who died and rose 
again from the dead on the third 
day, andascended to the heavens, 
and sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, and will come to 
judge the living and the dead ; 
and in the Holy Spirit, the para- 
clete proceeding from the Father 


Testament of our Lord, 
ii. 8, p. 129. 

I believe in God the Father 
Almighty ; and in Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who came from 
the Father, who from the begin- 
ning ts with the Father, 
who was born of Mary the Virgin 
by (per) the Holy Spirit 


who was crucified in the days of 
Pontius Pilate, and died and rose 
on the third day living from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, and is coming to 
judge the living and the dead ; 
and in the Holy Spirit, the Holy 
Church. 


and the Son. 


We can hardly doubt that the two interpolated clauses in 
the Creed of the Zestament are Syrian, not Roman. It is 


furnished by Marcellus of Ancyra (zd. p. 22), which ends with (anv aianor. 
There is, however, a probably early African Creed which ends ‘Credo 
in Spiritu sancto, in sanctam matrem ecclesiam’ (24. pp. 57 sgg.). The 
question deserves careful study. 

*5 This is a striking point in the ‘ Mystagogic Instruction.’ See i. 28, 
p- 59, ‘circa ea que sunt secreta’; cp. ii. 10, ‘lidem etiam doceantur 
dogma resurrectionis corporum ; ante enim susceptum baptisma, nemo 
verbum de resurrectione cognoscat.’ Then follows a reference to the 
Apocalypse, ii. 17, which Jacob of Edessa has, as Dr. Gwynn suggests 
to us, misunderstood, construing Wijdos (‘stone’ or ‘ pebble’) as if it 
were Wndirpa, ‘ decree’ or ‘statute’ (rm9e%), and changing ‘ white’ to 
‘new,’ so as to incorporate a reference to the ‘new commandment’ of 
St. John xiii. 34. There is a curious confusion in regard to the same 
word Widos in Dr. Gwynn’s own text, but of a different kind. The original 
thought is preserved in the Egyptian Heptateuch, ed. Tattam, pp. 64-66. 
The Ethiopic Statutes (35, towards the end) have ‘ This is the holy bless- 
ing which John spoke of because it is written “On which is a new name 
which no one knows except them who receive.”’ 

ea 
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unfortunate that they are not preserved in Senile, as the 
meaning of the first is not quite clear in the Syriac version, 
‘Who came from the Father’ may mean either ‘who came 
out of (é«) the Father’ by eternal generation, or ‘who came into 
the world from the Father’s side’ (7apa). Our Lord Himself 
joined the two when He said, on the night before His passion, 
‘I came out from the Father and have come into the world’ 
(St. John xvi. 28). The clause, ‘Who from the beginning is 
with God,’ is formed from other verses of the same Gospel— 
St. John i. 1, 2, 18, iii. 13. In illustration of these clauses we 
naturally look to the detazled Creed which Caspari has the 
credit of proving can have been written by no one but Apol- 
linarius. We find in it a clause practically identical with the 
second of those in the Testament, asl cvvovta to tratpi, ‘ who 
ever is with the Father’ (Driiseke, p. 377, 23 ; Hahn, 280), as 
well as several describing the eternal generation in Nicene 
language; and again, ‘the Son came into the world 
(érrednunoe xoop) taking flesh from a virgin.’ 

Other parallels in more public confessions of faith will be 
found in documents propounded at Antioch, one of them 
ascribed (but uncertainiy) to the case of Paul of Samosata 
and others connected with the Council of 341 (Hahn, pp. 178- 
188). A careful study of these documents, in comparison 
with the others collected by Hahn, enables us to say that they 
contain formulz more close to the language of the Testament 
on the Incarnation than those of other Churches.” 

We have dwelt long on the Baptismal Creed because an 
interpolation in so short and precise a form must be a matter 
of grave importance, even when the object with which it is 
made bears no marks of heretical bias. We have not indeed 
proved that the two inserted clauses are necessarily Apolli- 
narian, but that they came in all probability from the region 
in which he lived and worked, and were well suited to support 
his particular doctrines, and are closely parallel to his known 
language. 

(4) We must now turn especially to the ‘ Mystagogic In- 

*6 The following are some of the parallels : (1) Confession said to be 
that of the six Bishops against Paul, but by others referred to Nestorian 
times: rov d€ viov mapa T@ marpt dvra Oedby . . . bd S€ rod marpos drro- 
orahévra e€ ovpavar, P. 181; (2) First formula of Antioch, AD. 341: po 
mavT@v TOV ai@vev tedpyovra Kal ovvovra TO yeyevynkere avrov marph, etc. 
p. 183; (3) The second (Lucianic) formula will be quoted for another 
parallel ; (4) The third formula of 341, that of Theophronius, accepted 
by. the Council, contains the words Oedv rédeov ex Oeod Tedelov Kai ovra 
mpos Tov Oede ev troordce, p. 186; (5) The fourth formula is not so 


similar. It is supposed to be like that ‘Of the Apostolic Constitutions, but 
Hahn does not see much resemblance. 
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struction,’ a homily to be pronounced by the presbyter at the 
Eucharist, when the Bishop is not present, on Easter Eve 
and Easter Day, and on the days of Pentecost and Epiphany, 
Its object is stated to be to declare to the communicants the 
quality ‘of Him to whom they are about to draw near, and 
who is their God and Father.’ 

This is a remarkable piece of Christian rhetoric, over- 
loaded with amplifications and accumulations as Syrian com- 
positions are apt to be, but not without considerable force 
and power. It will be observed that it emphasizes particu- 
larly the descent into Hades as an act of divine power, and 
the change in Christ’s flesh after the resurrection, both of 
which were Apollinarian doctrines. 

The following quotations from it will be read with inter- 
est. The first few sentences seem decisive. 


‘ He who was from the beginning,”’ who was near at hand and who 
is and is to come, He who suffered, was buried, rose again, and was 
glorified by the Father. It is He who loosed our bonds from death, 
who rose again from the dead. He is not only son of man, but is 
at the same time God, who by the Holy Spirit changed the flesh of 


Adam with (its) soul into immortality, because by (His) spirit He 
preserved Adam.’ 


Here we have the threefold division so dear to Apollinarius of 
flesh, soul, and spirit, and the saving work of our Lord 
ascribed to His spirit. The homily then proceeds to speak 
of Christ’s victory and triumph over Death and the Devil. 


‘He who was full of darkness was shaken and shrunk in terror, 
seeing the only begotten Son, even the animated one, who by the 
divinity °* went down to Hades, Him, I say, who from the pure 
heights which are above heaven came down, He who is the indivisible 
mind which is from the Father and coequal with His will, who with 
the Father is maker of heaven . . . the incomprehensible intelligence 






*7 Rahmani accidentally omits the words ‘from the beginning’ (p. 59). 
He refers to Apoc. i. 8, but the closer parallel is 1 John i. 1. We have 
also corrected the following extracts, with the aid of Mr. G. Margoliouth, 
in some not unimportant particulars. We have not attempted a detailed 
criticism of the translation, but we notice another slip in i. 26, where the 
right order of the words of St. Matt. vi. 20 is lost. It should, of course, 
be ‘ ubi neque tinea neque caries corrumpunt.’ 

28 For the Apollinarian phrase ‘the animated one, who by the 
Divinity,’ see parallels in Dorner, Person of Christ, ii. pp. 362-4, E.T., 
and the Letter to Jovian, Driseke, p. 342, Hahn, p. 267, and the detailed 
Creed, Dr. p. 378, H. p. 280. For the ‘indivisible mind’ cp. Dialogues 
on the Trinity, Dr. p. 283 at top. For the predicate ‘incomprehensible,’ 
cp. Dr. p. 342, 26, H. p. 268 ; for ‘ passible and impassible,’ cp. the Ecyclic, 
Dr. p. 399. 3- 
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of the Father. . . . We, believing, confess that He is our light,** 
health, saviour, protector, assister, teacher, liberator, rewarder, helper, 
strengthener, fortress [lit. wall]. He is our shepherd, entrance, door, 
way, life, medicine, food, drink, and judge. Him we confess passible 
and impassible, Son uncreated, dead (and) living, Son of the Father 
incomprehensible and comprehensible . . . who being God, and who 
is before the ages perfect God with the Father, seeing the world in the 
bonds of sin and going to ruin and trodden under foot by the force 
of the crafty beast and subject to death by foolishness and errors, 
considering how to heal the human race, came into the virgin’s womb 
hiding Himself from all the armies of heaven, and cast the adver- 
saries’ legions into ignorance. When, therefore, He who is incorrup- 
tible put on corruptible flesh, He made the flesh incorruptible which 
was under death... . 

‘He therefore who became son of man is Son of God (and) the 
Lord, who by emptying Himself took up the mortal race of Adam in 
its properties.*° He who is eternal came to nativity, He who is God 
became son of man.’ 


The homilist then goes on to speak of the cross and of the 
faithful bearing it, and again of the descent into Hades, 
Death is personified and made to deliver a vivid and striking 
address to our Lord, as in the Gospel of Nicodemus and 
elsewhere. Finally a thanksgiving of our Lord after His 
resurrection is quoted in which He claims to speak no longer 
with mortal lips and tongue, but by a spiritual voice. 

It is unfortunate that Gregory of Nyssa did not preserve 
the end of the book Ox the Incarnation, as it would probably 
have afforded a parallel to this passage (cp. Driiseke, p. 392). 

(c) The znterpolations in the prayers constitute the last branch 
of our subject to which we shall give particular attention. In 
determining their character and extent we have had the great 
advantage of using a manuscript translation of the Ethiopic 
Statutes (of which Ludolf published only a part) prepared for 
his own use, and we hope with a view of future publication, by 


29 Several of the titles in this series are found in the second formula 
of Antioch of 341, the supposed Lucianic Creed (Hahn, p. 185): ‘ true 
light, way, truth, resurrection, shepherd, door, all of them of course 
being from the Gospel according to St. John. Such a lengthy series, 
however, is not common in Creeds. 

30 Rahmani renders ‘cum suis accidentibus, but the Syriac word 
eZ. seems more correctly rendered as in the text. wuaw 
is perhaps formed from eiSos, and is a ‘ specific character, a ‘ property’ or 
idioma, not an ‘accident.’ Cp. Apollinarius, rept capxooews (Greg. Nyss. 
c. 57 = Draseke, p. 391), where he represents our Lord as always continuing 
ev Trois avOperivors idtapaor, even after His ascension. There is no doubt 
also that Apollinarius taught the ‘kenosis, though in his own way ; see: 
On the Unity of the Body, &c., p. 344, 29, and Against Diodorus, p. 
365, 22 sgg., and On the Incarnation, p. 388, 20. 
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the Rev. George Horner, editor of the Coptic Gospels. These 
short forms are preserved in the Testament with generally 
the smallest possible alterations in wording and order ; but 
between the clauses or sentences a mass of amplification is in- 
troduced so as to make a prayer, let us say, of eight lines 
become one of twenty-one—that is to say, to make it nearly 
three times its original length. This is actually the case in 
the famous prayer for the ordination of a presbyter in the 
Ethiopic Statutes (22), which is well known from the con- 
troversy about the Abyssinian ordinations.*' There can be little 
doubt that this short and extremely simple form is also the 
basis of that in the old Roman sacramentaries, and therefore 
we may hold it to be Roman in origin, although (as our 
readers are no doubt aware) only one form is found in the 
Canons of Hippolytus for the ordination of a bishop and 
presbyter—the name being varied according to the office 
immediately in view. Even in the interpolated form in the 
Testament it has very little of reference tothe more priestly 
duties, as we are accustomed to think them, of ministering 
the word and sacraments. The passage that chiefly bears 
upon these is the fine and eloquent conclusion : 


‘Make him worthy, as one who is full of Thy wisdom and of 
Thy hidden mysteries, to govern Thy peopie with the brightness of 
a pure and true heart, while he glorifies, blesses, exalts, gives 
thanks and lifts up doxology at all time by day and night to Thy 
holy and glorious name, labouring in cheerfulness, in patience, 
that he may be a vessel of Thy Holy Spirit, holding and bearing 
at all time the cross of the only begotten Son of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom be to thee glory and might (imperium), with the 
Holy Spirit, through all ages of ages. Amen.’ 


The ordination prayer of a deacon is similarly amplified, 
but the most important for our purpose is naturally the 
Eucharistic anaphora. This is distinctly based upon the 


51 The British Museum MS. of the Sinddés (Oriental, 794), from 
which Mr. Horner has chiefly translated, is closely akin in its earlier 
part to the Vatican MS., which is known to us from Ludolf’s extracts. 
First comes a list of titles of Orders of the Apostles by the hand of 
Clement, 72 in number, and then the text in 72 (71) sections, consisting 
of the Apostolic Church Order in 20 sections, and then what we may 
call the EgyAtian Statutes, 21-72 (but there is no 24), of which Ludolf 
only printed 21, 22, and part of 23. Then follow the Ajostolic Canons 
in various recensions, and Canons of Clement and Canons of Councils, &c. 
MSS. Or. 793 and 796 also contain the S¢atutes, and they are found in 
an Arabic Vatican MS. (No. 149 Mai) at Rome, described by Achelis, 
Can. Hipp. p. 8. A complete edition of the Egyptian Statutes is much 
to be desired, to be followed by an edition in parallel columns of all the 
liturgical forms in these related collections. 
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short form preserved in the Ethiopic Statutes (21), which has 
been often reprinted. It not only differs, however, from that 
form in interpolations introduced into the prayers, but it has 
valuable matter in the deacon’s part, which sometimes 
suggests great antiquity. We must leave a full discussion 
of the Liturgical value of this part of the Testament to those 
writers who have made a special study of such matters, 
such as Mr. Brightman, and confine ourselves rather to what 
illustrates the type of doctrine. 

The first point that strikes us in the Bishop’s part is the 
versicle and response which closes the usual series, beginning 
‘The Lord be with you.’ This is ‘ Holy things in the holy,’ * 
Ans.‘ In heaven and on earth without ceasing.’ We presume 
that this was intended as a warning that the mystery was 
about to begin, and could only be shared by holy persons. 
The place of the ‘ Sancta sanctis’ in other Liturgies is, as is 
well known, generally just or shortly before Communion. 
We are, however, inclined to think that it is in its original 
place in the Zestament. It certainly suits the attitude of 
the compiler in treating all that follows as specially reserved 
for the initiated. The paralleis from the Eleusinian pro- 
clamations will naturally occur to students. 

The prayer that follows contains the short form of the 
old (Ethiopic) anaphora, but almost lost in a sea of words, in 
which its fragments float like corks on a net preserving their 
relative position. The first remarkable point is the doxology 
addressed not ¢hrough the Son but ¢o the Son and Holy 
Spirit as well as the Father (p. 39). This becomes in what 
follows a direct address to the Second Person of the Trinity : 
which then returns to the Father, but in it the Son is described 
as ‘Son of thy mind, Son of thy existence’ (p. 41). 

The following is the main part of the record of the Insti- 
tution, the Oblation, and the Invocation, which is, as the 
reader will observe, as far as possible markedly addressed to 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The typical and 
spiritual character of the Oblation and Communion is 
obviously intentionally emphasized, and there is no reference 
to any change in the elements. We have, as before, printed 
matter peculiar to the Zestament in italic type : 

‘ Taking bread He gave to His disciples, saying, “‘'Take eat, this is 
My body, which is broken for you for remission of sins. As often as ye 
shall make (or do) this ye shall make My resurrection.” Likewise the 
cup of wine which He mixed He gave for a type (tupos) of the blood 


‘ 
*? In i, 23, p. 39, Rahmani renders ‘Sancta per sanctos,’ but the 
preposition seems rather to mean ‘in’ or ‘amongst.’ 
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which was poured out for us.’ Then let him say: ‘Therefore, mindful 
of Zhy death and of Zhy Resurrection, we offer to Thee the bread and 
cup, thanking Thee who art God alone for ever and our Saviour, be- 
cause Thou hast made us worthy to stand before Thee and to serve as 
priests before Thee. Wherefore we, Thy servants, Lord, give thanks to 
Thee. Let the people say likewise. Then let (the Bishop) say, ‘ We 
offer to Thee this thanksgiving, eternal Trinity, O Lord Jesus Christ, O 
Lord Father, from whom every creature and all nature shrinks back 
upon ttself in trembling, O Lord Holy Spirit ; Bring to us this drink 
and food of Thy holiness, cause them to be to us not for judgment nor 
disgrace nor perdition, but for the healing and support of our spirit? 


On reading this anaphora we cannot be surprised that the 
African Church about this date thought it necessary to pass 
canons enacting that ‘in the service at the altar prayer should 
always be directed to the Father’ (Hippo, 21, A.D. 393, and 
Carthage III. 23, A.D. 397).** The excessive anti-Arian ten- 
dency of such prayers as those in the Zestament was clearly 
either destructive of unity of thought in worship, or obtained 
that unity by something very like Sabellianism. Rahmani 
appeals in support of the language of this anaphora to the 
close of the second Epistle to the Corinthians (xiii. 3), and to 
St. Ignatius’s Epistle to the Magnesians (c. 13) as quoted by 
Ceillier, i, 662 (not 622). The Pauline blessing is, of course, 
perfectly familiar, and deserves to be considered. The second 
quotation: ‘ May all things that ye do be prospered . . . zx 
the Son and the Father and in the Spirit; certainly occurs 
in the shorter Greek recension ; but, strange to say, the words 
are not found in the ‘interpolated’ text, which is generally 
longer and more diffuse. The chapter reads better without 
them, and also without the similar words which occur a little 
later, which are equally omitted in the interpolated text. 
Perhaps the subordinationist leanings of the editor may have 
led him to excise these phrases. Bishop Lightfoot certainly 
admits the first clause, and part of the second, and finds the 
sequence of thought ‘ natural ;’ though we must confess that 
his explanation seems to us hardly to recognize the difficulties 
of the case. The point deserves further consideration. But 
obviously neither authority can support such a strange prayer 
as that of the Zestament addressed to the ‘ eternal Trinity.’ 

We must also note the careful avoidance in this prayer of 


38 Dom G. Morin notices another point in which the Third Council of 
Carthage, in its 5th Canon, rejects a usage authorized in the Zestament, 
ii. 19, viz. the giving of blessed bread to Catechumens at Easter: ‘ etiam 
per solemnissimos paschales dies sacramentum catechumenis non detur, 
nisi solitum sal, quia, si fideles per illos dies sacramentum non mutant, 
nec catechumenis oportet mutari.’ 
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any language implying the identity of the Eucharistic body 
and blood with the human flesh of Christ. We are not able 
to parallel anywhere the strange phrase, ‘ As oft as ye shall 
make (or do) this, ye shall make my Resurrection,’ though 
references to the Resurrection are of course common in forms 
of the ‘Unde et memores.’ But the previous emphasis on 
the Resurrection, as the greatest of all mysteries, and one 
specially to be concealed from catechumens, is clearly of a part 
with it, and so is the change in Christ’s body described in 
the Mystagogic Instruction. The thought reappears in the 
striking words of administration : ‘The Body of Jesus Christ, 
holy Spirit for healing of soul and body’ (ii. 10). The 
whole also seems to be connected with the strong doctrine 
of Apollinarius about the divinization of human nature in 
those who are saved. In the Detatled Creed he writes in 
opposition to those who introduce a fourth term into the 
Trinity : ‘We say that the Word of God became man for 
our salvation, ‘that we might receive the likeness of the 
heavenly and be made God (@eo7rounPapev)™ after the likeness 
of Him who is according to nature very Son of God, but 
according to flesh Son of man, our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Dr. p. 377, 13). Gregory Nazianzen, in his second Epistle 
to Cledonius, also tells us that his school interpreted ‘we 
have the mind of Christ’ (1 Cor. ii. 16) as equivalent to 
‘we have the deity of Christ’ (Zp. 102; Works, ii.95).* The 
change in the Christian was also put forcibly by Apollinarius 
in his commentary on St. John xvi. 21: 


‘Thus shall be the issue to you from this new and wonderful 
birth. For now of a truth a man is born into the world by mar- 
vellous pangs, and the pangs which surround the Passion will bring 
sorrow to you, but joy will be brought by the Resurrection which 
follows the Passion—because being made new by the Resurrection 
of the new man, ye shall come to have freedom towards God’ (cp. 
Dorner, ii. 391, E.T.) 


We understand, then, that the Apollinarians regarded the 
Holy Communion as specially a union with Christ in His 
risen and now spiritual and impassible body—a_ noble 
thought, truly, even if unguardedly expressed, and one that 
is not alien from our own Anglican teaching. We also notice 


‘* This remarkable phrase and its cognates are, however, found rather 
frequently in the genuine works of St. Athanasius: see the index to his 
Treatises against the Arians in Library of the Fathers, p. 594, and 
esp. the note h on p. 380. 

8> That this was a favourite Apollinarian text is also clear from 
Epiphanius, Her. 77, 31. 
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that both here and in the Roman Liturgy (ut nobis fiat) the 
emphasis is laid upon the benefit of communion. There was 
probably a Church tradition to this effect, emanating originally 
from Rome ; but it was crossed apparently by the introduc- 
tion of the Invocation of the Logos which appears definitely 
in Sarapion, and of the Holy Spirit which appears definitely 
in Cyril of Jerusalem and the A/fostolic Constitutions, that 
the bread and wine ‘may become’ or that He may ‘ make’ 
(atropynvn) them ‘the body and blood of Christ,’ though 
regularly guarded by the following phrases about the benefit 
thereby accruing to communicants. We say that the simpler 
form came ‘originally from Rome,’ because we hold that the 
origin of the Liturgy of the E¢Azopic Statutes is, like the rest 
of the important prayers in that collection, distinctly Roman. 
An early wording, indeed, of the Invocation appears there (in 
No. 21) in a short form: ‘We humbly beseech Thee that 
Thou wouldest send Thy Holy Spirit upon the oblations of 
this Church, and at the same time wouldest grant holiness 
to all who receive them, that they may be filled with the 
Holy Spirit,’ &c. (Ludolf, Comment. in Hist. A-th. p. 325). A 
fuller form is interpolated into the similar Liturgy which is 
called by the name of our Blessed Lord Himself (see above, 
note 4, and Ludolf, p. 344), which ends with an abruptness 
that can scarcely be found except in the received Scottish 
Office: ‘We beseech Thee that Thou wouldest send Thy 
Holy Spirit and power upon this bread and on this cup, 
[that] it may make it body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ for ever and ever.’ Both references to 
the Holy Spirit we believe to be interpolations into a prayer 
originally Roman which had no such reference, as the Roman. 
Canon has none to this day. The form in the Zestament 
would not have lost the Invocation of the Holy Spirit if it 
had existed in the documents on which that book is based. 
Instead of it, it has an Invocation of the Trinity manifestly 
of its own peculiar type of doctrine, asking that the com- 
municants may be fed with divine holiness, the last thought 
being very like that of the shorter Ethiopic form. We may 
add that there is no mention of the Angelic Hymn nor of the 
Lord’s Prayer, though there is a reference to the latter in 
the private prayer of the communicant (p. 47), which adds 
another witness to the clause ‘Thy kingdom come upon us.’ 

We shall only call attention to two other striking phrases. 
in the prayers. The first is in the‘ morning lauds’ addressed 
to the Son of God. ‘ Thou who hast a being that cannot be 
injured, where neither moth nor rust corrupt’ (cp. n. 27), 
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which Harnack notes as an Aphthartodocetic expression (Re- 
marks, p. 881). The second is, when the Bishop crosses the 
foreheads of those whom he is confirming, instead of the 
familiar ‘The Lord be with you’ (C. H. 139, etc.), he is bidden 
to say, as he gives the (kiss of) peace,‘ The God of the 
meek be with you.’ This reminds us of the curious use of the 
text of Ps. cxlvii. 6,‘The Lord taketh up the meek,’ which 
Epiphanius ascribes to the Apollinarians (Her. 77, 19). 

We must now bring our review to a conclusion, though 
there are many points which we should have wished to 
develop, and some further passages bearing on doctrine 
which we should have liked to quote. But we must conclude 
with some final observations as to the date. We have seen 
that the parallels of Apollinarius’s language are mostly from 
books published about the year 375 A.D., such as the Detazled 
Creed and the book Ox the /ncarnation written in the following 
year. This was also the epoch of Apollinarius’s breach with 
the Church, when he ordained Vitalius Bishop of Antioch. 
It is the most probable date again for the publication of 
the Apostolic Constitutions which commend the festival of 
Christmas, first observed at Antioch in A.D. 378. We know 
that Apollinarius died in the reign of Theodosius I. (A.D. 378— 
395). Draseke supposes him to have lived to about A.D. 390 
(p. 80).°6 We should place the publication of this book shortly 
after his death. We have already said that he was idolized 
by his followers. We may suppose that this veneration was 
increased after his departure, and that they almost took his 
strong language about union with divinity literally. They 
may have looked upon his teaching as a revelation so con- 
sonant with the ‘mind of Christ’ as to be practically the 
Divine Master’s own work. So, gathering up the fragments 
of it in this book, his rules of order and discipline, coming 
originally from Roman, Montanist, and perhaps Edessene 
and Alexandrian collections,” the liturgy which he introduced 
and enlarged, the Easter sermon he had been wont to preach 
in the Church of Laodicea, and keeping up an enthusiastic 
faith in the permanence of the charismata and in the near- 
ness of the advent, they published to their own adherents 
a secret ‘third Testament, the nucleus of which had perhaps 
been some time in circulation. To the whole they prefixed 

%¢ From the language of Epiphanius (H@,r. 77, 20) about Vitalius, it 
is probable that his contemporaries did not consider Apollinarius to have 
absolutely broken with the Church in 375 ; and Jerome, writing in 387, 
speaks of him as having /a/e/y left the Church (Pro/. in Comm. ad Gal.). 


37 We must remember that the elder Apollinarius was from Alex- 
andria, and that both father and son were intimate with Athanasius. 
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an Apocalyptic prelude which spoke of him with honour and 
enabled them to claim superiority to other books professing 
to have Apostolic sanction. Falling into monophysite hands 
this collection found ready acceptance, such as has continued 
to this day, in Syria, Egypt, and Abyssinia, but it was 
little known elsewhere. Had it been known it might perhaps 
have passed muster as regards its theology, but the extrava- 
gance of the claim to authorship made in it must have aroused 
suspicion. It has been reserved toappear before the Church 
at large in an age when attention has been for some time 
fortunately drawn to the wide diffusion of Apollinarian 
writings and to their specific characteristics, so that we are 
prepared to appreciate it at its true value. As a document 
incorporating ancient Church ordinances it is most valuable, 
but only as far as it is supported by other parallel docu- 
ments. As a specimen of theology and of a particular 
tendency of asceticism in the Church it must be pronounced 
to represent mainly if not entirely the views of one Church 
(that of the Syrian Laodicea) or the sectarian community 
springing from it, at the close of the fourth century. 


































Art. IL—GREEK CATENA OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


1. De Bibliothecis et Catents Patrum. T. ItTic. (Lipsiez, 
1707.) 

. Bibliotheca Greca, Vol. VIII. J. F. A. FABRICIUS. (Ham- 
burg, 1802.) 

3. Catenen, Mitthetlungen ueber thre Geschichte und handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferung. Von H. LIETZMANN. (Freiburg, 
1897.) 

4. Die Propheten-Catenen nach roemischen Handschriften. 
Von M. FAULHABER. (Freiburg, 1899.) 
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THE study of Catenz is not a merely modern development, 
though it has attracted increasing attention during the past 
few years on account of its great importance in connexion 
with the critical editions of patristic literature. In this, as 
in so many other departments of theology, the laborious 
compilations of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries have not been wholly superseded. 
Indeed, the discussion in Fabricius’s Bzbliotheca Greca (vol. 
viii. 637 sgg.) is described by Lietzmann in his little mono- 
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graph on Caten@ as ‘still indispensable at the present day,’ ! 
and it will easily be seen how largely it has formed the quarry 
from which later writers have taken a good deal of their 
material. Among the clder literature dealing with the subject, 
special mention must be made of Ittig’s monograph De 
Bibliothecis et Catents Patrum, published in 1707, of Simon’s 
Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau 
Testament, and of Wolf’s dissertation on Catene. The first 
of these is mainly bibliographical, the last two deal especially 
with the manuscripts, Simon with those of Paris and Wolf 
with English manuscripts of Catena. Reference will be made 
later to the older literature of the subject so far as it affects 
printed editions of Catenz on separate parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. Here we are dealing with the literature of the subject 
in general. Coming to more modern times, we find many 
scattered references to the subject in Mai and Pitra, who, for 
such collections as the Classzcz Auctores, Nova Patrum Biblio- 
theca, Analecta Sacra, &c., used the material available in 
Catenz, especially those manuscripts which were most 
accessible to them in the Vatican Library. From these col- 
lections a good deal found its way into Migne’s Patrologia 
Greca without any examination of the text, which might have 
been improved by the use of other authorities of the same 
kind to correct or supplement the evidence of the manuscripts 
on which Maiand Pitra rested. Among quite recent literature, 
references to Catenz, which abundantly show their impor- 
tance, are to be found in almost every critical edition of any 
treatise of the Fathers. In connexion with Philo, forexample, 
the necessity of using Catenze was pointed out by Rendel 
Harris in his Fragments of Philo, and this line of investigation 
has been followed since by Cohn and Wendland, and others. 
For the new critical edition of Origen the value of Catenz 
in recovering lost writings has been indicated among others 
by Klostermann in regard both to parts of the Pentateuch 
and also to Jeremiah, and also is evident from the Berlin edition 
just appearing. The same is true of Hippolytus, as may be 
seen from Bonwetsch’s edition and Achelis’s Hzppolytstudien. 
There are many other patristic authors who might be quoted, 
but the recovery of large portions of Philo, Hippolytus, and 
Origen—to name only three—is a sufficient demonstration of 
the results which may be derived from the study of Catene. 
As we shall see later, the proper and exact use of these sources 
must be preceded by the settlement, or at any rate the in- 
vestigation, of a number of points connected with the history 
1 Lietzmann, Cafenen, p. 3. 
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of Catenz, and so, among recent literature, we find also 
besides the references in editions of the Fathers just men- 
tioned, a number of books and articles dealing with the sub- 
ject of Catenz in general. It may be said now that some, 
at any rate, of the main points in the history of Catene are 
becoming fixed, and that there are being erected finger-posts 
which will guide the student over what has hitherto seemed 
a wide and pathless wilderness. We have now two mono- 
graphs, one by Lietzmann giving a general summary of 
the whole subject, and another by Faulhaber which has quite 
recently appeared. This last is an extremely clear and 
thorough examination of the Catenz on the Prophets, based 
on investigations made in the Vatican Library, which seems 
to be almost a model of argument and arrangement. Besides 
these monographs we have three articles, valuable from dif- 
ferent points of view, and to a large extent covering the same 
ground, by Preuschen in Harnack’s History of Early Christian 
Literature, by Ehrhard in the second edition of Krumbacher’s 
History of Byzantine Literature, and by Heinrici in the new 
edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia. To these may be added 
a rather slight article by Batiffol in Vigouroux’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. These, with scattered references in books 
dealing with Patristics, such as Bardenhewer, and many 
articles in German periodicals, to some of which reference 
will be made below, constitute the literature of the subject 
up to the present time. The object of the present article 
will be to summarize as far as possible the main points which 
are involved in the history of Catenz, and then to take in 
more detail those which deal with the several parts of the Old 
Testament. In Oxford and elsewhere much material exists, 
and it would not be difficult, with the help of what has been 
done, to examine this material and see in what relation it 
stands to those collections of Catenz which are to be found 
in other libraries, and which have been, at any rate, partially 
examined. This work would be of great value at the present 
time, especially with reference to patristic editions now in 
progress. It has been partly in the hope of drawing the 
attention of students to the need that this subject has been 
treated here. 

The first point which arrests our attention is the name— 
Catena. This is comparatively modern, and exists neither in 
Latin nor in a Greek equivalent before the end of the fifteenth 
century, when it first appears in connexion with an early 
printed edition of the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas. 
[he words in use previously were in the West g/ossa, in the 
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East é«Xoy) or éxXoyal or tapaypady. No instance is to be 
found in dictionaries of late Latin and Greek of catena—or 
its Greek equivalent o¢/pa—in this sense, and so we must, at 
any rate at present, accept the statement of Fabricius, who is 
followed by Batiffol, that the word first comes in in connexion 
with the Catena Aurea. Whatever the origin of the name, its 
meaning is obvious. It implies a collection of comments 
extracted from the works of various previous writers, and 
strung together for a particular purpose. It is therefore con- 
trasted with the continuous commentary, the work of one 
man. It is a compilation and not an original production, 
though the compiler often interspersed comments of his own. 
The number of authorities used, and the use made of them, 
differed enormously ; so also did the care and accuracy of the 
compiler. From these circumstances it follows that they 
differ very much in their size and appearance. Faulhaber 
divides Catenz, as far as outward appearance is concerned, 
into four classes. The oldest he regards as those which take 
the continuous commentaries of only two or three writers, 
and place them in parallel columns. This is done by two 
Catenz on the Prophets used by Holmes and Parsons and 
numbered 87 and 97. In these the commentaries of Theodoret 
and Hesychius on the Minor Prophets are written in parallel 
columns. Another kind is represented by those manuscripts 
in which the text is written in the centre and the comments 
on the margin all round. In these, if the manuscript be opened, 
two columns of text will appear in the centre, one on each 
page, and all round will be found a sort of frame of commen- 
tary. This probably represents the second oldest form. 
Later in time comes the Catena in which the comments are 
written continuously as if it were the work of one man, the 
names of the authors being inserted with more or less accu- 
racy, and the text commented on being either omitted alto- 
gether or marked by the use of different coloured ink. 
‘Lastly, we get instances where the margin of manuscripts in- 
tended only for the Biblical text has been used either by the 
original scribe or by a later writer for the insertion of mar- 
ginal notes on no definite principle of selection. Sometimes 
the comments of the Catena would be written first, and, then 
as much text as there was room for would be inserted, some- 
times the reverse would seem to have been the case. Differ- 
ences also appear in the way in which the authorities quoted 
are used. In the earliest the number of authorities quoted 
is very few, and the extracts are long, as in the Catena on 
the minor prophets already mentioned. Sometimes the 
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principle adopted is to make short extracts from as large a 
number of writers as possible. An illustration of this will be 
found in Catenz on Isaiah, a book on which there were many 
commentaries available, or in those on the Octateuch. Later 
again the extracts collected in these large Catene were 
themselves the subject of selection and made smaller Catenz. 

It will be seen at once from such considerations as have 
been mentioned that little use can be made of this class of 
literature without a careful investigation of its history, and 
the chances to which it has been subjected during that 
history, and when this has been done it will be clear that a 
number of uncertainties arise which have to be borne in mind 
in estimating the value of the evidence. To some points in 
that history we now turn. 

Collections of extracts from the writings of the Fathers 
were made with different objects, and Ehrhard divides them 
all into three classes, all of which are represented in manu- 
scripts still in existence. The first are those in which the 
object with which the passages were collected is doctrinal. 
Such a collection of passages was used by Cyril of Alex- 
andria at the Council of Ephesus, and at the sixth General 
Council two such collections were brought forward on opposite 
sides in connexion with Monothelitism, and at the seventh in 
connexion with the Iconoclastic controversy. As an illustra- 
tion we may take such collections of select passages as we 
find in almost any great library. One such on the two 
natures of our Lord is edited by Mai from a manuscript in 
the Vatican Library (Vat. MS. Gr. 2200). A_ second 
class of collections are those which deal with moral or 
other questions, such as that connected with the name of 
Maximus the Confessor. The third class are those which 
deal with exegesis, which are those with which we are here 
chiefly concerned. The origin of such exegetical Catene 
may perhaps be traced to Eusebius of Czsarea. In this 
connexion may be recalled the note of Eusebius at the end 
of Ezekiel in the Codex Marchalianus, é0ev Evod@ios zya ra 
oxorwa tapéOnxa.' There is a Catena on the Song of Songs 
ascribed to Eusebius, but Zahn has shown that, though it is 
probably one of the earliest Catenz, it does not go back 
beyond the middle of the fifth century. It is not surprising 
that the earliest exegetical Catena should be connected with 
this book, in connexion with the question whether the literal 
or allegorical system of the interpretation was the right one. 
There can be little doubt that the earliest Catene were 

' Field, Hexafpla, i. p. c. 
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simply an attempt to set two interpreters, one of each school, 
side by side for the purposes of comparison. So in the 
Catena on the Minor Prophets, to which reference has already 
been made, the commentary of Theodoret is given in full as 
the representative of the Antiochene or historical school, 
while that of Hesychius is also given in the same way as a 
representative of the allegorical method. From this simple 
beginning the evolution of the larger Catena, based on a 
number of authorities, was merely a question of time. We 
see it even in the Catena just referred to, for in Hosea, besides 
Theodoret and Hesychius, we find extracts of one ‘ Theodotus,’ 
of whom practically nothing is known, and of Cyril of 
Alexandria. The process of drawing up Catenz goes on 
from the fifth to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, the 
earliest name of any importance in this connexion being 
that of Procopius in the end of the fifth, and the latest 
Macarius Chrysocephalus, Metropolitan of Philadelphia, in 
the fourteenth. Between those limits, the chief names in the 
history are those of Olympiodorus, Polychronius, G2cumenius, 
Andrew, John of Drungaria, and Nicetas, the friend of 
Theophylact. Many of these are unknown to us in any other 
way—as, for instance, Andrew and John of Drungaria—and 
their date has to be fixed chiefly by the evidence which the 
Catenz afford. Others of them are well known, and recur 
frequently in the history of this literature, but in their case we 
have to guard against the possibility of these well-known 
names attracting to themselves works with which they have 
only at most an indirect connexion, In several instances, 
too, we find that the manuscripts are wrong in the author to 
whom they assign the Catenz ; thus a Catena of Nicetas is 
assigned by the editor Comitolus to Olympiodorus, and as 
such is printed by Migne. In other cases we find that the 
later editors do but reproduce the Catena ascribed to the 
earlier, with additions of their own, as Nicetas used the 
Catena of Olympiodorus on Job. Still, with all necessary 
precautions, these names give us landmarks by which to 
map out the field, or at any rate starting-points from which 
to proceed in any investigations. Thus the importance of 
Nicetas, in spite of his late date, is emphasized by Ehrhard 
in Krumbacher’s History of Byzantine Literature as a fixed 
point from which we may work forwards and backwards in 
the history of Catenz. In referring to the name of Nicetas, 
mention may be made in passing of the value of even a late 
Catena in recovering early literature, for Bratke, in an article 
in the Studien und Kritiken for 1895, has shown how much 
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ante-Nicene literature is contained in Nicetas’s Catena on 
St. John. 

From the great names in the history of Catenz we pass 
on to say something about the manuscripts in which they are 
contained and the work which has been done in connexion 
with them. The earliest manuscripts containing Catenz are 
the Codex Zacynthius (E of the New Testament) and certain 
manuscripts of Catenz on Job at Patmos and in the Vatican, 
which date from the seventh or eighth century. But these 
are exceptions, and the great majority of them date from the 
tenth and later centuries. Perhaps the most convenient 
summary of manuscript evidence is to be found in a section 
of the article in Harnack’s Altchristliche Literatur, but this 
can be very easily amplified. The manuscripts of Catenze 
in different libraries have been worked at by different writers ; 
thus for the Vatican Library, besides the older investigations 
of Mai and Pitra, we have a list of nearly a hundred which 
Faulhaber has examined, and for many of which he has 
worked out a stemma codicum. For the Paris manuscripts, 
besides the work of Simon, which is of course out of date to 
a large extent, we have a short list covering the whole ground 
in Lietzmann’s work. In both of these monographs the 
student will also find on all the books of the Old Testament 
proof passages selected, by which it will be easy to make, at 
any rate, a rough grouping of those manuscripts of Catenze 
which have not yet been examined. In England compara- 
tively little has been done in this way, except in connexion 
with the editing of particular writers, as, for example, in 
Pusey’s edition of Cyril, Swete’s edition of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Brooke’s edition of Origen’s Commentaries on 
St. John, and other similar works. 

Before we pass on to consider the Catenz of the Greek 
Old Testament in particular, we may point out that there 
are many Catenz in other languages, especially those of the 
East. In the West there is very little of such literature. 
With the exception of the work of Primasius, and possibly 
Cassiodorius, to whom a collection of extracts is ascribed, 
there is nothing much to record, except the well-known 

glossa ordinaria of Walafrid Strabo in the Carolingian epoch, 
and the much later postilla of Nicholas de Lyra. But 
neither of these is really a Catena, and perhaps the first real 
instance is the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, from which, 
as we have seen, the very name of this class of literature 
has been derived. In the East, however, we find them in 
almost every language. Thus in Syriac, besides a number of 
D2 
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anonymous ones aaa in Wright's Casas of Syriac 
Manuscripts, there are others ascribed to Severus of Edessa 
and Dionysius Barsalibi. These or some of them are con- 
tained in early manuscripts ; for instance, one in the British 
Museum of the eighth to the ninth century contains a Catena 
on alarge part of the Old Testament. There are also Catene 
in Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopic, into the details of 
which we need not here enter. 

From this mention of some general points connected with 
the history of Catena, we pass on to deal more particularly 
with the Catenz so far as they belong to different parts of 
the Greek Old Testament, and then to the two fields of 
inquiry on which they may be expected to shed some light. 

In considering the Catenz so far as they affect different 
parts of the Old Testament, we naturally make a beginning 
with those on the historical books. Here attention must be 
focussed on the work of Procopius, the Christian Sophist of 
Gaza, the period of whose literary activity is the end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century. He has 
been made the subject of a recent monograph by Eisen- 
hofer, in which the main facts connected with him are 
collected, the authorities used by him examined, and a key 
furnished for comparing the text of the Catena with the 
writings from which it was compiled. Procopius himself tells 
us that he actually drew up two separate works. He began 
with a Catena on a large scale, but finding it impossible to carry 
through this project, he adopted a shorter plan, omitted the 
names of the authorities, and tried to work his compilation 
into a single continuous commentary, &v capa Tis ypadis as 
he calls it, omitting the repetitions required in verbatim 
extracts from various Fathers. The importance of this work 
of Procopius is emphasized by Wendland in his Meuentdeckte 
Fragmente Philos. He points out that the commen- 
tary, if it were merely a commentary of Procopius, would not 
claim much time or trouble, but inasmuch as it consists of 
extracts from writers much older, either lost or only partially 
preserved, it demands a close investigation of its sources. It 
is also pointed out by Ejisenhofer that Procopius’s text, 
though it has to be received with caution, is based on manu- 

scripts which are in nearly every case older authorities for the 
Fathers quoted than any others which can be used for critical 
editions. Accordingly Wendland examined carefully the rela- 
tion to each other of a number of manuscripts of Procopius, and 
notes that some eight of them are identical with the well-known 
edition of Nicephorus, published at Leipzig in 1772, and called 
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wiac the Catena Lipsiensis. On the exact relation of Procopius 

essa to the printed work of Nicephorus those who have 

con- compared the two carefully are not agreed. Cohn and 

itish Klostermann assert a closer connexion than Eisenhofer is 

tena willing to accept. The last-named is of opinion that the 

tena Leipzig edition may represent a Catena ear/ier than Procopius, 

‘1s of and used by him. The question cannot be settled until a 
more complete examination has been made of the manu- 

with scripts containing Catenz on the Octateuch. Something has 

larly been done in this direction by Lietzmann, who gives a list of 
ts of ten Paris manuscripts with the patristic quotations at the 
is of beginning of each book to serve as Pvrodestellen, or ‘test- 
sht. passages.’ Over these ‘test-passages’ he has collated the 
erent evidence of the ten manuscripts in question, the dates of the 
aning manuscripts ranging from the tenth tothe sixteenth centuries, 
ist be as well as of the Leipzig Catena, and another Catena edited 
ist of by a Florentine called Zephyrus. More has been done in 
nd of the direction of an examination of the manuscripts and their 
e has relation to each other by Achelis in his Azppolytstudien 
tisen- (p.94 sgg.) In order to recover the passages of Hippolytus 
n are embedded in the Catena, and at the same time to be sure of 
a key the accuracy of the quotations, he examined the manuscripts 

h the of the Catena over the book of Genesis. He refers to thirty 
If tells in all, ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century, and 
began coming from various libraries ; nor is the list complete. The 
> carry result of his analysis of these authorities is to show that they 
ed the may be arranged in three clearly defined groups. The first 
ilation is represented by manuscripts at Basle, of which Holmes and 
pis as Parsons knew, and of which they had a collation, though it 
ybatim does not appear in their edition. The second is contained in 
5 work three manuscripts, the best representative of the class being 
itdeckte a Moscow manuscript, the others at Rome and Paris. The 
mmen- last group he calls the Nicephorus group, because Nice- 
uld not phorus’s edition is based on manuscripts belonging to this 
sists of class. This group consists of all the other manuscripts: that 
artially is, of all but the four just mentioned. This classification, 
coe. It which Lietzmann refuses to accept, is based solely on the 
’5 text, evidence afforded by the extracts from Hippolytus, but it is 
1, manu- sufficient to show that a critical edition of the Catena will 
s for the only be possible after a collation of manuscripts representing 
« critical all three classes. We have to admit that at present the history 
the rela- of the relation to each other of the various Catenez on the 
ius, and Octateuch, as found in existing manuscripts, cannot be 
I-known exactly defined. It may be that the earliest is prior to the 


\d called time of Procopius,as Zahn has shown to be the case in regard 
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to the Catena on the Song of Songs. If so, we practically have 
in the Catenz-manuscripts evidence as to the text of patristic 
writing, some of which goes back to the fifth century. 

From the historical we pass on to the poetical books. Here 
we must mention in the first place the Catena on the Psalms, 
edited by Corderius in 1643. This is, to use Lietzmann’s 
words, quite useless for practical purposes, as it is based on a 
combination of imperfect manuscripts, a paraphrase and a 
commentary, and the recensions of the Catenz cannot be 
separated init. It offers, however, an agreement in parts with 
two Paris manuscripts of the tenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and may be regarded as illustrating one of the forms in which 
we meet with Catene on the Psalms. We should expect 
that the Psalter would be a book which would stimulate the 
energies of the compilers of Catenz, partly because there were 
many commentaries on it, partly because it was so much 
used ; and accordingly we find, as a matter of fact, no less 
than ten different types of Catenz illustrated in the Paris 
manuscriptsalone. These are interesting chiefly as indicating 
the way in which such collections were formed, thus the 
second type is related to that with which we have connected 
Corderius’s name, but the extracts are shortened and the 
names often omitted. The third is nothing but a selection of 
those contained in the second; the fourth seems to stand by 
itself ; the fifth and sixth are closely related and are practically 
Athanasius’s commentary with additions; they are wholly 
independent of those already mentioned, and represent a new 
and smaller catena. The next also represents Athanasius ; 
the eighth is independent, but is in a late manuscript. The 
other two are not important. It will be seen from this summary 
that, as one would expect, the history of Catene on the 
Psalter and of their relation to each other is a complicated one. 

For the book of Proverbs there is no Greek Catena as yet 
edited, though there is a Latin translation made by a Jesuit 
called Peltan and edited by Schott at Antwerp in 1614. The 
text of this Latin version appears to agree with that found in 
a Paris manuscript of the thirteenth century. It represents, 
according to Achelis, the Catena of Polychronius on the book 
of Proverbs. An important consideration in connexion with 
the examination of the Catene of this book is that no old 
commentaries on it have come down tous, so that we cannot 
compare the extracts found in the Catenz with the authorities 
from which they are taken. Lietzmann considers that there 
is evidence of two recensions, having a relation to each other 
like that of Procopius’s epitome to the Leipzig Catena in the 
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Octateuch.. He mentions various Paris manuscripts ranging 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, of which three 
contain one recension and two contain the epitome ascribed 
to Procopius. We have already noticed the careful examina- 
tion of the Catenz on Genesis made by Achelis in connexion 
with Hippolytus. He has made a similarly careful study of 
the Catenz on the Book of Proverbs with the same object. 
Of the complete Catenz on this book he considers that there 
is only one manuscript in existence, and he regards all the 
other recensions as abbreviations of the Catena contained in 
this. This important manuscript is in the Vatican and dates 
from the thirteenth century. In spite of its containing an 
extract from Arethas, the well-known commentator on the 
Apocalypse who lived in the tenth century, Achelis regards 
the Catena as really dating from the sixth century, the 
extract from Arethas being in the first instance a marginal 
note, and not part of the original Catena. Besides one or 
two unimportant recensions over which we need not stay, the 
only other which is noticed is that connected with Poly- 
chronius, of whose commentary seventeen manuscripts are 
mentioned. The object of this was not to collect a number 
of explanations on each proverb, but to give one which was 
satisfactory and that not literally but in the compiler’s own 
language. There seems some uncertainty as to the exact 
connexion of Polychronius with the Catena, for the manu- 
scripts in referring it to him may mean that he was the 
author of the original Catena or of the shortened edition 
of it. Some have supposed that he was the brother of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, but this Polychronius was a Bishop, 
while the author of the Catenz is referred to as a Deacon. 
Achelis shows further that the efztome or Catena of Procopius 
was really used by Polychronius, whose date is thereby to 
some extent fixed. The problem of the Catene on the Book 
of Proverbs may be thus summed up: 


‘ There was a double Catena of Procopius, one of which mentioned 
the Fathers by name, the other did not. Here, in opposition to 
what we find in the Octateuch, the epitome mentions the Fathers 
by name, the commentary does not. Perhaps later is the great an- 
onymous Catena contained in Vat. MS. Gr. 1802. Using both the 
large Catenz, viz. that of Procopius and the anonymous one, a later 


writer, Polychronius, put together that work to which we have 
referred.’ ! 


For the Song of Songs we have a printed edition of 
Procopius’s Catena in Mai’s Classic? Auctores, vol. ix., and 
' Achelis, Hippolytstudien. 
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another edited by Meursius at Leyden in 1617. The relation 
between the two has been carefully examined by Zahn in his 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
with reference to Theophilus of Antioch. That edited by 
Meursius is called a commentary of Eusebius. Zahn points 
out that this is impossible, and that it is really a Catena 
based largely on Gregory of Nyssa, composed not earlier than 
A.D. 450, but ascribed to Eusebius as early as Procopius’s 
time. He thinks that it is the work of an unknown Eusebius, 
the words ‘ of Czesarea’ or ‘of Pamphilus’ being really an error. 
This Catena was used by Procopius in making his commentary. 
The Catenz on this book are therefore interesting as among 
the earliest to be drawn up, and put the beginning of this 
kind of literature, if Zahn’s conclusions be right, in the early 
part of the fifth century. 

In considering the Catenz on the Book of Job, we may 
make a beginning of our investigations with a reference to 
the edition of Patrick Young, based on manuscripts in the 
Bodleian, and containing the Catena attributed to Nicetas of 
Serre, who lived in the eleventh century. This was published 
in 1637. Besides this we have a Latin translation of another 
recension published by Comitolus of Perugia fifty years 
earlier. This is based on manuscripts at Rome and else- 
where. This last recension is edited by Migne in the Patrologia 
Greca, vol. 93, and ascribed on the authority of Comitolus 
to Olympiodorus, but wrongly. He was probably one of the 
chief sources used in the compilation, and was no less impor- 
tant in connexion with the other recension. The relation of 
the two forms to each other is thus described by Lietzmann 
(p. 23). After expressing the indebtedness of both to 
Olympiodorus, he proceeds: ‘ On the other hand, the differences 
and the independence of the two recensions are so marked 
that we have to speak, not of the use of one by the other, but 
of the use by both of a common source.’ As the Catena of 
the Song of Songs was interesting as representing one of the 
earliest, so this on Job has an importance inasmuch as some 
of the oldest manuscripts connected with Catenz are those 
on Job. These are a manuscript in the Patmos Library, and 
one in the Vatican, both of which are ascribed to the seventh 
or eighth century. Anexamination which has been made of 
the Patmos manuscript shows that in its extracts from Origen 
the text differs from that found in other manuscripts of the 
Catena on Job. This fact bears out the conclusion arrived at 
above that the manuscripts of Catenz on Job preserve inde- 
pendent recensions, and deserve fuller examination. 
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From the poetical books we pass to the Prophets, and 
here we get invaluable help from the work of Faulhaber, 
already mentioned, on the Catenz of the Prophets at Rome. 
For Isaiah there is no printed Catena extant, but the manu- 
scripts represent different recensions, for there were many 
commentaries on Isaiah, many of them now lost. The makers 
of Catenz had therefore much material ready to their hand, 
and accordingly we find more than four thousand scholia. 
Faulhaber divides the Catenz on this book into three classes. 
The first is associated with the name of John Drungarios, 
whose name is given in a manuscript at Paris as the author 
of a prologue on Isaiah. The evidence goes to show that 
the writer of this prologue was also the composer of one of 
the Catenz on Isaiah, but nothing more is known of him, and 
his date has to be ascertained from internal evidence afforded 
by the Catena, which makes the seventh century the earliest 
possible date, while it cannot be much later than this, for we 
have manuscripts of the Catena of the tenth century, which 
show signs of being based on earlier Uncial manuscripts. 
This represents the first type of the Catenze on Isaiah, pre- 
served to us in early manuscripts, which show very few 
differences of text, so that we may believe we have it in 
pretty much its original form, and the extracts from the 
Fathers which it gives resemble closely in their text that of 
the patristic editions. The second type of Catene is the 
commentary of Procopius, edited by Curter in 1580. Though 
in form a connected commentary, it is really a Catena. This 
type is really independent of the first, alike in the amount 
and in the arrangement of the material extracted from earlier 
authorities. Sometimes the passages quoted are longer, 
sometimes shorter. The third type is in some manuscripts 
connected with the name of Andreas. This resembles the 
first in that both divide the text of Isaiah into three books 
and there is other evidence to show that they are not inde- 
pendent. Which is the earlier of the two? In one of the 
Vatican manuscripts there is a subscription in which Andreas 
claims this division for himself, and the resemblance is not 
explained by the supposition that both are derived from a 
common source, and so Faulhaber comes to the conclusion 
that the third type was the basis of the first, but both prob- 
ably belong to very nearly the same date, viz. the seventh or 
eighth century. 

For Jeremiah we have a Catena edited by Ghisler, 
and published at Rome in 1623. The manuscripts 
when examined reveal two, if not three, recensions, one of 
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which is found in two late manuscripts of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, and is comparatively unimportant, the other 
is found in numerous old and good manuscripts. This 
last is the one edited by Ghisler, and the work is praised as 
one of the best editions of the Catena, The Jeremiah 
Catenze have been investigated by Klostermann in con- 
nexion with Origen’s homilies, and he forms a very favourable 
idea of the value of the Catenz on this book and the state of 
the text. Among the extracts are more than a hundred 
which are quoted as 2& dvervypadov. It is likely that these 
represent an earlier Catena used by the later, as we find to 
have been the case in Ezekiel, where the compiler tells us he 
has referred, under the anonymous heading of dd Xos, to 
passages he incorporated from an earlier Catena. 

On Ezekiel we have, in print, only a Latin translation 
of a Catena dating from 1604, and edited by Villalpandus 
and Pradi. Faulhaber denies to this work any claim to 
be considered a Catena. There appears to be only one 
type of Catena for Ezekiel preserved to us in several 
manuscripts. The interesting point in it is that which has 
just been mentioned, viz. the number of extracts, referred to 
with no other designation than the vague a\Xos, which belong 
to an earlier Catena. As to the date of the Catena it can be 
asserted that it is subsequent to Polychronius, who provides 
nearly a quarter of the total number of extracts. 

For Daniel as for Ezekiel there is only one type of 
Catena. This has been edited partially by Mai, who used the 
Vatican manuscript 1153-4 (Holmes and Parsons, 97), and 
need not detain us. 

After going through the Catenz on the four great Pro- 
phets in detail, and sifting such evidence as they afford, 
Faulhaber concludes by a general survey, and regards it as 
proved that the four Catenz to the Major Prophets in their 
present form have the same author, because the prologues are 
the same in character, and are, he thinks, the work of the 
compiler of the Catenz. Moreover, there is in all a unity of 
method in the way in which the Fathers are referred to, and 
in the actual mode of allusion. And so the final result 
reached is that the Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel Catene are 
formed by John of Drungaria from earlier Catenz, while that 
on Daniel was his own compilation. The latest writer quoted 
is Olympiodorus, whose date is the beginning of the sixth 
century, and probably they are all to be referred to a date 
not later than the seventh century. 

The last books with which we have to deal are the Minor 
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Prophets. The chief interest of this Catena is that, as was 
noticed at starting, it presents us with the earliest form of 
Catena, in which the extracts are taken from very few writers, 
and are of considerable length. Thus in that examined by 
Faulhaber the extracts are taken almost exclusively from 
two writers, viz. Theodoret and Hesychius, and practically 
reproduce the whole of their commentaries. The Catena 
seems to have been the work of one Philotheus, whose date 
—if the name is a real one—is ingeniously fixed by the way 
in which Theodoret is referred to as 6 paxdpuos, a title which 
would never have been given him after the condemnation of 
his writings at Constantinople in 553. In this way a terminus 
a quo for the Catena is found in the death of Theodoret in 
458, a Zerminus ad quem in the Council of Constantinople 
about a century later. 

This survey of the results of the careful examination to 
which the Catenz of different books have been subjected shows 
that the ground has been broken, and that it will not be 
difficult for students to follow up these investigations, and, 
examining the Catene on the different books, to see how far 
they support the conclusions already mentioned, and how far 
they make a reconstruction of the theories necessary. There 
can be no doubt that such work will be most valuable from 
the point of view of patristic literature, and though it is 
unlikely that there will be a great harvest of new discoveries, 
still, there will probably be very fair gleanings in new frag- 
ments which have not yet been noticed, and many things at 
present unedited may see the light. 

In conclusion we may discuss generally the two lines of 
inquiry on which Catenz throw some light, and which make 
them important to the student. In doing this it will be easy 
to notice some of the difficulties which often make the results 
arrived at uncertain, and which—in any case—must be never 
out of mind. The Catenz are valuable, as was said at the 
outset, partly on account of the fragments of the Fathers they 
contain, and partly on account of the Greek text of the Old 
Testament of varying length which is the subject of the 
explanations. But the first point must be to estimate the 
worth of the authority so far as this depends on age and other 
things. As we have already noticed, in some cases these 
compilations are ascribed to well-known names. In these 
cases the ascription cannot be accepted without investigation. 
But in other cases no clue is given except that which can be 
derived from the MSS. themselves. But careful examination 
has wrested from them more information than at first sight 
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they seemed to contain, for we come to see that the work of the 
compiler was not always, or merely, mechanical, but that he 
often reveals his personal standpoint and preference ; in the 
matter of exegesis, for instance, he may prefer the literal to the 
allegorical method, and groups his authorities with reference 
to this point ; in others his order of arrangement would seem 
to be in part chronological. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Theodoret just quoted, we find reflected the doctrinal stand- 
point of the age, and are in this way enabled to place our 
authority in its proper setting of time and place. We have 
also already seen how the actual form of the Catenz, or the 
extraneous matter in the way of prologues, may help us 
towards the same object. But we have further difficulties to 
meet and overcome before we can use the evidence with 
certainty. 

The first object which we have mentioned is the recovery 
of the text of patristic writings. To attain this we must 
be sure of two things at any rate, the first is that the 
Catena is right in attributing the extract to a particular 
writer, the second that the quotation has been extracted 
verbatim. Unless we know how the case stands in these two 
particulars we cannot use them scientifically. Now Catenze 
vary very much in these respects. Sometimes the great 
majority of extracts are quite anonymous, or introduced by 
such words as twvés daciv. This is the case with a Catena 
like that of Olympiodorus on Ecclesiastes. Sometimes nearly 
every quotation is definitely assigned, as in the Catena on 
Isaiah. In other cases the history of a Catena shows that 
mistakes have come in, in the process of transmission. For 
example, when the names of the writers used were transferred 
from the text to the margin, it became difficult to see exactly 
at which of two sentences the one ceased and the next began. 
Again a name might be left out altogether, and then a later 
scribe, seeing a fresh paragraph had begun, recorded it as rod 
avtov, and the two extracts came to be referred to one writer. 
This omission of a name resulting in amalgamation is most 
common where the names occur in the body of the text, and 
where room was left for the insertion of the name in another 
colour, which insertion was for some reason or other forgotten. 
From these and other causes, we find actual mistakes in the 
assignment of extracts to their authors, and the necessity is 
impressed on us of verifying this. point. This can be done 
where we have the full text of the commentary used, but in 
many cases—as for example, in the Book of Proverbs—this is 
impossible. A clear instance of the difficulty sometimes 
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felt by the scribe in regard to such a point is the fact of our 
finding passages which are referred to two writers. Thes 
are especially frequent in one of the Catenz on Job But ws 
supposing that we have assured ourselves that the extract is 
really from the writings of the person to whom it is referred 
have still to be certain that the text is exactly quoted Ther : 
are several considerations which make this necessary. “In the 
first place it was not always the object of the compiler to give 
the exact words ; for his purpose the substance was sufficient 
As an illustration we may take the way in which the uota- 
tions are given in one form of the Catena on Jeremiah This 
is what Ejisenhofer (p. 13) says in regard to Procopius -——All 
these fragments apart from their context offer no equivalent fe 
the original, for he abbreviates his sources.’ Sometimes - 
the other hand, we find the quotations are exact and have 
been carefully verified with reference to the original. This is 
noticed in regard to the quotations from Cyril of Alexandria 
in the Catena of John on Isaiah. Another fact to be remem 
bered is that the extracts were often not taken direct] from 
the Father used, but came either from another and meat 
Catena in the way in which we have seen that Nicetas used 
Olympiodorus, or through some other channel, as Josephu 
for example, is quoted through Eusebius. oe 
Such are the difficulties which have to be borne in mind ; 
and what are the advantages which may be attained b 
overcoming them? It is not to be expected that the sia 
of yet unexamined Catenz will find any rich harvest of frag- 
ments of Origen. They are no longer comparatively vir in 
soil, as in the days of Mai, Pitra, and the earlier waite 
but the study may bring smaller finds of different sorts 
New fragments of Origen, if they are his, may be found in 
examining the MSS.—as, for example, Faulhaber has noted 
them in connexion with the Catenz of Ezekiel. We are not 
likely to recover in this way the lost commentaries of Hippo 
lytus or Origen on Isaiah, but we may help the study of 
patristic literature by an examination of Catenz, and that in 
three ways. We may find material for correcting editions 
already existing, for Migne’s edition, as has been alread 
said, is often nothing but a reproduction of the fra ined 
collected by Mai and others, and that in no “tied a irit ; 
we may bring to light fragments known only from Chtensh 
such as those of Gregory Thaumaturgus, or parts of the 
Greek text of Origen, known otherwise only through Ruffinu 
and meet with writers unknown before, such as the Theo. 
dotus or Abbot Apollo of the Prophetic Catenz, and we 
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may realize that there is unedited much that well deserves 
editing. A list of the unedited commentaries or frag- 
ments of commentaries is collected by Faulhaber, and may 
be gathered elsewhere. Of these we may single out one 
for special mention—the commentary of Hesychius of Jeru- 
salem on the Minor Prophets, which is given in full in one 
of the Catene already referred to. As Faulhaber points 
out, the commentary has a dogmatic value, and the fact of 
his being chosen to represent the allegorical school of Alex- 
andria over against Theodoret as the representative of Antioch 
shows the authoritative position which he held. It would be 
easy to multiply quotations to show that the necessity of 
working at the Catenz is very great at the present time, 
with special reference to the extracts from the Fathers. They 
are the rafts on which very much patristic literature has 
escaped shipwreck. Faulhaber asserts that nearly half of 
what we at present possess of the exegetical works of the 
Fathers is due to the Catenz. Preuschen, in Harnack’s 
History of Christian Literature, asserts that an edition of the 
Fathers is ‘inconceivable’ without a preliminary examination 
of the traditions embodied in Catenz. Lietzmann, in con- 
cluding his monograph, says : 


‘It remains for us only to repeat once more the proposition laid 
down at the beginning of this thesis, that the numerous fragments 
of Greek writers handed down in no other way, or only imperfectly, 
cannot be properly collected in any scientific or useful way without 
a preliminary edition of the Catenze concerned.’ 


In conclusion we have only to say something with reference 
to the text contained in the Catenz, which was the second 
object suggested as important in connexion with this subject. 
Tregelles, in the Preface to his edition of the Codex Zacynthius, 
said that the text contained in manuscripts with Catenz was 
probably a very good text. The argument does not seem a 
very sound one, for there is no a priord reason why it should 
be so,and as a matter of fact each text here as elsewhere 
must be examined on its merits. There are here, too, dangers 
to be avoided, for glosses would find their way into the text 
without any difficulty, and there will always be uncertainty 
as to the source of the text. In the earliest form of Catene, 
for example, where the text is quite distinct from the com- 
ment, it by no means necessarily follows that the text should 
have been copied by the same hand or from the same manu- 
script as was used by the scribe who copied the commentary. 
Where, as in later Catenz, the text and the comment are 
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serves continuous, this is more likely; but, again, here, when the 


frag- text was put in, in a different colour, there was every 
| may probability that the work of copying text and commentary 
+ one was done independently and from different authorities. Of 
Jeru- course all these possibilities make great limitations in the 
n one value we set on the text of Catenez. But there is enough 
points to make their examination worth while. Ejisenhofer, for 
fact of instance, asks the question what text of the Scriptures 
Alex- Procopius used, and comes to the conclusion that he repro- 
ntioch duces the text found in the authorities whom he quotes, and 
uld be then goes on: 
sity of ‘In order to mark the beginning of the separate sections, he 
- time, generally prefixes some words of text which probably are taken from 
They the hexaplaric recension of the Septuagint. Unusually numerous are 
e has the references to Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. These are 
wait ef partially taken from Theodoret, but they may in part have been 
of the taken from the Hexapla, which in Procopius’s time was still in 
heaters existence in the library at Czesarea. 
of the The nearness of Gaza, the home of Procopius, to Czsarea 
ination makes this supposition very likely. The hexaplaric text is 
in con- found also in the Catenz on the Prophets, and Faulhaber 
notices in connexion with Ezekiel that there are gleanings 
, which have not been harvested in some of the Catenz manu- 
ion laid scripts of that book. The same text is found in Catene 
ety on the Minor Prophets. But the references to the Hexapla 


alilheonsh do not exhaust the interest of the text found in Catenz, for it 
is noticed in Krumbacher’s Azstory that the text found in the 
commentary of one Gregory of Agrigentum quoted in a 


‘ference Catena on Ecclesiastes is quite different from that of the 
second xown. The last instance which may be given has to do with 
subject. the book of Proverbs, where Achelis in his Wzppolytstudien 
ynthius, notices that the text contained in the big Catena which he 
nz was regards as the oldest is very well worth attention. These 
seem a instances show that an examination of the Catene may bring 
should to light many points of interest connected with the text of 
sewhere the Septuagint. 

dangers It has not been possible to do more than summarize the 
the text investigations which have been made in increasing number 
ertainty in recent years. Enough has perhaps been said to show that 
Catene, the subject of Catenz is not such a pathless wilderness as 
he com- those who have not studied it might have imagined ; that 
t should there are now sufficient guides to enable students here in 
e manu- England to examine without very much trouble the material 
mentary. which has not yet been investigated ; and that if no very 
ment are great results can be held out in the way of new discoveries, 
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still both in regard to patristic literature and in reference to 
the text of the Septuagint, there will be enough to stimulate, 
and there will always be the chance of a ‘ find,’ while there 
will always be the satisfaction of feeling that work is being 
done which, on the evidence of many whose names have been 
quoted, must be done and done soon in order to clear the 
ground as it ought to be cleared before a thoroughly safe 
foundation can be laid in regard to editions either of the 
Fathers or of the Septuagint. 























ArT. III.—FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. 


Five Great Oxford Leaders—Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon, 
and Church. By the Rev. AuG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. (London, 

1900.) 










CANON DONALDSON’S interesting book does not supply any 
new facts or original ideas in connexion with the five great 
men of whose lives it treats. The publication of it is, none 
the less, to be welcomed. The author of it has succeeded in 
the very difficult task of giving in a short space a clear and 
accurate presentation, vivid though sober, compressed yet 
not dull, of the personality and work of those who in them- 
selves were most remarkable men, and to whom Christian 
thought and life in England owe a great debt. 

We can imagine some of our readers questioning whether 
it is worth while to have presented the main characteristics of 
those whom Canon Donaldson describes as Five Great Oxford 
Leaders in such a form as may appeal to a wider circle than 
that within which the study of more elaborate biographies 
and of theological works and sermons is possible. It may be 
asked, If all which is here set forth exists already in some 
form or other,' what is the use of putting it out in this par- 
ticular way? The justification for Canon Donaldson’s work 
is to be found, not only in the personal help which it may 
be to very many to gain a clear and practical conception of 
lives that are full of deep spiritual import, but also in the 
fact that these lives convey lessons of the greatest importance 
for the Church in England at the present time, which need to 























' With regard to Dr. Liddon, of whom ‘no biography has as yet been 
published,’ Canon Donaldson says that ‘his own works have been chiefly 
drawn upon to tell the story of his life and teaching’ (Preface, p. vi). 
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be popularized and brought home to the fullest possible 
extent. The account given of Mr. Keble, we are told in the 
preface, ‘ had its origin in a lecture’ ‘ prepared for delivery at 
a meeting of the Church Society of Frome, Somerset,’ ‘and 
repeated later at a similar gathering in the Chapter House, 
Bristol Cathedral’ (p. v). It is much to be wished that the 
clergy would make their own, and impart to their congrega- 
tions, that knowledge of the Tractarian Movement and the 
principles which underlay it which this book contains. The 
greatest ignorance pervades the minds of Church people as 
to the character and work of Dr. Pusey. Even in Oxford, if 
we are rightly informed, younger men are now not quite sure 
who Dr. Liddon was! 

We have written on the subject of the ‘five great’ 
‘leaders’ on so many former occasions ' that it is unnecessary 
for us to refer to the details of their history. But Canon 
Donaldson’s book affords us an opportunity, of which we 
hasten to avail ourselves, of trying to point out a very few 
salient features of their lives on which it is, we think, of 
some special importance to dwell at the present time. 

We are grateful to Canon Donaldson for mentioning that 
the Oxford Movement owed very much to 


‘the old English Catholic party which had never ceased to exist in 
the Anglican Church from the days of Archbishop Parker onwards. 
Its fathers were Hooker, and Andrewes, and Laud, and Cosin. It 
was in the seventeenth century cheered by the poetry of George 
Herbert and the piety of Ken; in the eighteenth by the primitive 
holiness of Bishop Wilson, and the strong intellect of Bishop Butler, 
who were not solitary instances, but types of Anglican Churchman- 
ship’ (p. 7). 


The Latitudinarianism and Erastianism of English thought 
and policy, especially among the Bishops, during large part 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, are 
facts not to be ignored. The low level of life, perhaps 
especially unsatisfactory among many of the clergy, during 
much of the same period, must be frankly recognized. The 
theology of many learned writers, among whom Hooker, in 
spite of his great and characteristic excellencies, must be 
included, had serious deficiencies. But here, as elsewhere, 
the maxim Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi holds good. 


1 See, e.g., Church Quarterly Review, January 1883, pp. 381-404, 
October 1890, pp. 212-8, July 1893, pp. 416-24, January 1894, pp. 393- 
445, January 1895, pp. 336-57, April 1895, pp. 85-102, January 1896, 
PP. 359-72, July 1896, pp. 417-31, January 1898, pp. 279-96, July 1899, 
pp. 344-67. 
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The great principles for which the Tractarians fought had 
never been altogether lost in the Church of England. When 
we hear or read statements, as we not infrequently do, which 
assert or imply that there was nothing but deadness and 
darkness from the time of Edward VI. to well nigh the present 
reign, we are sometimes at a loss to know whether to wonder 
most at the ignorance or at the perversity of those who so 
speak and write. There is nothing to be gained by glossing 
over painful facts ; but there is much to be lost by ignoring 
a brighter side. To be unmindful of the great theologians of 
the seventeenth century, to fail to recognize the witness borne 
by such men as William Law and Jones of Nayland, to leave 
unnoticed the insight of Dr. Sikes and the profound know- 
ledge of Dr. Routh, is to abandon the possibility of forming 
a just estimate of the history and character of the English 
Church. 

Canon Donaldson reminds us of the ‘long years’ ‘spent’ 
‘in the retirement of country parishes’ by Mr. Keble, ‘ Dr. 
Mozley, whom many deem the greatest thinker since Butler 
that the Church of England has produced,’ and Dean Church 
(p. 12). It is appalling to think of the amount of leisure 
time possessed by the clergy in many of the small country 
parishes, and of the way in which that time is spent. There 
are many respects in which there has been improvement in 
the lives and work of the incumbents of such parishes in late 
years. There are more churches where there is daily service. 
There are more schools where there is something like 
careful instruction. There are more instances of teaching 
and practice on genuine Church lines. There is decidedly 
less neglect of duty for the sake of sport or dissipation. We 
doubt whether there is much improvement in the care taken 
not to waste time which is the gift of God. The reading and 
re-reading of Terence, or Horace, or Sophocles, by the old- 
fashioned scholarly parson of no very high ideals and no very 
great industry, was not, perhaps, particularly satisfactory. It 
was hardly so enervating or enfeebling to the mind as the 
constant perusal of the Dazly Graphic and the Pall Mall 
Magazine. The production of ponderous books of learning, 
so badly arranged and ill-digested as to be almost useless, 
was not, perhaps, altogether wisely spent labour. It was better 
than that dilettante reading of innumerable light books which 
injures character as well as wastes time. It is much to be 
wished that the small country parishes might be in the hands 
of men who would make a good use of the leisure they would 
thus possess by finding time for solid study, by gaining a 
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strong grasp.on great principles, by avoiding the danger, into 
which many fall, of being at once reactionary and unbalanced. 
Some indeed there are who are using to the full the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. To any such the record of Mr. 
Keble’s life must be a great encouragement : 


‘He never neglected any department of his pastoral duties, never 
omitted daily service, teaching in his schools, visiting the sick ; he 
was a student to the end of his life, and a tender and affectionate 
pastor and friend to all his people, young and old’ (p. 39). 


At the same time, 


‘the retirement of his country parish did not keep him secluded from 
the din of controversy and the clash of contending parties. Not a 
crisis in the Church’s history, not a threat of State encroachment, not 
arise of blighting error, but roused him to earnest activity in the 
Church’s behalf. His letters to Dr. Pusey and others, his pamphlets 
and essays, are full of all those grave occasions that mark the struggle 
of the Catholic party in the Church. In the Gorham controversy, 
in the prosecution of Archdeacon Denison, in the censure passed 
upon Bishop Forbes of Brechin, in the troubles in the South African 
dioceses through the trial and condemnation of Bishop Colenso, 
Keble’s pen was ever active. He had a great affection and respect 
for Bishop Gray of Capetown. All through the years 1864 and 1865 

. he sent important letters to one whom he regarded as a 
champion of the Catholic Faith, full of encouragement, sympathy, 
and advice. He felt . . . how serious a position the Church of 
England was in, through being subjected to the very unsatisfactory 
decisions of so anomalous a court of appeal as the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. He again and again. .. declared his opinion 
that it would be necessary to destroy it as the Ecclesiastical Final 
Court of Appeal . . . The Sacraments of Holy Baptism and the 
Eucharist were again and again the subject of his earnest defence. 
His work on Lucharistical Adoration is a well-known monument of 
his patristic and liturgical knowledge ... He appeared as the 
staunch champion of the sanctity of Christian marriage ; and, in the 
controversy that arose out of Essays and Reviews, the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture and the true eschatology of the Catholic Church 
were strenuously upheld by him’ (pp. 36-8). 


Canon Donaldson, following a fine sermon by Dr, Liddon,! 
calls attention to 


‘three leading characteristics found in Keble: (1) A strong sense of 
Divine truth centring itself on the Personality of Christ. (2) A holy 
severity in his own personal life. This exhibited itself not only in 
such details as fasting, which he practised rigorously, even in his old 
age refusing to take food before a Celebration, though at a late hour, 
but also in a marvellous self-restraint under difficult and trying 


1 Liddon, Clerical Life and Work, pp. 332-54. 
E2 
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circumstances. (3) A remarkable courage, tempered by gentleness, 


which led him to befriend an unpopular cause, or acknowledge prin- 
ciples of which the world was afraid’ (p. 21). 


We wish Canon Donaldson had brought out a little more 
fully in express terms what underlies a great deal that-he says, 
the spirit of holy fear by which Mr. Keble was constantly 
animated. This characteristic of his life affords the ex- 
planation of very much. It strongly marked his writings, 
whether poetical, or homiletic, or theological. It supplied 
the reason of the points referred to in the passage we have just 
quoted. The ‘sense of Divine truth’ bound up with the 
recognition of the Personality of Christ, the rule and vigour 
of spiritual life, the union of gentleness with courage—all 
these had their basis in holy fear. We should have been glad 
to see this more carefully emphasized both for the sake of 
bringing out Mr. Keble’s character better, and because the 
spirit of holy fear is greatly needed at the present time. An 
increase in it might do much to check the loose way in which 
the authority of our Lord is too often regarded ; the extent 
to which fasting, if enjoined as a rule, is not understood as a 
moral discipline; and that very alarming element in the 
ecclesiastical thought and language of the day which leads 
many to be either weak or insolent, and deprives them of the 
power of being at once strong and patient, courageous and 
self-controlled. It is not our place to judge individuals, 
especially those who are set in high office in the Church, the 
strain on whose wisdom and discretion must be tremendous ; 
but we cannot help feeling that more of this quality which 
was so markedly exhibited in Mr. Keble might have saved 
us from those displays of flippancy and irreverence in a very 
distinguished quarter which disgust many men of the world 
not less than they shock simple and devout souls. And it 
might have prevented that startling treatment of the solemn 
subject of Confession which, in tabulating the reasons why 
Absolution is sought, was content to leave out of account the 
pressure of the burden of sin upon the soul. 

In the essay on John Henry Newman, Canon Donaldson 
quotes a striking passage from the Grammar of Assent on 
the reality of faith in God as found in children. We do not 
think we need apologize to our readers if we give this quota- 
tion here, and with it a few sentences both before and after 
it which Canon Donaldson does not quote. 

‘It,is my wish,’ Cardinal Newman there says, ‘to take an ordinary 
child, but still one who is safe from influences destructive of his 
religious instincts. Supposing he has offended his parents, he will 
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all alone and without effort, as if it were the most natural of acts, 
place himself in the presence of God, and beg of Him to set him 
right with them. Let us consider how much is involved in this 
simple act. First, it involves the impression on his mind of an 
Unseen Being with whom he is in immediate relation, and that rela- 
tion so familiar that he can address Him whenever he himself 
chooses ; next, of One whose goodwill towards him he is assured of, 
and can take for granted—nay, who loves him better, and is nearer 
to him than his parents ; further, of One who can hear him, wherever 
he happens to be, and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need 
not be vocal ; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change in the 
state of feeling of others towards him. That is, we shall not be 
wrong in holding that this child has in his mind the image of an 
Invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence among us, 
who is present everywhere, who is heart-reading, heart-changing, 
ever-accessible, open to impetration. What a strong and intimate 
vision of God must he have already attained, if, as I have supposed, 
an ordinary trouble of mind has the spontaneous effect of leading 
him for consolation and aid to an Invisible Personal Power !’! 


We have quoted this passage because the fact that Car- 
dinal Newman could write it appears to us to illustrate the 
extent to which spiritual and supernatural ideas were real to 
him. To the accuracy of his thought there were, in our judg- 
ment, very serious limitations. He was not incapable, unless 


we are mistaken, of slipping on from a point really made to 
another point distinct from it without any argumentative con- 
nexion of the two points, and apparently unconscious that he 
could not rightly use the latter as a step to further results. 
It may be doubted whether in all the writings of his long and 
studious life and in the reasoning which lay behind them he 
ever properly faced some of the most fundamental questions 
of thought and practice. With all his marvellous gifts and 
moral influence, there is, to us, something disappointing in 
him as a thinker. When we have read what he has written, 
or even, as has been our privilege, listened to words from his 
lips, and have marvelled at his genius and admired his powers 
of expression and recognized his moral force, there has 
always been left on our minds the sense that, after all, he has 
failed to satisfy our needs and has not helped us to solve the 
real problems of life. But, while we are thus not without 
doubt that as a thinker Newman has been rated too high, 
among his many characteristic merits must be cordially 
recognized the strong grasp on the spiritual and the super- 
natural to which we have referred. This feature might be 


* Newman, dz Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent, pp. 112-3, 
partly quoted in Five Great Oxford Leaders, p. 72. 
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very copiously illustrated. It may be sufficient for us simply 
to refer to it and to quote, in addition to the passage already 
given, the sentence in his sermon on ‘the immortality of the 
soul’ in which he says: 


‘Should it so happen that misfortunes come upon us (as they 
often do) then still more are we led to understand the nothingness 
of this world ; then still more are we led to distrust it, and are 
weaned from the love of it, till at length it floats before our eyes 
merely as some idle veil, which, notwithstanding its many tints, cannot 
hide the view of what is beyond it ;—and we begin, by degrees, to 
perceive that there are but two beings in the whole universe, our own 
soul, and the God who made it.’ ! 


As holy fear, so the grasp on the supernatural which is 
closely connected with it isa present need. It is not surprising 
that increased knowledge of the wonders of nature has done 
something to obscure instead of to reveal God. As it is 
realized how much can be done by material means, it is not 
strange if an impression is formed that there is nothing which 
is not material. To give one instance: to have grasped the 
marvellous character of the human brain, and to have learned 
a little of its processes and its connexion with the rest of the 
body may easily suggest a question whether, if that which is 
material can do so much, it may not be able to account for 
everything of which we know. To those who value the 
supernatural it must be a matter, if not for surprise, yet for 
deep sorrow to observe that inadequate realization of it per- 
vades very much theological and religious thought. Very 
much which has been written of late about our Lord, and 
about Holy Scripture, and about the Church, has had as its 
radical fault a failure to recognize the due place of the super- 
natural. And, to refer for a moment to controversies of 
another kind, it is a sense of that which is spiritual, and its 
awful solemnity, and its nearness, and its power of utilizing 
that which is material, which may show at once the impor- 
tance and the limitations of ceremonial observances. 

Canon Donaldson points out that 


‘Newman was quite capable of criticizing the abuses existing in 
the Church, and the action of individual Popes, without in the least 
losing faith in the rightfulness of the Papal system as a whole. He 
could speak of the St. Bartholomew massacre as an “insane act,” 
and deprecate “ Pope Gregory’s hasty approbation of so great a 
crime.” He could realize that the Court of Rome, “ frightened out 
of its wits,” might then and at other times be “mixed up with mere 


1 Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 23. 
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politicians and unscrupulous men,” and made serious mistakes that 
could not be defended. The condition of the Papacy at any 
particular date did not disturb his confidence in it as a divinely 
appointed institution’ (pp. 137-8). 


Now, we have our reasons, which we have expressed on 
more occasions than one, for regarding acceptance of the 
Papal claims as incompatible with true Catholicity. But we 
could wish that we were not from time to time confronted 
with a method of rejection of those claims which is based on 
grounds which, if carried out to their logical issues, would be 
destructive of belief altogether. There are great problems as 
to the toleration of error and the toleration of evil in the true 
Church which, so far as we know, have nowhere as yet been 
adequately handled. A competent writer who would treat 
these subjects with knowledge and skill, following perhaps some 
of the lines of thought in St. Augustine’s treatises against the 
Donatists, and would show the difference between unworthy 
compromise and holy charity as to matters both of faith and 
of morals, would confer a great service on his readers. It 
may be that there are elements in the subject which pass 
beyond the limits to which human thought in its present 
state can reach. However that may be, in the absence of 
any adequate treatment of it, it is painful to meet with the 
rash statements we often notice that certain errors and certain 
evils are destructive of the claims of, according to some, the 
Church of Rome and, according to others, the Church of 
England to be even parts of the true Church. When Car- 
dinal Newman, in recognizing to a correspondent ‘the exis- 
tence of that flood of evil which shocks you in the visible 
Church,’ added that, for himself, 


‘if it touched my faith mortally in the divinity of Catholicism, it 
would, by parity of reason, touch my faith in the Being of a personal 
God and moral Governor’ (p. 138), 


he did not indeed approach the solution of the problem, but 
he pointed out one of the elements in it which need considera- 
tion. 

Canon Donaldson briefly touches the question what 
Cardinal Newman did for the Church of Rome. 


‘He loved,’ he writes, ‘the Roman Church for which he had 
sacrificed so much. He brought to her service a wonderful treasure 
of gifts, acquired and natural. Did that Communion utilize to the 
full all that he brought? Has there been any adequate harvest in 
the Roman Church in England of so great an increase of talent 
brought into her fold ?’ (p. 145). 





Five Great Oxford Leaders. 

What Canon Donaldson says on the subject of the influence 
of the Roman Church in England in reply to this question is not 
without interest ; but he fails to deal with the very important 
point of the extent to which the Church of Rome itself, 
especially in England, has been affected by Newman’s life 
within it. One of the tasks accomplished by Cardinal 
Manning was the transformation of English Romanism from 
being what he called ‘Gallican in spirit’ and ‘ Low 
Catholicism’! to Ultramontanism. It is well to ask whether 
the other great English Cardinal, whom Mgr. Talbot did not 
scruple to call ‘the most dangerous man in England,’? ac- 
complished any parallel work. Looking at the Church of 
Rome from outside, it is impossible to see that Newman 
succeeded in influencing it to any considerable extent. The 
arbitrary temper, the failure to face facts, the want of 
sympathy with movements of thought to which many 
principles of Newman’s life, in spite of what we believe to 
have been his limitations, were naturally opposed, have been 
increased rather than lessened. The pathetic statement of 
the ‘hindrances to the spread of the Catholic Church in 
England, * which Cardinal Manning left among his papers, 
may be a sign that, in spite of his Ultramontanism and of his 
having failed to give effect in his life to what he is thus seen 
to have thought, the rule of Cardinal Vaughan is even further 
removed than was that of his predecessor from what would 
have been congenial to Newman. And the changes through 
which the policy of Pope Leo XIII. has gone, passing from 
a reforming spirit of real liberality to acquiescence in the 
traditional methods of the Roman Court, supply one of many 
indications that there was little fulfilment of Dr. Pusey’s . 
hope that the loss to the Church of England in Newman’s 
secession might be counterbalanced by the gain to the Church 
of Rome.‘ 

Canon Donaldson’s third essay is on Edward Bouverie 
Pusey. Dr. Pusey’s life and work are full of valuable 
lessons. Among these is that from his study and use of 
the writings of the Fathers. In a famous letter written in 
1865 Newman described how his own feelings in reading the 
Fathers were changed when he became a Roman Catholic: 


‘I recollect well,’ he says, ‘what an outcast I seemed to myself, 
when I took down from the shelves of my library the volumes of St. 


1 Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, ii. 134. 
* Ibid. ii. 318. 

8 Jbid. ii. 773-96. 

4 Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, ii. 460-3. 
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Athanasius or St. Basil, and set myself to study them ; and how, on 
the contrary, when at length I was brought into Catholic com- 
munion, I kissed them with delight, with a feeling that in them I had 
more than all that I had lost ; and, as though I were directly 
addressing the glorious saints, who bequeathed them to the Church, 
how I said to the inanimate pages, “ You are now mine, and I am 
now yours, beyond any mistake.”’ ! 


Dr. Pusey’s writings show no sign of his having felt him- 
self ‘an outcast’ when he read the Fathers. He was familiar 
with their works to an extraordinary extent. His books 
abound in voluminous quotations from Fathers of all times 
and places. He was evidently at home in those whom he 
thus freely used. 

The study of the patristic writings has a special value of 
its own. We hope it is not true that, as we have been in- 
formed, the impetus given to it by the preparation and publi- 
cation of the Lzbrary of the Fathers has spent its force. We 
do not think that attention to later treatises, whether medizval, 
or sixteenth or seventeenth century, or of the present time, 
will compensate for neglect of the Fathers. The writers of 
the Middle Ages have their merits. There is very much to be 
learned from their statements and arguments, from their 
method, and from their imperfections. If it is a wearisome 
task to toil through much which was published in the six- 
teenth century, it is not easy to gain a true idea of the mean- 
ing of subsequent history without having done so. The 
English theologians of the seventeenth century have, as we 
have already indicated, a worth which is rarely sufficiently 
appreciated. Modern Roman text books and English works 
of the present day may be put to a very good use. But we 
do not think that any of these will give that which is 
abundantly found in the Fathers. The patristic presentation 
of Christian truth is not less dogmatic, though it is less 
systematized, than the teaching of the schoolmen and their 
successors. But the dogma contained in the Fathers is put 
in such a way as to have a wonderful freshness and power 
and to be clearly in relation with the needs of souls. There 
is a winning warmth about their teaching which is lacking in 
the more mechanical methods of later times. We value the 
scholastic theology too highly to attempt to depreciate it ; 
but we cannot think the study of it healthy unless it is 
supplemented by what is fresher, less mechanical, more fully 
brought into touch with human needs, and with more signs of 
the use of Holy Scripture as a living power. We do not 


' Newman, Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching, p. 357- 
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suppose that the schoolmen were without vigorous personal 
spiritual life ; owing to the form in which the circumstances of 
the time led to their expressing their teaching the existence 
of it is only rarely shown in their works. 

There may have been imperfections in Dr. Pusey’s 
patristic labours. He was to a large extent a pioneer. He 
may have failed sometimes to distinguish between the passages 
which clearly assert a particular truth and those which only 
possibly imply it. He may not always have sufficiently re- 
cognized the existence of different types of minds among the 
Fathers, or the historical setting of their statements, or that 
the same truth is sometimes expressed in different phraseology, 
or that the same words do not always in different writers 
mean quite the same thing. The thoroughness and honesty 
of his work and the insight which continuous study gave him, 
are perhaps most clearly illustrated by the fact that when the 
dwarfs, standing on the giant’s shoulders and using the 
materials provided for them by the giant’s labours, have made 
their criticisms and their qualifications and have cut out a 
passage in one place and put in another somewhere else, the 
main results are found to be unaffected. 

It is our conviction that, if the theological teachers of the 
Church of England are to present Christian truth in such a way 
as to be alike according to the revealed faith and acceptable 
to earnest minds, there is need that, whatever else they may 
add to it, they find a place for the study of the Fathers. 

From the master Canon Donaldson fittingly goes on to 
the disciple and places his essay on Henry Parry Liddon 
alter that on Pusey. The sympathy with and appreciation 
of Dr. Liddon which he shows makes us the more regret that 
he expresses some doubt as tothe rightfulness of the attitude 
which Liddon took up in a particular discussion. 


‘ He,’ it is said, ‘ who had so firm a belief in the unceasing presence 
of Christ in His Church, and of the indwelling power of the Holy 
Ghost, could have no serious doubts of the future of the written 
Word of God as the abiding record of the Divine revelation. He 
feared little the assaults from without ; what wounded and pained 
him were the concessions from within to the advancing tide of 
criticism. The pain was all the greater from the fact that the con- 
cessions came from the very quarter where resistance might have been 
expected, from the very walls of that institution bearing the honoured 
name of his spiritual master, which he had hoped would be a bul- 
wark against the disintegrating forces of negative criticism. 

‘What was most serious to him was the apparent attempt to 
make the ‘supposed results of the Higher Criticism acceptable to 
Christians at the expense of the infallibility of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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While he had all along, as early as his Bampton Lectures, recognized 
limitation of knowledge in our Lord’s human mind,' he emphati- 
cally resisted all teaching that implied that the Incarnate Son of God 
could err on any matters on which He made positive affirmation’ 
(pp. 296-7). ’ 

‘Liddon was greatly distressed at the line taken by some of his 
younger friends. . . . To him their attitude seemed to be 
dangerously near to a betrayal of the Church’s deposit, and to a 
surrender of a complete and unswerving faith in the infallibility of 
Jesus Christ as the great Teacher of the Church. Perhaps it will 
be possible for a future generation to trace the restraining influence 
of the great preacher of the God-head of his ‘‘dearest Lord”? .. 
on the younger school of men who were largely affected by the 
Higher Criticism. Perhaps it may be found, as the years go by, that 
a reconciliation will be discovered which shall retain unimpaired the 
truth of the Incarnation as Liddon held and taught it, and the Divine 
authority of Holy Scripture as the inspired Word of God, with a new 
understanding of the origin and development of the literary vehicle 
in which that Word is enshrined’ (p. 301). 


We should not have quarrelled with Canon Donaldson if 
he had been content to simply state what Dr. Liddon’s posi- 
tion in this matter was, and to leave it without any comment 
of his own. Since he has added his comment,*® we are con- 
strained to say that we think it very unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Liddon did not raise theological objection to any view of the 
composition of Holy Scripture which left it a trustworthy 
authority, or to the assertion of any date or author which was 
not in conflict with anything it was necessary to maintain. 
What he did object to was a treatment of the Old Testament 
which made parts of it mythical and legendary, and such a 
setting aside of our Lord’s authority as would make it possible 
to say that the one hundred and tenth Psalm was not the 
work of David. The fourth and subsequent editions of Luar 
Mundi made it clear that the editor of that book had not in- 
tended to deny the infallibility of our Lord ; but he con- 
tinued to maintain both in his essay on the Inspiration of 
Scripture and in his subsequent Bampton Lectures that it 
was compatible with Christian belief to deny the Davidic 
authorship of Psalm cx. There are, we think, two reasons of 
considerable weight for doubting whether the ‘ reconciliation’ 


' It should have been mentioned that Dr. Liddon only allowed 
‘limitation of knowledge in our Lord’s human mind,’ besides the necessary 
limitation involved in the nature of the mind, in the one matter in 
St. Mark xiii. 32. See his Bampton Lectures, pp. 464-80. 

? This expression is from a sermon by the Dean of Gloucester, reported 
in the Guardian, September 17, 1890. 

8 There is a similar remark with reference to Dr. Pusey on p. 205. 
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of which Canon Donaldson writes will ever take place between 
‘ the truth of the Incarnation, as Liddon held and taught it,’ 
and a view of Holy Scripture which declines to allow that 
Psalm cx. was written by David. The first reason is that 
Canon Gore—and we desire to say that our respect and re- 
gard for him, and our appreciation of much he has done for 
many years past, would lead us to abstain from criticizing 
or condemning any teaching of his, if we could reconcile 
our silence with fidelity to Christian truth—has committed 
himself in his Dzéssertations on Subjects connected with the 
Incarnation‘ to a view of the Incarnation altogether contrary 
to that held and taught by Dr. Liddon, since he affirms a 
form of the ‘ kenotic theory’ and contends that the Person of 
the Son of God on becoming incarnate abandoned His Divine 
knowledge within the sphere of the Incarnation, and appears 
to be of opinion that this position is the natural corollary of 
the attitude about Holy Scripture taken up in Lux Mundt. 
The second reason is that the whole course of events of the 
last ten years has tended to show that the throwing-over of 
our Lord’s authority as to the author of Psalm cx. is not 
likely to stand by itself. There have been too many instances 
of those who deny the Davidic authorship of this Psalm 
refusing to allow to our Lord Divine authority or super- 
natural knowledge of any kind. In effect, it has proved 
easier to throw doubt on the value of His assertions than to 
limit the doubts to any particular sphere—more difficult to 
exclude, with Canon Gore, the authorship of Psalm cx. from 
matters on which He made definite statements, than to open 
the way for such playing fast and loose with much in His 
teaching as must, we are sure, be to Canon Gore a cause of 
great distress.” 

One of the most marked features in Dr. Liddon was his 
courage and consistency. The crowds who hung upon his 
preaching were attracted not only by his splendid oratorical 
powers and clear teaching of truth and grasp on the subjects 
which were moving in men’s minds, but no less also by the 
moral force which underlay all which he said. It was 
instinctively felt that no considerations would make him 
abandon a belief of the truth of which he was convinced, or a 
course of action which he was persuaded was right. His 
hearers might or might not accept his teaching ; certainly, 


1 For a review of this book see Church Quarterly Review, January 
1896, pp 303-34. : ; ; 

* Abundant illustrations of what we have here said may be seen in 
the recently published first volume of Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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very many of them did not agree with him on highly impor- 
tant matters ; he was listened to with attention and respect 
because his loyalty to conviction was recognized. Similarly, 
it was felt about him by those who had to act with him in 
any way that he was absolutely to be trusted; and that, 
whatever he might do, it would always be at the dictates of 
his conscientious belief. The famous action by which, when 
Archbishop Tait and others wished to abolish the compul- 
sory use of the Quicungue vult, he, in common with Dr. 
Pusey, declared that ‘he would resign all his offices and pre- 
ferments if the Athanasian Creed were tampered with’ (p. 269), 
and thus brought about the retention of the Creed, was repre- 
sentative of the man. Of him Canon Donaldson well says : 

‘Single-hearted, perfectly free from all vulgar craving for honour 
or preferment, courageous in proclaiming truth, the friend of the 
oppressed, generous in giving almost to lavishness, considerate and 
tender to lowly men and women, his example as well as his splendid 
gifts will be for ever linked with that great revival of the Church in 
England in which he played so noble a part’ (p. 308).! 


The last of the essays is on Richard William Church. 
It conveys a very clear impression of the distinctive excel- 
lencies of Dean Church’s character. It does not mention a 
contrast which, amid very much which was alike, may be 
made between him and Dr. Liddon. Dr. Liddon’s mind was 
essentially dogmatic ; he loved sharply cut alternatives ; the 
use of dilemma supplied one of the best known arguments of 
his Bampton Lectures. Dean Church, on the other hand, 
while, after full consideration of what might be said on both 
sides of the question, he could make up his mind definitely 
and strongly, had little of the dogmatic temperament. Dr. 
Liddon was, perhaps, sometimes inclined to be too sweeping 
and absolute. Dean Church may have been occasionally too 
gentle towards error. In both alike, full knowledge, ripe judg- 
ment, and high character combined to prevent serious mistake.? 





1 We do not see why the reasons which compelled Dr. Liddon to 
resign his office as vice-principal of the Theological College at Cuddesdon 
should have been glossed over (p. 237). This course might have been 
advisable if the facts had never been published. But they were given to 
the world in the Lfe of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, ii. 366- 
373. They afford an additional illustration of the consistency and strength 
to which we have referred. 

2 Canon Donaldson refers to Dean Church’s share in the foundation 
of the Guardian, and his long connexion with it (p. 329). We cannot 
refrain from expressing our regret at the encouragement which this news- 
paper, with its many great excellences, has for some time past given to 
views about Holy Scripture which we think disastrous. It appears to 
have completed a severance from its traditional associations by the 
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If we are to select for present instruction one element in 
the case of Dean Church, as we have referred to holy fear, 
the sense of the spiritual, patristic learning, and consistent 
courage in the case of the other four ‘ leaders,’ it must be that 
of culture. It can hardly be questioned that the outlook of 
many clergymen is painfully narrow ; that they often seem 
incapable of entering into the interests of intelligent educated 
men; and that a feeling is growing up among the more 
cultivated laity that it is useless for them to pay any attention 
to the opinion on most matters of the clergy generally. 
The rush of modern life, the terrible pressure of practical 
work, the urgent calls which break up time, make it very 
difficult for many clergymen to keep any hold on literature 
or history. We could only say that this fact makes it the 
more needful for those who have opportunity for reading to 
take care to use the opportunity well ; and that the bracing 
and refining and strengthening and enlarging influence of the 
study of really great books—as, for instance, the works of 
Plato and Gibbon, St. Augustine and Bishop Butler, St. 
Athanasius and Archbishop Bramhall, Dante and Browning 
—may be easily under-rated by those who are anxious to get 
what knowledge they can in a short and easy form. 


‘Such a life as that of Dean Church,’ writes Canon Donaldson, 
‘is a great encouragement and consolation to loyal sons of the 
Church of England. It serves to assure them that, in spite of 
apparent failures and shortcomings, in the midst of great entangle- 
ments from its connexion with the State, though scarcely ever free 
from harassing controversy and strife of tongues, though many who 
claim membership in her ranks seem strangely to have failed in 
absorbing her true Catholic spirit, she has not yet lost the power of 
training great and noble children. She has not altogether failed to 
retain the allegiance of men of learning, culture, taste, and, above all, 
Christian character in its noblest form. Dean Church commended 
the Church of England to men of intellect by his extraordinary 
thoroughness and depth of reading; he adorned the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, of His Holy Church, by a beautiful life ; he expounded 
the Catholic faith in writings of unrivalled purity of style ; he could 
make the simple truths of Christianity intelligible to the peasants of 
Somerset, and the mysteries of the Kingdom of God more and more 
acceptable to the intellectual apprehension of the university students 
of Oxford, and the busy men of the world in London’ (p. 381). 


recent reviews approving, with very slight qualifications, Professor Gard- 
ner’s Exploratio Evangelica, a work which denies the virgin birth, 
resurrection, and personal deity of our Lord, and Dr. Cheyne’s 7he Chris- 
tian Use of the Psalms, in the numbers for January 31 and February 7, 
1900. Foran article on Exploratio Evangelica, see Church Quarterly 


Review, January 1900, pp. 305-33. 
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Religious convictions separated one of the ‘five great’ 
‘leaders’ from the other four. They were alike in their 
strong hold on the central truths of the Christian faith, their 
devotion to our Lord, and the unselfish disinterestedness of 
their lives. They did much for the theology and religious 
practice of the English Church. They did much also by the 
exhibition of examples of that robustness of mind and 
strength of character which we cannot afford to lose. 


ART. IV.—THE EDGE OF A PARSON’S GARDEN. 


1. Pot-Pourrt from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. 
EARLE. Ninth Edition. (London, 1897.) 

2. More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. 
EARLE. (London, 1899.) 

3. A Year in a LancashireGarden. By HENRY A. BRIGHT. 
(London, 1891.) 

4. Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. By 
C. H. WRIGHT and D. DEWAR. (London, 1898.) 

5. Fruit Culture for Amateurs. By S. T. WRIGHT. 
Second Edition. (London, 1898.) 

6. Profitable Frutt-Growing. The Worshipful Company of 
Fruiterers’ Prize Essay. By JOHN WRIGHT. Second 
Edition. (London, 1890.) 

7. The Chemistry of the Garden. A Primer for Amateurs 

‘and Young Gardeners. By H. H? Cousins, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. (London, 1899.) 

8. Helpful Hints for Hard Times. A Series by various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. E. BARTRUM, D.D. 
(London, 1895.) 

9. How I came to Grow Bulbs. A Reliable Guide to the 
best varieties and how to grow them. By R. SYDENHAM. 
Fourteenth Edition. (Birmingham, 1899.) 

10. Of Gardens. An Essay by LORD BAcON. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Professor HENRY MORLEY. (Lon- 
don, 1883.) 

11. Husbandry Spiritualized ; or, the Heavenly Use of Earthly 
Things. By the Rev. JOHN FLAVEL. A New Edition, 
with a Portrait. (Leeds, 1788.) 


AROUND many of the country parsonages of England there 
are beautiful old-fashioned gardens of moderate size which 
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have a special character of their own. They contribute a real 
part to the picture of English domestic life in the country, 
but they are smaller as a rule, and perhaps on that account 
are more homely, than the gardens of the country squires ; 
and they bear the marks of fresh enterprise resulting from a 
succession of incumbents who in turn have tried their hands 
upon the plot. They stand midway, in fact, between the 
gardens of the hall and of the cottage, and no doubt have 
something to teach both, as they certainly may learn much 
from each of them. Our observations upon gardening, and 
upon the list of books at the head of this article, will be made 
with our eye chiefly upon the clergyman’s garden, but without 
forgetting that all gardeners are bound together by ties of 
common sympathy. 

Many of the clergy of course have had life-long experi- 
ence of gardening, but the method of filling up country livings 
is such that not uncommonly a clergyman who has never had 
a garden of his own finds himself suddenly in possession of 
one. Like the parish, he may find it well tilled or neglected, 
but while he knows that it is his duty to cultivate the spiritual 
field, his want of knowledge may induce him to let the 
natural garden alone, unless he remembers, what is indeed 
the case, that the garden is a ‘pound’ entrusted to him with 
the other temporalities of the benefice, and as such must be 
‘occupied’ to the utmost of his power. New energy may be 
developed according to the opportunities for its exercise, 
and, with this principle for his guidance, the newly inducted 
clergyman will bend himself to the work of mastering the 
elements of gardening in theory and in practice. The course 
which he may with the greatest advantage pursue is not 
unlike the system which Mr. Squeers so vividly described to 
Nicholas Nickleby: ‘When he has learned that bottinney 
means a knowledge of plants, he goes and knows ’em.’' He 
will do well to read about what he is going to do in a few 
good books, and then set to work upon it while the in- 
formation gained from books is fresh in his mind. In this 
way, little by little, he will acquire both theoretical and 
experimental knowledge, and if his progress is slow it will at 
any rate be sure. At first he will be much discouraged by 
the vexatious terminology of the gardening books, by their 
maddening assumptions of knowledge on the reader’s part, 
by the contradictory advice which he obtains when he asks 
for guidance from old gardening experts, and by the per- 
petual discovery that he is ‘just too late for this year’ in 

' Nicholas Nickleby, chap. viii. 
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making proposals about what he wishes to do. In gardening, 
as in rowing, a man must ‘look ahead.’ But if he is patient 
he will learn much from his failures, and if he is content not 
to master everything at once he will soon begin to feel at 
home, first with one process and then with another, and to 
establish a feeling of confidence as he succeeds in a new effort 
with some particular plant. It will be our endeavour to point 
out how far he may expect to get assistance from the books 
which we have enumerated, and to make various criticisms 
upon them, together with other remarks which seem to us 
likely to be useful. We have only written down the titles of 
books which have been our companions in practical work. 
Mrs. Earle’s two books contain much that is to our pre- 
sent purpose, much also that appeals chiefly to experienced 
gardeners and to those of large resources, and much that lies 
altogether outside the limited design of this article. Mrs. 
Earle writes not only about the culture of flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit, but tells her readers how to arrange flowers prettily 
in the house, and how to cook the produce of their gardens. 
As she chats on in a pleasant way she is naturally led to 
speak of other kinds of cookery, of other ways of adorning 
the house than by flowers, and of the culture of the younger 
members of the family who live in it. She herself calls her 
observations ‘desultory notes,’ and she describes her intention 
as a wish to talk ‘on paper about several subjects as they 
occur to me throughout one year.’ The gardening part of 
the book has the preponderance, and this fact gives us 
courage boldly to declare that we shall not criticize Mrs. 
Earle’s cookery remarks at all in detail. We will simply say 
in general terms that she gives numerous excellent receipts, 
and many shrewd pieces of advice which would, if followed, 
greatly improve the meals in many houses, though we more 
than suspect that many housekeepers would say that life was 
not long enough for so many fads and so much fuss. But in 
condemning the character of Martha we are often too ready 
to forget how much we owe to her solicitude for our domestic 
comfort. We shall omit also anything like detailed 
criticism upon Mrs. Earle’s chapters about wider and general 
subjects. We have read all of them, and some of them more 
than once, but they touch the fringe, in some cases, of great 
and grave questions ; and we should be obliged, if we entered 
into the details of the subject at all, to differ very seriously 
from Mrs. Earle in some of her observations about sons, 
daughters, and marriage. In Pot-Pourri these general 
chapters contain discussions on various questions about the 
VOL, L.—NO. XCIX. F 
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rearing of sons and daughters, furnishing, London and 
suburban life, nursing, and amateur artists. J/ore Pot-Pourri 
is in part a further instalment of the same mixed materials, 
and in part what we may best describe by borrowing a 
technical word from St. Augustine, as Mrs. Earle’s ‘ Retracta- 
tions.’ In this second book there are no separate chapters 
on general subjects, but long notes will be found on mistresses 
and servants, girls and marriage, and the management of 
babies. Mrs. Earle is speaking about a very important 
matter when she discusses ‘the proper conduct of life between 
seventeen and twenty-five’ among girls of the well-to-do 
classes, and all that we shall here say upon her remarks is 
that she gives us plenty to think about, though we are obliged 
to dissent from many of her opinions. 

Looking at the two books from the gardening point of 
view we see that Mrs. Earle adopts the time-honoured method 
of a monthly chronicle of advice, comment, and observation. 
In Pot-Pourri there is an orderly discussion from January to 
December, and in More Pot-Pourri Mrs. Earle began her 
notes in September and ended in August.' Since the publi- 
cation of Pot-Pourrt it has been our custom to read the 
chapter for the month as the months come round, and then 
to act upon any suggestion which took our fancy and suited 
our pocket and our circumstances. To do this with comfort 
involves a strict remembrance of the limitations of your own 
capacity and a rigid adherence to the wise advice of Butler 
of Wantage in parochial affairs: ‘Never try to do what you 
know must fail;’ or, as Johnson said in his conversation 
about orchards: ‘Never try to have a thing merely to show 
that you cannot have it.’? At the outset Mrs. Earle mentions, 
for those who care to learn gardening as she learned it, that 
she regards The English Flower Garden by W. Robinson, 
The Vegetable Garden, translated from the French and edited 
by W. Robinson, and Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary as 
‘absolutely essential.’ We should rather say that they are 
desirable for those who can afford them, and that some of the 
cheaper books in our list will very well answer the purpose of 
the small gardener, as we shall see. There is one of the 
secrets of success in the remark: ‘I never buy a plant or 

1 For convenience we shall refer to the two volumes as i. and ii. 

2 Boswell’s Lz/z, iii. 311. The whole passage is worth reading. The 
Doctor would have it that a good garden was not so common in England as 
Boswell imagined ; that there was hardly an orchard in Lincolnshire (but 
see the Church Quarterly Review, No. \xv. p. 147) ; that there was very 


little fruit in Staffordshire ; that he would plant a great many currants, 
because the fruit was good and they made a pretty sweetmeat. 
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have one given me without looking it up in the books and 
providing it with the best treatment in my power’ (i. 2). Mrs. 
Earle gives a list of old gardening books under March, and of 
modern works under November, but she has omitted some of 
the practical books in our list. In every few pages will be 
found remarks which are so obvious that we wonder why we 
have never thought of them before, or examples of acting 
upon common but latent knowledge; or, again, results of 
experience which at once commend themselves to our judg- 
ment. We will pick out at random some illustrations. Mrs. 
Earle says that pots of common ivy do well as adornments 
for window ledges (i. 8); wheat or canary-seed, or five or six 
acorns, grown in the old nursery way on wet moss, make a 
pretty dinner-table winter decoration (i. 12-13) ; all shrubby 
plants and many perennials—gorse, for example (ii. 300) — 
last much longer in water if the stalks are peeled, because the 
thick bark prevents the absorption of sufficient water (i. 10) ; 
lilacs are immensely improved by the removal of all suckers, 
though this work is so seldom done (ii. 96, 181); ‘half the 
interest of a garden is the constant exercise of the imagina- 
tion’ (i. 7); if you order your seeds early you get the first 
choice (ii. 163); annuals that have to be sown in place 
succeed best—at least in the south of England—if sown by 
March 15, and to fix a day for the sowing prevents forget- 
fulness (i. 42). Shirley poppies are an example of these hardy 
annuals, and their beauty quite deserves the space given to a 
‘paper of instructions’ about their culture (ii. 256). About 
the same time of year, says Mrs. Earle, ‘we rake off the 
winter mulching that has covered the asparagus beds, water 
them with liquid manure, and salt them when the rain comes’ 
(ii, 258). Many persons will not eat mustard and cress 
because it is gritty, but it may be so sown and grown and 
cut that there will be no grit atall (ii. 263). Lettuces, onions, 
and apples are said to have some valuable medicinal pro- 
perties which Mrs. Earle mentions, but she does not vouch 
for them (ii. 267-8). Some advice about Crown Imperials 
(i. 71) may prevent disappointment in growing those stately 
old-fashioned flowers, and should be read in connexion with 
the beautiful legend about them, which is related in the second 
volume : 


‘Wnen our Lord in His agony was walking in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, all the flowers save this one alone bowed their heads in 
sympathetic sorrow. It held its head aloft in supreme disdain ; 


whereupon our Lord gently rebuked it. Smitten with shame at 
last it hung its head, and since then has never been able to raise 
F 2 
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it, and those who care to turn its face upwards always find tears in 
its eyes’ (ii. 303).! 

This is a rare instance of allusion to the invisible things 
which lie so near to a gardener’s path, and it is a blot upon 
both Mrs. Earle’s books in our eyes that she apparently 
wishes to be thought more worldly and: material than she 
probably really is, and takes pleasure in excluding thoughts 
of the eternal world of which all the beauty of nature 
reminds us. We could quote too many passages to illustrate 
this, if any good could come of such quotations (ii. 6, 245-6, 
402). To proceed. How frequently in our gardening opera- 
tions do we realize the truth of such a remark as this: ‘ All 
this sounds very troublesome, but it really is not so at all, as it 
isso quickly done. The only trouble is remembering when to 
do the things; but that soon comes with practice, and the 
time of year always recalls what was done the year before to 
the true gardener’ (i. 73). Those who believe that they have 
exhausted the uses of common things may profitably read what 
Mrs. Earle has to say about the arrangement of tubs in 
a garden (i. 110, ii. 277). She does not profess to be a ‘real 
cactus lover,’ but relates some interesting experience in the 
culture of this ‘neglected family’ (i. 121, ii. 283). Another 
account, likely to be of special interest to business men who only 
get home to their small gardens in the evening, contains a list 
of night-flowering and night-scented plants (ii. 288). Few 
know that watercress can be grown in ordinary garden soil, in 
half-shade, if sown every spring. But it grows better from 
small cuttings than from seed, and Mrs, Earle has made 
various experiments with it, and mentions a perfectly com- 
prehensive little manual on the subject (i. 83, ii. 283). In 
quoting from a lecture designed to raise the common estimate 
of fragrant foliage,? Mrs. Earle says : ‘ It is not much trouble 
to sow lemon pips, and yet what is more delicious and 
reviving than the crushed leaf of a lemon-tree ?’ (ii. 287). A 
successful Auricula grower has contributed some useful notes 
on the culture of these plants (ii. 289), and Mrs. Earle has 
found that they do well facing east (i. 140). The problem 
whether it is better to grow flower seeds or to buy plants 

' The allusions to Gethsemane in The Christian Year are I11 Advent 
7; Monday before Easter 8, 10; Tuesday before Easter 3; Wednesday 
before Easter 8 ; Good Friday 3 ; and Michaelmas 5. 

* Lord Bacon says : ‘ Because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of music) than in the 
hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight than to know what be 
the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air.’—O/ Gardens, pp. 248, 
249. 
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raises the difficulty of careful sowing and attention to seed 
boxes afterwards, and the necessity of remembering that 
many plants do best in the soil and climate in which their 
seeds were raised (ii. 291). Mrs, Earle truly observes that 
the thinnings of early seedling lettuces are much more tender 
than the little brown lettuces grown and _ kept with 
such care all through the winter (i. 97). The advice on 
strawberry-growing in the first volume (i. 120) is supple- 
mented in the second by the description of a curious 
American mode of culture in a cask (ii. 387). In a passage 
upon the uses and the breaking up of lawns is a description 
of a small Dutch garden (i. 139), and elsewhere the pretty 
Venetian sumach is recommended for breaking up the 
formality of a lawn. Mrs. Earle says that it is called the 
‘burning bush,’ because in a good sunny situation it will turn 
a flaming red colour, and that the leaves have a faint aromatic 
smell. But she does not mention that the long shoots 
should be trimmed when all the leaves have fallen, both be- 
cause a cluster of fresh shoots springs from the shortened 
branch, and also because in the cutting the shrub emits a 
delicious scent (i. 118). Some varied experiences on the 
treatment of campanulas both under glass and out of doors, 
will interest all lovers of them (i. 113, ii. 393). The brilliant 
beauty of Scotch gardens is due, Mrs. Earle thinks, to the 
lateness of the seasons, so that all the summer flowers bloom 
together, but she found an herbaceous border near Dublin that 
was more to her taste than any of the Scotch gardens (i. 151, 
152). Mrs. Earle has herself had a difficulty in growing 
hydrangeas when planted out, but she tells us of some success- 
ful specimens in tubs which were never in any house or shed 
in winter (i. 114, ii. 37). She gives a useful list of ornamental 
shrubs and flowering plants for August, September, and 
October, and a very interesting list of dinner table decora- 
tions for six months of the year (i. 190, 192). She tells us also 
what can be made of ‘London gardens’ (i. 194), and 
window-boxes’ (i. 200), and inserts a list of good roses (ii. 
139)... Every true gardener has a hankering after ‘ out of 
the way’ trees and plants, and Mrs. Earle is no exception 
to the rule.2 She tells us of the hornbeam, one of the old- 


' The Dean of Rochester is of course the prince of clerical rose-growers, 
and we may add that the finest collection of roses that we have ever 
seen was in the garden of a clergyman in Dorsetshire, who had entirely 
bought new altar rails with the prize-money taken at rose shows. 

* The odd plants and trees have their uses, and all who know the 
very prickly stem of the Japanese zose will enjoy the story of the old 
gardener who used to plant a thrifty branch of it where ‘ a young boy 
was likely to sit down.’ 
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fashioned indigenous trees of England, now rarely named in 
catalogues (ii. 128), and of the bullace, a true cottager’s fruit 
which is later than the damson (ii. 132).' And she tells those 
who wish to grow their own mistletoe how it can be done 
(ii. 138). All who have to arrange cut flowers should read 
the appendix on the Japanese modes of practising this art (i. 
353). Wehave now given sufficient specimens of Mrs. Earle’s 
gardening materials, and in passing away from her two 
volumes we need only say that they are in many respects an 
agreeable miscellany from the gardener’s point of view. We 
have felt bound to indicate our disapprobation of some other 
features of the work, outside our present subject. 

Mr. Bright’s Year in a Lancashire Garden was issued 
before Mrs. Earle’s books, and she speaks highly of it as it 
deserves. It is strictly a gardening book, and is described by 
the author as a collection of notes written month by month in 
1874 for the Gardener's Chronicle, consisting of a record of a 
year’s work in a garden, and of those associations which a 
garden is so certain tocall up. Mr. Bright does not provoke us, 
as Mrs. Earle so often does. Both writers and persons are 
welcome who are not for ever disturbing us—‘like a hen 
scratting.’ His book is singularly restful, and there is an 
indefinable tone of reverence about his gardening talk which 
strikes exactly the right note. Wecan hardly imagine that 
anyone could read it and not be better for so doing, as well 
as gain in knowledge. He likes to fancy that his readers ‘may 
feel some kindly sympathy, as they remember happy days in 
gardens dear to them as mine to me’ (p. 104). That exactly 
describes the effect of Mr. Bright’s little book upon us, and 
we hope that many of our readers will experience a 
similar sensation of happiness in its perusal. 

But the happiness of gardening, like all true pleasure, 
does not come at the beginning, and there is no royal road to 
this kind of knowledge, any more than to any other. There is 
drudgery to be endured,’ and there are difficulties which must 
be mastered. We do not know a trustier guide to all branches of 
gardening knowledge and practice than /ohnson’s Gardener's 
Dictionary, issued originally as Johnson’s Cottage Gardener's 
Dictionary in 1846, and now, after a series of intermediate re- 

1 It is mentioned by Lord Bacon, Of Gardens, p. 248: ‘ In October 
and the beginning of November come services, medlars, bullaces. . . .’ 
A writer in the Zssex County Chronicle of March 16 last speaks of 
bullace wine in a Suffolk farmhouse. 

2 Blessed be Drudgery, by W. C. Gannett, with a preface by the 


Countess of Aberdeen (Glasgow, 1890), is a characteristic beatitude from 
across the Atlantic, but has its lessons for us. 
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visions and additions, thoroughly revised and considerably en- 
larged by Messrs. Wright and Dewar. Full information is given 
upon the names, culture, and species of plants in alphabetical 
order, upon the chief branches of gardening operations and 
management,and upon the various pests of plant life. The long 
lists of species will be regarded as superfluous, at least in the 
early stages of gardening pursuit, but they serve a useful moral 
purpose in warning the beginner that he has not travelled 
over the whole field when he has been able to grow some- 
thing in a little corner of it. The cultural notes are often 
too elaborate for ordinary purposes, but it must never be for- 
gotten that ordinary efforts will never produce more than 
ordinary results, and that attention to details which seem 
vexatious at the time when they are enjoined makes a very 
great difference in the state of the plant in its maturer stages. 
The gardener is continually sowing in faith for a future 
reaping, and continually reaping what he sowed in the earlier 
months of his year. In one respect his garden is a picture 
of this life, in another of the next. In using ‘ Johnson’ the 
beginner will soon learn to pick out what is serviceable, and 
when he is about to do anything in the garden he will be 
wise if he just looks overnight to see ‘ what Johnson says.’ 
There can be no doubt that in many small gardens far 
more and much better fruit could be produced than is com- 
monly the case. We do not care to go into the economic 
question, and in particular to inquire how far it has a practical 
bearing upon the diminished and diminishing incomes of the 
country clergy. But we are quite sure that in the majority 
of cases the smaller and the larger fruit trees—the goose- 
berries and currants, the apples and the pears—are left very 
much to themselves, unnourished and unpruned, except for 
the senseless clipping which does duty in the winter time for 
the intelligent summer pruning of the gardener with brains. 
The fruit trees really deserve attention, and will pay for it by 
an increase of crop, both in quantity and in quality. Fruzt 
Culture for Amateurs is at once a simple and a thoroughly 
practical handbook, with all necessary illustrations on the 
growjng of fruits in the open and under glass by Mr. S. T. 
Wright, the superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Gar- 
dens at Chiswick. The first section of the book, on outdoor 
culture, deals separately with all the different kinds of fruit 
grown in ordinary gardens, and in addition to these, with figs, 
cobnuts, and filberts, and such ‘miscellaneous fruits’ as 
walnuts, crabs, medlars, quinces, Spanish chestnuts, and mul- 
berries. Mr. Wright shows how to grow each kind of fruit, 
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what are the most suitable positions for the best results, and 
how vacant spaces may be utilized to the greatest advantage. 
The second section is devoted to the growth of fruit under 
glass, and the third or misce)laneous section to grafting, bud- 
ding, the use of manures, the storage, packing, and market- 
ing of fruit. In a very fully illustrated appendix of great 
value, Mr. W. D. Drury contributes an alphabetically arranged 
history of insect and other pests injurious to fruit trees, with 
advice upon the best means to check their increase. We can 
very warmly recommend this excellent work to all who want 
to learn sound principles of fruit-growing, and by no means 
least to those who confine their efforts to apples, pears, plums, 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and perhaps a few straw- 
berries. When we first read Mr. Wright’s book we were 
inclined to believe that we should never see a better guide for 
the practical fruit-grower, and we still think that in some 
respects it has not only not been surpassed, but not equalled. 
But as a cheaper introduction to the larger work, and as 
hardly second to it in simplicity and excellence, we can speak 
very highly of Mr. J. Wright’s Profitable Fruit-growing for 
Cottagers and Small Holders of Land. This lucid and prac- 
tical paper gained the prize offered in 1889 by the Worshipful 
Company of Fruiterers for an essay to encourage fruit culture 
among cottagers and others with small holdings. In con- 
forming to the conditions of the competition Mr. Wright was 
the most successful of fourteen fellow essayists in conveying 
plain details on the selection of the most suitable varieties of 
fruits, and the planting, pruning, and other essential opera- 
tions in the management of fruit trees and fruit-bearing 
bushes, also on gathering, storing, and disposing of the crops. 
The work is illustrated with excellent engravings, of which 
the majority are original. Mr. Wright’s teaching is most 
useful for cultivators of hardy fruit, because it is both sound 
and plain, and as we read his instructions we are impressed 
by the truth of the words which he quotes in conclusion : 
‘There is no reason why much land should not be made three 
times, five times, as profitable as it is now, by fruit cultiva- 
tion ; and, if the work is carried out with energy and zeal, it 
will be of great benefit to the country we love so well’ 
(p. 117). It is well known that the encouragement of fruit- 
growing was a favourite theme in Mr. Gladstone’s Hawarden 
speeches. Emphasis is laid in more than one of the books 
which we have been examining upon the obvious importance 
of nourishing the plants and trees from which the brightest 
flowers and the best crops of fruit are desired. The wise 
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supply of this nourishment demands some knowledge of the 
general chemical principles underlying the life, growth, 
nourishment, and protection of plants, and the application of 
such fundamental laws to the practical labours of the intelli- 
gent cultivator. This requisite knowledge is supplied by Mr. 
Cousins in his primer for amateurs and young gardeners, en- 
titled Zhe Chemistry of the Garden. He treats of the growth 
of plants, the air, the soil and its fertility, manures, organic 
and artificial, and the remedies for fungi and insects. One of 
the most practical parts of the little work is the advice ‘how 
to obtain manures’ (p. 81). Advice is certainly necessary, 
for Mr. Cousins warns his inexperienced readers against ‘ pro- 
prietary ’ manures, and quotes a mixture which can be made 
at the rate of 54 per ton, but which cost 18/ per ton when 
bought ready mixed. Perhaps the chief lesson which Mr. 
Cousins inculcates, out of many practical matters, is the great 
importance of lime.’ He has succeeded in stating the ele- 
ments of his subject very clearly, in spite of the difficulty 
which has met him at every turn, that so little attention has 
been paid to it. He commends what he has to say by being 
obviously reasonable, and it will be found easy to follow his 
advice in a garden of small extent. We have passed from 
the discussion of large and expensive books down to the 
cheaper manuals of our subject, but the shilling primer does 
not mark the term of our descent. We come to the cheapest, 
but by no means the least commendable, of the books upon 
our list in the penny series issued by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge under the title of Helpful Hints 
for Hard Times. These excellent ‘ Hints’ are edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Bartrum, and the series contains expert and prac- 
tical advice by well qualified writers on Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Gooseberries and Currants, Mushrooms, Onions, Potatoes, 
Pastures, Willows and Osiers, and various other subjects 
which lie even beyond the wide area of the garden. We do 
not know how far this little series is known, or what success 
has attended its publication, but we have found some of its 
papers very useful in our own case, and we have met with 
some evidence to show that in village reading-rooms the con- 
tents of the series have been approved by the holders of small 
gardens. 

We cannot quote gardening works that cost less than a 


' Poultry manure is valuable, as Mr. Cousins says (p. 47). But it 
must be used wisely. The fowls will eat up many scraps from the 
garden, and pay better than pigs, but they must be kept within due 
bounds. 
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penny, but, as is generally known, the trade catalogues of the 
best seedsmen contain advice gratis on the culture of many 
seeds and vegetables and fruits. Mrs. Earle mentions some 
of the best of them, and specially praises Mr. R. Sydenham’s 
pamphlet in which he pleasantly describes the best varieties 
of bulbs and the best way of growing them. We have placed 
his pamphlet in our list because we have practically tested 
the value of his advice, and also because How / came to Grow 
Bulbs is in many ways an interesting narrative for amateurs. 
We may add that Mr. Sydenham’s annual seed list contains 
many features which render it among the most useful that a 
young gardener can procure. 

We can well imagine a reader of the Church Quarterly 
Review who asks on what grounds the insertion of an article 
on such a subject as this can be justified in these pages. The 
last two books in our list supply the answer to this legitimate 
question. But we have in our mind also the poem in The 
Christian Year for Septuagesima Sunday on the book of 
Nature, suggested by St. Paul’s words, ‘ The invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.’': Bishop Butler is 
often the companion of our thoughts in the garden, where we 
learn some of the depths of the meaning of the title of ‘the 
most argumentative and philosophical defence of Christianity 
ever submitted to the world’—Zhe Analogy of Religion 
Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature” It is in the garden that we find ourselves con- 
tinually asking Tertullian’s great question, ‘If all this in 
temporal things, why not also in things eternal?’* It is 
there that we realize how closely we are surrounded by that 
great principle of mediation which finds its consummate and 
unique expression in the doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Sacramental communication of divine life to man.‘ It is by 

' Rom. i. 20. 

? Compare Isaiah xxviii. 23-9, and see Mozley’s Reminiscences of 
Oriel, i. 437, for the common error of taking ‘ upon hearsay half the title’ 
of Butler’s work, and so misunderstanding the whole. 

5 De Resurr. Carnis, chap. vii. 

* It will not be necessary to remind many of our readers of Newman’s 
very beautiful Michaelmas sermon on ‘ The Powers of Nature.’ In the 
course of a passage which is an admirable example of true mysticism, he 
says : ‘ Whenever we look abroad, we are reminded of those most 
gracious and holy beings, the servants of the Holiest, who deign to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. Every breath of air and ray of light 
and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces see God in heaven,’ 
—Paroch. Serm.ii. 362. These views Newman owed, he supposed, ‘ to the 
Alexandrian School and to the early Church.’—AZologia, p. 28. 
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the mutual friendliness which is born of gardening lore that 
the country pastor finds his way to the labourer’s heart, almost 
as often as by the avenue of the interest which he takes in 
the_children of the village school.! In pastoral work the 
garden is in fact one of the rustic clergyman’s most useful 
instruments for establishing confidence and affection between 
himself and his flock, for promoting those relations which 
may result afterwards in many fruitful spiritual blessings.” 
‘God Almighty first planted a garden’ are the opening 
words of that charming chapter of English prose in which 
Lord Bacon discourses Of Gardens; and, though there is 
no word of religion in the rest of the essay, the reader never 
loses the sound of this high note of preface. A garden is 
declared to be ‘the purest of human pleasures,’ and ‘the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man;’ and ‘in the 
royal ordering of gardens there ought to be gardens for all 
the months of the year, in which severally things of beauty 
may be then in season, such, for example, as the essay pro- 
ceeds to enumerate, that there may be ‘ ver perpetuum as the 
place affords’ (pp. 246-8). The flowers and plants ‘that do 
best perfume the air’ are to be sought out, and some of these 
are within the reach of all. For prince-like gardens Lord 
Bacon would not have the contents to be under thirty acres, 
and he assigns four acres to a green in the entrance, six to a 
heath or desert in the going forth, and the main garden in 
the midst, besides alleys on both sides.’* Many a lover of 
Bacon’s ‘counsels of life’ will recollect how he fills in the 
outline which we have drawn, but for every hundred readers 
of the essay Of Gardens we wonder whether there is one of 
Husbandry Spiritualized, or ‘The heavenly use of earthly 
things.’ This curious old work by John Flavel, ‘late minister 

' It only costs a few pence more to grow enough cabbage and celery 
plants to supply the wants of two or three friends among the cottagers. 

2 ¢It is not the miserable material of the lower rungs of the ladder, 
but their existence and their close relation to the higher rungs, which 
lead most clearly to the conviction that there are higher steps still 
ranging up into the invisible world, where we can see only by a mixture 
of reasoning and faith.’—Sfectator, September 8, 1888, p. 1219. 

3 Gen. ii. 8, where Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s note should be 
read by every garden-lover. Compare Zhe Christian Year, ‘Septua- 
gesima, II. 

* We have a reference, as ‘worth consultation, on gardens to the 
Spectator for August 12, 1893, p. 204. 

> The disposition of the grounds of Fountains Abbey is a most 
beautiful specimen of one kind of this princely magnificence which will 
occur to the reader who has seen the spot. It is not badly described 
in the florid sentences of Mr. Walbran’s local Gude (Harrison : Ripon), 


p. 52. 
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of the Gospel at Dartmouth in Devon,’ is described as con- 
sisting of 

‘many pleasant observations, pertinent applications, and serious 
reflections, and each chapter concluded with a divine and suitable 
poem, directing husbandmen to the most excellent improvements of 
their common employments, Whereunto are added several choice 
occasional meditations upon birds, beasts, trees, flowers, rivers, and 
several other objects, fitted for the help of such as desire to walk 
with God in all their solitudes and recesses from the world.’ ! 


The author addresses the ‘intelligent country reader,’ and 
says: 

‘Thou hast here the fruit of some of my spare hours, which were 
thus employed, when, by a sad Providence, I was thrust from the 
society of many dear friends, into a solitary country dwelling. I 
hope none will envy me these innocent delights, which I made out 
of my lonely walks, whereby the Lord sweetened my solitudes 
there. ’Tis like thou wilt find some passages here that are harm- 
lessly pleasant ; yet I assure thee, I know of none that the most 
cynical reader can censure, as sinfully light and vain’ (p. xix). 


The work may be regarded as a farmer’s and gardener’s 
Analogy, in which the profound argument of Butler is illus- 
trated by numerous concrete examples, in a meditative style, 
with a view to the inculcation of moral and religious lessons. 
There are three divisions in the main portion of the book. 
The first, and much the longest part, is occupied with the 
occupations of husbandry in general, the second with the 
culture of fruit trees, and the third with animals. Under 
each heading there are sections of ‘ observation, ‘ application,’ 
‘reflections, and ‘the poem.’ As samples of the subjects 
chosen for meditation we may mention the fall of blossoms 
nipt by a frosty morning, the knitting or setting of fruit, the 
sight of a fair spreading oak, the sight of many sticks in the 
branches of a choice fruit tree, the gathering of choice fruit 
from a scrubbed unpromising tree, the new modelling of a 
garden, the pulling up of a leek, a heedless tread in a curious 

1 Mr. R. H. Hutton, in his very fine essay on ‘ The Poetry of the Old 
Testament,’ showed how the inspired writers used the beauty of nature 
as an incidental illustration of the majesty of God (Literary Essays, pp. 
265-70, 3rd edit., 1888). A strong sense of natural beauty—rare in the 
Fathers—is displayed in St. Basil’s description of the mountain scenery 
of Pontus (Zfistle 19). Compare Lyra Apostolica, No. 96, and Tertullian, 
Against Marcion, 1. 1). Mozley specially notices Newman’s quick 
seizure of natural beauties in his Reminiscences of Oriel, i. 214-15. 
Johnson was too short-sighted to be able to see any distant prospect, but 
could be annoyed with the barbarian who cut down Shakespeare’s mul- 


berry-tree (Zz/e, ii. 284). We recall also his ‘ peculiar observation’ : ‘Is 
not every garden a botanical garden ?’ (iii. 246). 
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garden, a withered posy taken up in the way, the sudden 
withering of a rose. The table of the contents of the 
volume is arranged under the heads of ‘ natural’ and ‘ spiri- 
tual, and many quaint fancies are to be found under both 
heads.! 

We would fain lay down our pen and leave our readers in 
the company of this pious and ingenious writer. We will 
therefore only make one or two brief remarks before we 
conclude. Few of the books which we have studied lay 
sufficient stress on the great possibilities of the frame, both for 
early vegetables and early flowers. The desire for ‘early’ 
produce comes soon in the young gardener’s career. He will 
brave the chances of the frost and the bitter winds, and put 
in his autumn sowings of peas and beans for the sake just of 
a fortnight’s earlier picking in the spring. He will, even in a 
small garden, prepare his hot-bed in January for his early 
crops of radishes and lettuces. He will perhaps raise a 
crown of rhubarb from the garden, and bring that on in the 
frame, and put in a few potatoes too, unless he has already 
planted some in the large pots from which the chrysanthe- 
mums have been turned out, to be taken under shelter when 
the nights are frosty. He will each year pick out some par- 
ticular flower and pay special attention to it, so annually in- 
creasing his knowledge by experience.? He will not forget 
that bees are good for his flowers, as well as interesting and 
profitable in themselves. And from time to time, in addition 
to the excellent contributions on gardening matters which are 
sent in from country parsonages to the Guardian, he will read 
such charming books as Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s Wood and 
Garden and Home and Garden, and admire both the letterpress 
and the beautiful photographs with which those volumes are 
adorned.’ 

' If one poem is to be mentioned from Wordsworth, when the whole 
spirit of his poetry is exactly what we desire to stimulate by these reflec- 
tions, it shall be the short piece on ‘A Flower Garden’ at Coleorton 
Hall, Leicestershire, written in 1824. 

2 ¢Special attentions’ are, however, dangerous. We have in our mind 
the case of an old bachelor in a country parsonage who fell in love many 
years ago with dahlias. He has a magnificent collection, but unfortu- 
nately never attended to anything else. Perhaps this is better than an 
attempt to grow everything. 

3 When Mrs. Earle published her first book she was only able to 
refer to Miss Jekyll’s monthly ‘Notes from Garden and Woodland,’ 
which had been appearing in the Guardian (i. 250); but in More Pot- 
Pourri (ii. 208) she is able to announce the appearance of Wood and 
Garden. Miss Jekyll describes Home and Garden, which has just been 
published, as the ‘ Notes and thoughts, practical and critical, of a worker 
in both’ (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1900). She thinks that the con- 
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We have said nothing of the ‘gardener and handy man ;’ 
for as the image of one specimen after another rises in our 
memory we are overcome by the inexhaustible materials and 
the humour of the subject. 


ArT. V.—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, ANNE 
RITCHIE. Thirteen Volumes. (London, 1899.) 

The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. By LEWIS 
MELVILLE. Two Volumes. (London, 1899.) 

. Life of W. M. Thackeray. By HERMAN MERIVALE and 
FRANK T. MARZIALS. ‘Great Writers’ Series. (Lon- 
don, 1891.) 

4. Thackeray. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ‘English Men of 
Letters.’ (London, 1879.) 


IT is useless to disguise the fact that a great number of 
so-called ‘readers’ nowadays read nothing but novels— 
except, perhaps, during this war time, when they find the 
newspapers as exciting as the sensational stories in their 
favourite literature. Take the list of any circulating library, 
and observe the proportion of works of fiction to those of a 
graver kind. Listen to two people talking about the books 
they have read or are reading, and you will find that in nine 
cases out of ten by ‘books’ they simply mean novels. If 
you want to write a book that will ‘pay,’ you must write a 
novel ; it is an open secret that one of our most facile and 
pleasing writers, who has been lately taken from us, and who 
has left several valuable and most readable sketches, literary 
and historical, made money, which family circumstances 
rendered necessary, not by these, but by novel-writing ; and 
many other proofs and illustrations might be given. 

ditions of the life of a parish priest ‘tend to make him a good gardener, 
for while other men roam about, he stays mostly at home, and to live 
with one’s garden is one of the best ways to ensure its welfare. And 
then, among the many anxieties and vexations and disappointments that 
must needs grieve the heart of the pastor of his people, his garden with 
its wholesome labour and all its lessons of patience and trust and hope- 
fulness, and its comforting power of solace, must be one of the best of 
medicines for the healing of his often sorrowing soul’ ( Wood and Garden, 
p.176). Granting that all gardening books belong more or less to boredom 


as compared with the actual pleasure of being in the garden and at work 
in it, yet they are worth reading for such passages as this. 
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The fact being so, it would be very foolish for those who 
have at heart the interests of religion in general, and the 
Church in particular, to ignore it. For, regarded from the 
religious-minded Churchman’s standpoint, the state of affairs 
is not satisfactory. We seem to be picking out the bad 
points and ignoring the good ones of former times in rela- 
tion to novels. Once the novel used to be tabooed among 
the ‘serious, and no wonder, when it was represented by 
such names as Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, &c.; for, whatever 
the merits of such authors, none of them would probably have 
even professed 

‘Virginibus puerisque canto.’ 


Then a purer style of novel came into vogue, the example 
being set by the great geniuses, Sir Walter Scott and Miss 
Austen, and followed by the lesser ones—Miss Ferrier, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Trollope, and others—and by degrees the 
ban was removed from novel-reading. It was squeamish- 
ness, not virtue, prudery, not piety, to object to even young 
people reading the Waverleys or Pride and Prejudice. There 
was nothing to pollute, and much to edify, their fresh young 
minds in such masterpieces. The good tradition was kept 
up in the next generation. Dickens and Thackeray, George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope, were as innocuous as Scott and 
Miss Austen. But now we seem to be returning to the times 
when the novel was reasonably objected to by the religious- 
minded, but with two very important differences : first, the 
ban has been taken off from novel-reading, and it is too late 
in the day to replace it; and, secondly, the number of novels 
has increased out of all proportion to the increase of the 
population. But has quality kept pace with quantity ? Either 
from a moral and religious, or from an intellectual, point of 
view, are we better or worse off at the close of the nineties 
than we were in the forties and fifties, when most of 
Thackeray’s best work was done? The publication of the 
two first works at the head of this article during the past 
year forces upon us these questions, which we ask in the 
interests of religion and morality, no less than of mental 
culture. They are questions by no means foreign to the 
province of the Church Quarterly Review, for what is the use 
of our recommending the best theological and devotional 
works when any effect they might produce may be undone 
by the next novel that comes out? We say advisedly 
‘theological’ as well as devotional, because it is one of the 
objectionable features of the modern novel that it has a way 
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of dabbling in theology. Thackeray in this, as in many other 
respects, knew his province as a novelist better, as we shall 
see when we turn, as now we may, to the volumes before us. 
A singular interest attaches to the work that stands at the 
head of the list, because it contains, we suppose, the nearest 
approach we shall ever have to a properly authenticated 
biography of the great writer. The story goes that, referring 
to some fulsome biography, he said to his daughter, ‘ None of 
this nonsense about me after my death ;’ but there was pro- 
bably something more than this casual remark, for Mrs. 
Ritchie distinctly tells us, in her ‘ Prefatory Note’ to the 
biographical edition : ‘My father never wished for any bio- 
graphy of himself to be written ; and for this reason I have 
never attempted to write one. The wish of course was 
bound to be respected ; but it was one which in the nature of 
things was never likely to be carried out, for in the case of 
such a man, if the authorized biographer was not forthcoming 
the unauthorized one was sure to appear. It is peculiarly 
unfortunate in this instance, because there are two writers 
either of whom would have done the work admirably; or, 
what would have been better still, the two might easily have 
worked together. Indeed, to a certain extent they have done 
so in the volumes before us, for Mrs. Ritchie tells us at the 
end, just before the admirable article which closes the 
volumes : ‘To Leslie Stephen, my brother-in-law, I owe a 
brother’s advice and help. In his biography of my father, 
reprinted from the D¢ctzonary of National Biography [which 
follows], the whole framework of the life is given—the story 
he purposely left for me to tell.’ What we should have liked 
best would have been a ‘Life’ of which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
was the responsible writer, but which incorporated all that 
Mrs. Ritchie, with her unrivalled knowledge of personal 
details, could have told with that grace and freshness of style 
and sentiment which are all her own. There is a curious 
resemblance in some respects between Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Thackeray. Both stood in the same rank of novelists— 
that is, the very first rank ; both led blameless, manly, whole- 
some lives, which it would do anyone good to study; and 
both left behind them sons-in-law who were eminently quali- 
fied to write those ‘ Lives.’ In the case of the elder celebrity 
it was done, with what success the readers and admirers of 
Lockhart’s Lzfe of Scott—whose name, we hope, is Legion— 
need not be told; in the case of the younger, it has also 
been partly done, but in a tantalizing way ; we have to skip 
about from volume to volume in rather bewildering fashion 
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to find what we want. However, the game is well worth the 
candle, and instead of grumbling we ought heartily to thank 
the two collaborateurs (for so, we suppose, they must be re- 
garded) for what they have felt at liberty to tell us. And in 
this connexion there is another gentleman to whom we 
certainly ought to express our obligation—Mr. George Smith— 
who is frequently mentioned in the ‘ Biographical Introductions,’ 
both as a personal friend and as a wise and liberal man of busi- 
ness. Some of Thackeray’s most interesting letters are ad- 
dressed to Mr. Smith, who has added one more to the great 
services he has done to the world of letters. He has success- 
fully carried out what had often been unsuccessfully attempted 
before—the great project of a dictionary of national bio- 
graphy, a project which many think ought to have been under- 
taken as a national work. He drew from her obscurity that 
rare genius Charlotte Bronté, and we owe to him in a very 
real and practical sense some of Thackeray’s best work, 
including the delightful Roundabout Papers. Surely if we 
ennoble successful lawyers, manufacturers, railway con- 
tractors, brewers of oceans of beer and stout, it would be 
a graceful act to remember those who, all unnoticed, have 
done such services to literature. 

As to the Life of Thackeray, in two thick octavo volumes, 
just published by Mr. Lewis Melville, we cannot quite agree 
with what appears to be the popular opinion, viz. that it is a 
pity it was ever published at all. Anything the public can 
learn about a man like Thackeray is, so far, clear gain ; and 
Mr. Melville has evidently taken the utmost possible pains to 
glean all the information he can about the great writer ; and 
for this he deserves thanks, not abuse. But truth compels us 
to own that he is hardly strong enough intellectually for the 
task he has undertaken. If there be a fallacy in the dictum 
‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,’ it is not a fallacy 
to say, ‘Who describes intellectual men should himself be 
intellectual.’ That inimitable style, that rare delicacy of 
perception, that lightness of touch, that refined sense of 
humour, which are so conspicuous by their presence in the 
subject of the biography are conspicuous by their absence in 
the biographer. 

Anthony Trollope’s monograph on Thackeray in the 
‘English Men of Letters’ Series might, at any rate, be ex- 
pected to be free from this drawback ; but it is, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says, ‘meagre.’ And moreover, though it is always 
interesting to read the criticism of one successful man of 
letters upon another, the critic ought either to be on an equal, 
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if not on a higher level than the criticized, or, if not, he ought 
to be very humble and very enthusiastic. The former condition 
is fulfilled by Thackeray himself in his criticism on the 
English humourists ; he is on an equal level with the best of 
them, including even Addison, Goldsmith, and Swift himself; 
and he is on a higher level than most of them. The latter 
condition is fulfilled by the immortal ‘ Bozzy,’ whom, face 
Lord Macaulay, we must regard as a real man of letters, for 
how could he possibly have written the best biography in the 
English language if he had not been? But when the inferior 
criticizes the superior, as if the two were on the same level, 
the result is exasperating. Now, Mr. Trollope is a good 
writer, and we are sorry to learn that his writings have ceased 
to a great extent to be read and sold; but when he puts him- 
self at all on the same level with Thackeray, he outrages all 
sense of proportion. 

The ZLzfe by Mr. Herman Merivale and Mr. Frank 
Marzials is the fullest that had appeared before Mrs. Ritchie’s 
and Mr. L. Melville’s works appeared ; it suffers from the dual 
authorship, especially as the two authors write in very different 
styles ; but it would be base ingratitude if we depreciated it, 
for it furnishes us with the text for all our future remarks. 

‘The two key-secrets of Thackeray’s great life, as I take 
it, were disappointment and religion, writes Mr. Herman 
Merivale (p. 13). We cordially agree with him, and cannot 
do better than follow out these two clues in endeavouring to 
set before the reader what Thackeray was, both as a writer 
and as aman. The two characters are, indeed, inseparably 
blended ; for Thackeray unconsciously shows himself and 
what manner of man he was in almost every line he writes. 
How he could ever have been misunderstood seems to us incon- 
ceivable ; for he was surely the most limpid of men, combin- 
ing the simplicity of a child with a manly genius which, in its 
line, is, in our opinion, almost unrivalled. His extreme 
sensitiveness to what others thought of him (many of whom 
were quite unworthy of his notice), his robust manliness of 
tone and thought, his intellectual fastidiousness, that curious 
combination of a severe and even sardonic humour witha 
tender affectionateness, which gave rise to the saying that he 
had ‘ body enough for two [alluding to his gigantic frame] and 
soul enough for three,’ and which made him love little children 
and young people so dearly—all this appears in his writings 
as well as in his life. 

In accepting religion as one of the key-secrets of 
Thackeray’s life, we by no means imply that his creed was on 
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all points in accordance with the principles of the Church 
Quarterly Review. Not boastfully, but with a gentle melan- 
choly, as if he wished it were otherwise, he declares over and 
over again that he was ‘not orthodox.’ Thus, to his mother, 
his most frequent correspondent, he writes from a friend’s 
house, in 1852: 


‘Such a nice family—nice children, a sweet, kind wife, Yorke a 
perfect prize parson—pious, humble, orthodox to the most lucky 
point, liked by everybody. How I should like to be like Yorke !— 
not for the being liked, but for that happy orthodoxy, which is as 
natural with him as with Addison and other fortunate people, and 
which would make my dear old Granny so happy if I had it.’ ! 


He was, to our mind, more orthodox than he thought himself ; 
for it was in reality Puritanism, not orthodoxy, from which he 
revolted. It was the old old story of one brought up in the 
straitest sect, and, when he came to think for himself, 
rebelling against its narrowness, its intellectual feebleness, its 
inability to grasp the great problems of thought and life. 
What went on in his mind, one can clearly see from the 
fictitious characters he drew. The Dowager Lady South- 
down, gloomy and masterful, with no less spiritual than 
aristocratic pride, her gifted but very unpleasant daughter, 
Lady Emily, author of Zhe Washerwoman of Finchley Com- 
mon ; Sophia Alethea Newcome, with her bevy of ‘ ministers 
of all denominations’ around her, against whom her step-son 
Tom, afterwards ‘the Colonel,’ is constantly rebelling ; the 
Revs. Bartholomew Irons, Silas Hornblower, Luke Waters 
(‘the mild Wesleyan’ ), Jowls, J. Ramshorn, &c.—would any- 
one but Thackeray have thought of such names ?—Mrs. 
Captain Kirk, the amateur preacher of the —th regiment, whose 
‘little congregation’ was routed by Mrs. O’Dowd, are cases 
in point. But it was not religion that Thackeray satirized, 
but a sort of diluted Puritanism, which, we verily believe, did 
a world of mischief in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
as no one saw more clearly or resented more fiercely than 
Thackeray himself. For he was always on the side of good 
against evil, of virtue against vice. All shams, and especially 
religious shams, he abominates and shows up with merciless 
severity ; but real goodness is always amiable in his eyes, and 
is always painted in the most attractive colours. Moreover, 
it will be found that the goodness of his good characters 
always rests upon a religious basis. Colonel Newcome, Major 
Dobbin, General Lambert, Lady Castlewood, Helen Pendennis, 


1 Introduction to Esmond, vol. vii. p. xxiii. 
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Laura Bell, Amelia Sedley, Lady Jane Crawley, Dr. Portman, 
are all represented, not merely as lovable but as religious- 
minded people; and there are no more touching passages 
than those in which, with his own inimitable pathos, he brings 
out their genuine piety. Think of the famous death-scene of 
Colonel Newcome, and the still more pathetic one (to our 
mind) of Helen Pendennis; think of the Colonel’s grave 
rebuke to James Binnie when the latter laughed at him for 
offering up a prayer for his boy; think of the parting scene 
between Amelia and little Georgy, when the mother made the 
lad read to her the story of Hannah and Samuel, and applied 
it in her simple way ; think of that striking contrast in The 
Virginians between the gambling and scandal-talking and 
drinking which was going on at the godless old Baroness 
Bernstein’s house on one side of the way at Tunbridge Wells, 
while the Lamberts on the other side, ‘in their lodgings knelt 
round their table, whither Mr. Brian the coachman came as 
silently as his creaking shoes would let him [Thackeray could 
not resist a little touch of humour, even when he was in his 
most serious vein], whilst Mr. Lambert, standing up, read in 
a low voice a prayer that Heaven would lighten their darkness 
and defend them from the perils of that night, and a supplica- 
tion that it would grant the request of those two or three 
gathered together.’ Is there a finer scene in the whole region 
of fiction than this? In fact some of the best passages in 
English literature might be cited in illustration of our point, 
for Thackeray wrote con amore when he wrote them, and was 
therefore at his very best. 

The same reverent spirit led him to see intuitively what 
was and was not the proper province of the novelist, an 
intuition which is utterly lacking in some of our modern 
novelists. In his chapter on ‘ Clerical Snobs’ he writes: ‘ Of 
these clerics there are some whose claim to snobbishness is 
undoubted, and yet it cannot be discussed here ; for the same 
reason that Punch would not set up his show in a cathedral, 
out of respect for the solemn services celebrated within.’ 
Now this is just what we complain of in some of the suc- 
cessors of Thackeray in the field of fiction. They have no 
such respect ; they set up (metaphorically speaking) without 
the slightest scruple their Punch show— only it is not nearly 
so amusing—in the middle of a cathedral. 

But this scruple did not prevent Thackeray from satirizing 
the clergy as he satirized other classes. The English clergy 
form so'important an element in the social fot-pourri that 
it would have been absurd for the social satirist to ignore 
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them; and we have not the slightest fault to find with 
Thackeray for writing of them as he does; for we believe 
that what he writes is true. For instance, in those days of 
storm and stress two hundred years ago when the clergy had 
to choose between their principles and their interest, we 
believe there were many of the type of Dr. Tusher; within 
our own recollection there have been many drinking, fox- 
hunting, purely secular, but extremely popular, country parsons 
of the type of Bute Crawley ; and under the bad system of 
proprietary chapels there were assuredly not a few Charles 
Honeymans. 

And then, fer contra, how delightful others of his clergy 
are! Take, for instance, Dr. Portman. He is not a saint; 
he has many faults and more foibles ; but, like his portrayer, 
he is always on the side of goodness against badness, of virtue 
against vice. The sort of influence he had in the Pendennis 
household, and the terms he was on with Arthur and the 
major are, we rather fear, things of the past ; the clergy have 
now such a number of services, meetings, guilds, classes, and 
what not to attend to, that they have no time for that half- 
secular half-religious interest which the doctor took in 
Fairoaks ; and the loss is very great indeed. And who can 
quarrel with the delicious descriptions of his weaknesses? 
Think of his failure to interest Madame Fribsby in ‘his 
sermon, although it was one of the oldest and most valued 
of his compositions ’—there is a perfect touch of genius in 
that ‘although ’"—think of the description of his proceedings 
when the Major wrote to ask him to go and break the bad 
news to Helen of Arthur’s failure and extravagance at 
Oxbridge, which is so good and natural that we cannot 
forbear quoting it : 

‘Such a letter, of course, sent Doctor Portman to Fairoaks, and 
he went off with that alacrity which a good man shows when he has 
some disagreeable news to communicate. . . . So, having read the 
epistle out to Mira and Mrs. Portman, with many damnatory com- 
ments upon the young scapegrace who was going deeper and deeper 
into perdition, he left those ladies to spread the news through the 
Clavering society, which they did with their accustomed accuracy 
and despatch, and strode over to Fairoaks to break the intelligence 
to the widow, to whom his remarks were both dictated by common 
sense and made respectable by antiquity ’ (chap. xxi.). 


Take, again, Frank Whitestock, who was none other than 
Thackeray’s own old friend, William Brookfield, in that most 
amusing sketch ‘The Curate’s Walk ;’ or take the slight but 
attractive description of Dr. Chrysostom, which, among other 
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things, shows that Thackeray, though himself no ‘ Puseyite,’ 
realized how unfairly the Puseyites were being persecuted. 
It occurs in the chapter on ‘Country Snobs.’ The Pontos had 
been complaining that they had no gentry in their village 
with whom they could associate : 


‘“ Well,” says Mr. Snob, “then, there is the parson, Doctor 
Chrysostom. /e’s a gentleman, at any rate.” 

‘At this Mrs. Ponto looked at Miss Wirt. After their eyes had 
met, and they had wagged their heads at each other, they looked up 
to the ceiling. So did the young ladies. ‘They thrilled. It was 
evident I had said something very terrible. Another black sheep in 
the church, thought I, with a little sorrow, for I don’t care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth. ‘ I—I hope there’s nothing 
wrong?” 

‘** Wrong?” says Mrs. P., clasping her hands with a tragic air. 

*“ Oh!” says Miss Wirt and the two girls, gasping in chorus. 

** Well,” says I, ‘I’m very sorry to hear it. I never saw a nicer- 
looking old gentleman, or a better school, or heard a better sermon.” 

‘**He used to preach those sermons in a surplice,” hissed out 
Mrs. Ponto. ‘ He’s a Puseyite, Mr. Snob.” 

‘“ Heavenly powers !” says I, admiring the pure ardour of these 
female theologians ; and Stripes came in with the tea.’ ! 


Turning from individuals to generals, was ever a racier 
and more sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties of a 
clergyman than this ? 


‘He labours commonly for a wage that a tailor’s foreman would 
despise ; he has, too, such claims upon his dismal income as most 
philosophers would rather grumble to meet ; many tithes are levied 
upon 4zs pocket, let it be remembered, by those who grudge him 
his means of livelihood; he has to dine with the squire; and his 
wife must dress neatly; and he must “look like a gentleman,” as 
they call it, and bring up his six great hungry sons as such. Add to 
this, if he does his duty, he has such temptations to spend his 
money as no mortal man could withstand. Yes; you who can’t 
resist purchasing a chest of cigars because they are so good; or an 
ormolu clock at Howell and James’s because it is such a bargain 
. . - fancy how difficult it is for a parson to resist spending half-a- 
crown when John Breakstone’s family are without a loaf; or “stand- 
ing” a bottle of port for poor old Polly Rabbits, who has her 
thirteenth child ; or treating himself to a suit of corduroys for little 
Bob Scarecrow, whose breeches are sadly out at elbows.... O 
saintly Francis, lying at rest under the turf! . . . O noble and dear 
old Elias! how should he, who knows you, not respect you and 
your calling? May this pen never write a pennyworth if it ever 
cast ridicule upon either!’ ? 


And it never did. 
1 Book of Snobs, chap. xxvii. * bid. chap. xi. 
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As the writer was, so was the man. Blameless in morals, 
admirable in al! the relations of life, a good son, a good 
husband, a good father and a good friend, he carried his love 
of goodness from theory into practice. He preferred good 
men to great men. His stay at Weimar naturally drew his 
attention to the two great Weimar geniuses, Schiller and 
Goethe; and he always preferred Schiller, not because he 
really thought him the greater genius—he had far too much 
discernment for that—but because he knew that Schiller; like 
himself, lived a blameless life, and Goethe did not. The 
epithets he applied to each—‘ The good Schiller and the 
great Goethe’—show the reason of his preference. For the 
same reason he loved Dr. Johnson,and carried about a Boswell 
as a pocket companion, though Johnson was a man utterly 
unlike himself in all respects save one. Both were ‘lay- 
preachers.’ This office Thackeray claimed for his prose quite 
as distinctly as Wordsworth did for his poetry. His writings 
were intended not merely to amuse or even to instruct, but 
to lead men to refuse the evil and to choose the good. And 
the foundation of all was Christianity——as he understood it. 
Like Dr. Arnold, his intense personal attraction to the 
Saviour saved him from anything like scepticism. Witness. 
his feelings at the sight of Jerusalem : 


‘Of the mountain, rising immediately in front of us, a few grey 
olive trees speckling the yellow sides here and there, there can be 
no question. That is the Mount of Olives. Bethany lies beyond 
it. The most sacred eyes that ever looked on this world have gazed 
on those ridges ; it was there He used to walk and teach. With 
shamed humility one looks towards the spot where that inexpressible 
Love and Benevolence lived and breathed ; where the great yearning 
heart of the Saviour interceded for all our race; and where the 
bigots and traitors of His day led Him away to kill Him.’ ! 


Witness his sweet Christmas letter to his little daughter 
in 1846: 


‘I would sooner have you gentle and humble-minded than ever 
so clever. Who was born on Christmas Day? Somebody Who 
was so great that all the world worships Him ; and so good that all 
the world loves Him ; and so gentle and humble that He never 
spoke an unkind word. And there is a little sermon, and a great 
deal of love and affection from papa.’ ? 


Witness his touching prayer on entering his new house 
in 1862, the year before his death : 

' Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Cairo. * 
? Biographical Introduction to Contributions to ‘ Punch’ &c., p. xxii. 
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‘I pray Almighty God that the words I write in this house may 
be pure and honest ; that they be dictated by no personal spite, 
unworthy motive or unjust greed for gain; that they may tell the 
truth as far as I know it, and tend to promote love and peace among 
men for the sake of Christ, our Lord.’ ! 


But we must take into full account the other ‘key-secret’ 
of Thackeray’s life, which seems to us to explain the very 
different estimate which is taken by many both of the man 
and his work from what has been given above. For the 
greater part of his life Thackeray was a disappointed man. 
He was disappointed in his Cambridge career, leaving the 
University without a degree, because ‘he felt that he was 
wasting time upon studies which, without more success than 
was possible to him, would be of no use in later life.’* He 
began life under that most unfavourable of all conditions, as 
a very poor man who had counted upon being a comfortably 
well-off man. How his modest patrimony was muddled 
away need not here be told. The fact stared him in the face 
that he had to earn his bread, and years passed before he 
settled down into his proper way of doing so. He tried the 
bar, but was soon disappointed, as well he might be in a 
pursuit so uncongenial to him. Then he tried literature, but 
at the wrong end, commencing editor before he had served 
his apprenticeship, and was of course disappointed again. 
Then he turned to art. His own ambition was to be a great 
artist, and he toiled con amore at the congenial work. But 
he was again disappointed. He so far succeeded as to be 
able to illustrate with marvellous vividness and force, though 
with little technical skill, his own creations, and to draw 
quaint and humorous sketches for Puzch ; but he soon found 
that he could never become a great painter like his own 
‘J. J. of Zhe Newcomes, whose art was his mistress. And 
when at last he settled down to his proper work as a literary 
man, long years of disappointment elapsed before he really 
made his mark. Then there was the brief episode of his 
married life, when he and the wife he dearly loved were, as 
he says himself, ‘happy as the day was long,’ till, through 
no fault of either of them, the cup of happiness was rudely 
dashed to the ground, which left him a widower, yet no 
widower, and cast a tinge of melancholy over the whole of 
his future life. His first real success in literature was in 
connexion with Punch. Punch was the making of Thackeray, 
and Thackeray, so far as the letterpress was concerned, was 


1 Biog. Introd. to PAz/ip, p. xxxviii. 
* Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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the making of Puzch. But how slow the process was! The 
Snob Papers and Vanity Fair were his first real successes, 
and in both there was a bitterness and a severity which 
stamped him, in many people’s eyes, as a cynic. His 
cynicism—which, however, was always tempered with a vein 
of kindliness and humanity—was surely a natural result of his 
many cruel disappointments. Even Vazity Fair itself at one 
time promised to be only another disappointment. The sale 
of the first numbers was so small that the work was all but 
abandoned, and his daughter tells us the following most 
touching story on the subject: 


‘I still remember going along Kensington Gardens with my 
sister and our nurse-maid, carrying a parcel of yellow numbers which 
she [her great-grandmother] had given us to take to some friend 
who lived across the Park ; and as we walked along, somewhere near 
the gates of the gardens, we met my father, who asked us what we 
were carrying. ‘Then somehow he seemed vexed and troubled, told 
us not to go on, and to take the parcel home. Then he changed 
his mind, saying that, if his grandmother wished it, the books had 
best be conveyed ; but we guessed, as children do, that something 
was seriously amiss. Something zas seriously amiss. The sale of 
Vanity Fair was so small that it was a question at that time whether 
its publication should not be discontinued altogether.’ ! 


Happily the greatest work of fiction in modern times was 
just saved from being strangled in its birth by the Waterloo 
chapters, by the popularity of J/rs. Perkins’s Ball, and by a 
kindly article in the Eainburgh Review by A. Hayward ; 
and then an additional stimulus was given by the generous 
tribute of Miss Bronté in her dedication of the second edition 
of Jane Eyre to Thackeray. But what a narrow escape! and 
what a sense of disappointment the author must have felt, 
who was fully conscious of his own powers, and was almost 
morbidly sensitive about what others thought of him and his 
work! But he was now at the zenith of his powers; Vanity 
Fair was followed in quick succession by Pendennis, Esmond, 
and Zhe Newcomes, a quartette which, in our opinion, is quite 
unrivalled by any four novels of any writer. After that his 
powers began to decline, but they were still greater than those 
of any living writer. Thackeray became ‘a lion’ in society ; 
his days of disappointment were over, and he, the great 
Snobographer, was accused of being a Snob himself, and 
deserting his old friends for the fine folk, his new friends. 
The inference was not just ; the fact, so far as it was a fact, 
seems to us capable of a very simple explanation. Though 

' Biog. Introd. to Vanity Fair, p. xxviii. 
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Thackeray called himself a radical and a republican, his 
tastes and instincts were all essentially aristocratic, and to 
that class he belonged by birth, breeding, and education ; his 
love of Bohemianism was partly, we think, a forced love ; 
real want of refinement set his teeth on edge; refinement, 
wherever it was found, appealed to him ; and it is idle to deny 
that he would find more refinement in the class to which he 
was now admitted than he could do when he was outside the 
charmed circle. 

In the Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval,‘ Richard is 
himself again,’ but before he had completed the latter he was 
cut off in his prime. At the time of his death he had two 
projects simmering in his mind. One was an historical novel 
of the time of Henry V., in which he was to introduce the 
ancestors of his various characters ; the project was a quaint 
one, quite in Thackeray’s peculiar vein of humour ; and it 
would have been delightful to be introduced to the Pendennis, 
the Warrington, the Crawley, the Gaunt, the Esmond, and to 
the Malony, the Costigan and the Mulligan (who were then 
probably three rival kings of Ireland) in the days of Agin- 
court ; but could he have sufficiently saturated himself in 
the history of the period to make the book a worthy com- 
panion of Esmond? 

The other project was a History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, to write which was the fond dream of all his later 
years. Now Thackeray was a gifted man in many ways. 
We have spoken of him chiefly as a novelist, but he was also 
a true poet in his way, a writer of half-comical, half-senti- 
mental ballads which are unrivalled in their line, a wonder- 
fully forcible depicter of character with the pencil and brush 
as well as the pen ; and, though nota good artist, an excellent 
art critic. But we doubt whether among his various accom- 
plishments that of the real, serious historian could ever have 
been one. Of the broad, general outlines of history he could 
seize the salient points and give a life-like portrait, as he has 
done in Vanity Fair, in Esmond, and in his lectures, both on 
the English Humourists and on the Four Georges, and else- 
where. But he has also shown that he had not the faculty, 
or the patience for acquiring minute accuracy of detail, nor 
that judicial, evenly-balanced mind which distinguishes the 
historian from the advocate. He certainly made a strange 
mistake in representing the Old Pretender—or, as some would 
call him, the Prince of Wales—as a visitor in England at the 
close of Queen Anne’s reign ; the visit was meditated, but 
never paid ; and it is very doubtful whether the Chevalier (to 
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use a neutral term) was really the sensual profligate that 
Thackeray represents him. His sketch of Swift is out- 
rageously one-sided ; there is another and better side to the 
character of that great genius which he entirely ignores. 
The turning-point of the story in Esmond lies in the fact that 
Esmond and Lord Mohun had the same Christian name of 
‘ Harry,’ whereas the real Lord Mohun’s name was ‘ Charles.” 
William Law and Richard Baxter are mentioned as writers 
of the same school, while in reality they were of totally 
opposite schools, and had nothing in common except their 
piety. In fact, instances are ‘ plentiful as blackberries’ that 
Thackeray had not the historical mind ; hence, so. far as his 
reputation went, he was perhaps /e/ix opportunitate mortis. 
We should have been sorry if he had tarnished a splendid 
reputation in his own line by writing an indifferent history, 
which, even when the period was that of Queen Anne, where 
he was most at home, would zof have been in his line. 


ART. VI—JOHN DONNE. 


1. The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Now for the first time revised and collected by EDMUND 
GossE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews, &c. With 
Portraits, &c. In two volumes. (London, 1899.) 

2. The Life of Dr. John Donne. By IZAAK WALTON. 
(London, 1823.) 

3. Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets: with critical 
observations on their works. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LL.D. (London, no date.) 

4. John Donne, sometime Dean of St. Pauls. By AUGUSTUS 
Jessorp, D.D. (London, 1897.) 


THE most imposing task left to the student of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature has at length been brought to a con- 
clusion, and it has fallen to Mr. Gosse’s lot to do the work, 
It was for a long time doubtful who should be the modern 
biographer of Donne, and fulfil the demands for scientific 
accuracy which literature now makes. Of living authors it 
can hardly be doubted that Dr. Jessopp was first in the 
field. More than fifty years ago,in his undergraduate days 
at Cambridge, he began to collect materials to illustrate the 
character and writings of Donne. Mr. Gosse also began to 
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work in the same mine many years ago, and upon acci- 
dentally discovering the constancy of Dr. Jessopp’s enthu- 
siasm, he proposed to place his own material in Dr. Jessopp’s 
hands. An effort was made to join forces, but a great diffi- 
culty was soon found in the road of collaboration. Dr. 
Jessopp never felt much enthusiasm for Donne as a poet, 
whereas to Mr. Gosse Donne, even to his last seraphical hour 
in his bedchamber at St. Paul’s, is ‘ quintessentially ’ a poet. 
After trying to excel each other in literary generosity Dr. 
Jessopp transferred the whole responsibility to Mr. Gosse’s 
shoulders. Dr. Jessopp’s excellent article on Donne in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and his brief Life of Donne 
as a theologian in Mr. Beeching’s series of Leaders of Relt- 
gion, show what might have been expected of him if he had 
undertaken the compilation of the enlarged biography. His 
indifference to the poetry of Donne, his regard for Mr. Gosse, 
and, we may presume, his hesitation to embark upon an un- 
commonly arduous literary task, led him to declare that it 
was from Mr. Gosse only that any adequate and elaborate 
biography of Donne must come. The Bishop of London, 
whom Mr. Gosse addresses in a courteous if a somewhat 
too elaborate dedication, also urged upon him the prepara- 
tion of the work, when he was already deeply concerned in 
composing it. We see, therefore, that a combination of cir- 
cumstances has encouraged Mr. Gosse in this publication. 
We confess that we partly regret it. The sumptuous 
volumes now put forth leave little to be desired from a 
literary point of view, except that there are occasional 
repetitions. The toil which he has bestowed upon the letters 
of Donne, sorting and sifting them with much critical skill, is 
worthy of high praise. His recognition of the abiding beauty 
of Walton’s rose-coloured portrait, so vivid and yet so in- 
accurate in details, telling the truth in love, and yet leaving 
wide gaps in the narrative ; his just severity in criticising the 
early and unhappy issue of the Works of Donne, by (afterwards 
Dean) Alford ; and the admirable, if rather too full, account 
which he gives of Donne’s poetry, are examples of elements 
in the biography which greatly help the reader in forming a 
true estimate of Donne’s character and work. But we are 
never allowed to forget that Mr. Gosse is looking at Donne 
through literary spectacles, or, to put the matter in another 
way, he looks at the poems and at the man through them, 
rather than straight at the man himself. We should have 
also preferred a biographer who was more obviously in 
sympathy with Donne’s religious and ecclesiastical point of 
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view, without being less keenly in touch with the human 
interest of his story. It is idle now to wonder whether Dr. 
Jessopp would have supplied the defects of which we are 
conscious in Mr. Gosse’s work. The biography is done ; it is 
unlikely that any similarly comprehensive attempt to write the 
Life of Donne will be made in our generation ; we must be, 
and are, thankful for what we have got. 

Mr. Gosse has too fine a perception of exquisite work to 
suppose that a Life of Donne can be satisfactory which is the 
result of a more or less elaborate tinkering of Walton ; he has 
had sufficient intrepidity and patience to make Donne’s 
letters tell a consecutive and intelligible tale—a collection of 
letters, ‘printed in 1651, in a state of such confusion, such 
errors of the press, such an absence of dates in the majority 
of cases, such mistakes as to the dates in the minority, that 
no biographer has hitherto ventured to unravel the knotted 
and twisted web’ (Pref. p. vii). He twice reminds us that 
the original title of Walton’s famous study, which first ap- 
peared in 1640, was The Life and Death of Dr. Donne, late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, and that the keynote of Donne’s 
life in Walton’s mind was its preparation for his death. The 
recension of 1659 was greatly expanded and corrected, and, as 
Mr. Gosse thinks, in some degree diverted from its original 
purpose, as the words ‘and death’ disappeared from the en- 
larged edition. Dr. Thomas Zouch was an_ industrious 
annotator of Walton, and during the course of his long life 
(1737-1815) he laid the foundation of all subsequent reprints. 
An unannotated text in two volumes was issued by the 
Clarendon Pressin 1805. Zouch’s text was re-issued in 1807, 
and an undated and anonymous edition appeared, as Mr. 
Gosse believes, in 1852,in Zhe Contemplative Man’s Library 
for the Thinking Few. The 1823 edition, which we have 
placed at the head of our article, is simply called ‘a new 
edition, and contains no further information about itself. It 
appeared under the auspices of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Of the editions of Donne’s poems, it is enough to say that 
Sir John Simeon cailed serious attention to them in 1856, 
that Dr. Grosart increased the knowledge of the poet, and 
tended to explode prejudice against him, by his edition in 
1872, and that in 1896 Mr. E. K. Chambers, fulfilling an un- 
executed intention of Dr. Nicholson, produced an edition 
‘which for all practical purposes leaves nothing to be desired’ 
(Pref. p. ix). 

No edition of the prose works of Donne, except Alford’s 
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very early and unsatisfactory edition in six volumes in 1839, 
has ever been attempted. Perhaps the appearance of Mr. 
Gosse’s work may lead some one to do well what has never 
yet been so done. 

We see from this brief survey what materials Mr. Gosse 
has had at hand for his work. He yields to no one in his 
admiration of Walton’s work. It is easy to put Walton and 
Mr. Gosse in their true relation. What Walton’s Zzfe is Mr. 
Gosse’s is not ; what Walton’s is not Mr. Gosse’s is. Walton’s 
personal knowledge of Donne was confined to the very close 
of his career; he hurries over the circumstances of forty 
years in a very few pages, that he may fix our attention on 
forty months. What he has to tell us of the early part of 
Donne’s life, about which we know really very little, is largely 
Donne’s own report of the incidents of that part of his 
career. The scientific analysis which modern work demands 
is a hopeless process for Walton’s Life—a work of criticizing 
sunsets. That Life, says Mr. Gosse, ‘must stand alone, on the 
score of its sweet amenity and the beauty of its style” Still 
the scientific spirit must have its prey, and we do not know 
what would have been done without the diversion of 
Donne’s letters, a perplexing, tantalizing, undated, and hitherto 
neglected set of documents, in which Mr. Gosse and Dr. 
Jessopp have hunted for facts with characteristic literary 
keenness, and which yielded as much sport in the finding, we 
warrant, as value in the game obtained. In these letters the 
spelling, which Mr. Gosse has mercifully modernized, is such 
as to annoy and repel the general reader. ‘To join with you 
to move his Lordship to withdraw it’ is the rendering of ‘to 
joyne w™ yo” to moue hys Lp to w'"drawe ytt.’ And if the 
letters of 1651 are troublesome, still worse is the absolutely 
chaotic Collection of Letters made by Sir Tobie Mathews, 
knight, and printed in 1660, into which John Donne the 
younger ‘shredded or flung some thirty interesting personal 
letters written by his father.’ This collection ‘ begins whereso- 
ever you open it, and it ends wheresoever you see.’ For the 
completion of this ‘biographical and critical monograph on 
Donne in his full complexity’ Mr. Gosse has searched in 
various quarters with no, or disappointingly slight, results. 
He has obtained some materials, hitherto unpublished, from 
public Libraries and existing collections of Registers. In 
one case, at least, Mr. Gosse’s request to see a document of 
great interest in a private collection of manuscripts was 
refused on the ground that ‘it would take a week to find’ the 
paper. This was similar to the behaviour of Dr. Radcliffe, who 
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received Dr. Johnson so ‘ very coldly’ at his old College, and 
of whom Johnson said to Warton, ‘ There lives a man who 
lives by the revenues of literature, and will not move a finger 
to support it’! (ii. 156). 

Mr. Gosse’s ‘ illustrations’ include as many as five portraits 
of Donne, two views of his monument in St. Paul’s, facsimiles 
of his handwriting, the frontispiece of Death’s Duel, the title- 
page of Pseudo-Martyr, and portraits of Elizabeth Drury 
and of Lady Bowles, Donne’s daughter. They are well 
executed, as we expect illustrations in modern works to be; 
and it would be difficult to please the literary man who finds 
much fault with Mr. Gosse’s whole book as a fine sample of 
biographical work. 

John Donne, ‘ destined to become a celebrated poet and 
the greatest preacher of his age’ (p. 11), was born in 1573 in 
London. He was ordained in 1615, made dean of St. Paul’s 
in 1621, and died ten years later. But for his ill-health he 
would have been made a bishop in 1630 (ii. 264). Roughly 
speaking, Mr. Gosse devotes his first volume to Donne’s 
forty-two years as a layman, and the second (except the 
opening chapter) to his clerical career. In the course of the 
seventeen chapters which the two volumes contain we are 
conducted in the most approved modern style through the 
meagre facts of Donne’s childhood, youth, and early life ; we 
see the mixed materials of his poems submitted to a search- 
ing analysis; we follow the strange story of his marriage, 
and trace his life at Mitcham, at Twickenham, at Drury 
House, in Paris, and during a German tour ; we observe him 
as a Reader at Lincoln’s Inn, as the Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
as the vicar of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West—not to mention 
the other pieces of preferment which he was allowed to hold. 
We are then in a position to join Mr. Gosse in his two con- 
cluding chapters, and contemplate Donne’s ‘posthumous 
activity’ and his ‘influence.’ In the appendices there are 
some additions of various interest, including the wills of 
Donne’s father and of himself, the Westmoreland text of his 
Holy Sonnets, some letters of undetermined date, an acute 
diagnosis of Donne’s state of health and cause of death by 
Dr. Norman Moore, and some particulars of Lady Bowles 
and her descendants furnished by Mr. G. W. Miller. The 
Index is ample and satisfactory. 

The secret of attraction in Donne’s mysterious personality 
eludes our grasp. We cannot tell why he fascinates us, unless 
it be because we so often go on hopelessly searching for what 

1 Boswell, i. 218 (ed. Napier). 
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we cannot find, and because the very mystery of his character 
is such a difficult problem that we must try to solve it. Mr. 
Gosse himself is baffled, and frankly confesses that he cannot 
tell us what we want toknow. He leaves him 


‘surely the most undulating, the most diverse, of human beings, as 
Montaigne would say. Splendid and obscure he was, in the extreme 
versatility and passion, the profundity, the saintliness, the mystery of 
his inscrutable character. No one, in the history of English litera- 
ture, as it seems to me, is so difficult to realize, so impossible to 
measure, in the vast curves of his extraordinary and contradictory 
features. Of his life, of his experiences, of his opinions, we know 
more now than it has been vouchsafed to us to know of any 
other of the great Elizabethan and Jacobean galaxy of writers, and 
yet how little we fathom his contradictions, how little we can account 
for his impulses and his limitations. Even those of us who have 
for years made his least adventures the subject of close and eager 
investigation must admit at last that he eludes us. . . What was he? 
It is impossible to say ; for with all his superficial expansion, his 
secret died with him. We are tempted to declare that of all great 
men he is the one of whom least is essentially known. Is not this, 
perhaps, the secret of his perennial fascination ?’ (ii. 290-1). 


Even in matters of fact there are some wide gaps in the 
narrative which Mr. Gosse’s laudable industry has not been 
able to fill. For example, ‘of the childhood of Donne it is 
to be regretted that we know nothing’ (i. 11), and in the 
chapter on the seven years of his youth we have to be content 
with sudden flashes of positive evidence in the midst of 
much floating conjecture, with little crumbs of fact, and with 
some of Mr. Gosse’s entertaining literary criticisms on the 
Satires of Donne written in this period, but not published 
until after his death. These early efforts lead Mr. Gosse to 
contrast Donne with his contemporary, Joseph Hall, after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter and of Norwich (p. 31), and with 
other young Elizabethans. We come again to another gap 
in Donne’s career between 1592, when he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and 1602, when he married. It is, Mr. Gosse sorrowfully 
observes, a period ‘shrouded in a mist, which is the more 
exasperating to the biographer in that just enough is revealed 
through it to show the value of what is hidden’ (p. 55). Mr. 
Gosse regards him at this time as a sort of Elizabethan 
Goethe, whose intellect glutted itself with knowledge of all 
kinds. But for a great assumption Mr. Gosse would have 
little to tell about these years. ‘From behind the smoke and 
twilight in which [Donne’s] movements are so tantalizingly 
concealed One positive entity emerges, and that is his poetry’ 
(p. 59). Mr. Gosse assumes that the lyrics in stanzaic form, 
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and the amatory poems in heroic measure, which he assigns 
to this period, are autobiographical. There are some grounds 
for thinking so, no doubt, but the case is not proved, and it 
is one in which we should be glad to give Donne the benefit 
of the doubt, and take the alternative possibility. For 
under Mr. Gosse’s ingenious treatment the poems are so 
woven into the history of Donne’s life as to give a very 
definite picture to the ‘irregularities’ of his lay life, of which 
he naturally thinks when he is about to enter upon his 
ministerial life. As Mr. Gosse says, ‘the dangers of such a 
conjectural reconstruction of biography are obvious’ (p. 62), 
but he attacks them boldly, and, to speak plainly, shocks us 
by regarding Donne as telling us about his own ‘ too-flagrant 
infidelities’ in some ‘ foppish, heartless lyrics,’ in which he ‘is 
most interesting when most frankly sensual,’ or in a ‘clever 
piece of impudent ribaldry,’ or in an ‘uproarious claim to 
absolute freedom in love’ (p. 65). We are unnecessarily in- 
vited to suppose, further, that Donne was ‘suddenly subju- 
gated by the beauty of a married lady’ (p. 67), that he exults 
in the betrayal, and that some of the finest hate-poems in the 
language describe to us how he flung her from him (p. 71). 
Mr. Gosse has surely increased the difficulty of understanding 
Donne by these assumptions, and we cannot see that he is 
able to justify himself by saying that ‘to pretend that Donne 
was a saint in his youth is to nullify the very process of 
Divine Grace in the evolution of a complex soul, in the 
reduction of a magnificent rebel to a still more brilliant and 
powerful servant’ (p. 63). Such biographical assumption is 
very different from Walton’s remark that in Donne ‘the 
English Church had gained a second St. Austin ; for I think 
none was so like him before his conversion, none so like St. 
Ambrose after it’ (p. 26). To these lyrical poems, for the 
complete estimate of Donne as a poet, must be added the 
‘metaphysical narrative’ of ‘The Progress of the Soul,’ a 
weird composition belonging to the poet’s period of religious 
inquiry, and the ‘ Divine Poems, in some of which the intel- 
lectual and in others the religious element predominates. 
Mr. Gosse criticizes the mixed merits of all these poems in a 
very interesting way, and in addition to the chapters specially 
devoted to their consideration the reader will do well to 
consult some bibliographical passages about them (ii. 302, 307), 
and the chapter on ‘ the influence of Donne’ upon the poetry 
of his fellow-countrymen (ii. 329). Our readers will bear in 
mind that Mr. Gosse has his own limitations as an appreciator 
of some of the deeper elements of poetry ; for example, he 
VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. H 
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thinks, or at one time ania. ‘that as a aii Keble was 
‘elegant, but frigid and tame.’! But they will find much 

upon Donne’s poetry which will enable them to understand 
the unique marks of his genius, and they have to thank Mr. 
Gosse for reminding them that it would be difficult to find 
better criticism of the school to which Donne belonged than 
is supplied by Dr. Johnson in his vivacious Life of Cowley 
(ii. 342). We must not quote, as we should like to do, the 
whole passage from the Lives of the Poets, in which the 
Doctor ‘exhibits a general representation of the style and 
sentiments of metaphysical poets’ (p. 17), but we may express 
our own belief that Dr. Johnson would have devoted a 
separate ‘ Life’ to Donne if he had chosen the list of the poets 
for himself. As we know, ‘the poets were selected by the 
several booksellers who had the honorary copyright.’? It is 
worthy of notice also in connexion with Donne that Dr. 
Johnson himself considered the Life of Cowley as the best 
of the whole, on account of the dissertation which it contains 
on the metaphysical poets.’ Before we leave the passages 
in which those who have a right to speak have commented 
upon Donne’s poetry, we must allude to the brief paragraphs 
in which Walton says the ‘recreations of his youth were 
poetry, in which he was so happy, as if Nature and all her 
varieties had been made only to exercise his sharp wit and 
high fancy ;’ that these early pieces ‘were facetiously com- 
posed and carelessly scattered ;’ that ‘in his penitential 
years’ Donne ‘wished that they had been abortive, or so 
short-lived that his own eyes had witnessed their funerals ;’ 
that he was not, however, on that account fallen out with 
‘heavenly poetry,’ as ‘many divine sonnets, and other high, 
holy, and harmonious composures’ witnessed in his declining 
age. As we read this part of Walton’s biography we cannot 
help reflecting that he has formed a truer estimate, in his 
quiet, pious, and old-fashioned way, of the space which poetry 
occupied in Donne’s true life than Mr. Gosse has done, and 
we can quite understand that Dr. Jessopp could not take Mr. 
Gosse’s view. At all events, Mr. Gosse has done his best to 
prevent the fulfilment of Donne’s recorded wish about the 
earlier poems.‘ 

1 Life of Archbishop Benson, i. 592. 

2 Boswell’s Johnson, iii. 80 (ed. Napier). 

8 Jbid. p. 171. On pp. 168-94 Boswell gives his own excellent 
account of this work, which he thinks, ‘of all Dr. Johnson’s writings, 
will perhaps be read most generally, and with most pleasure.’ 


« Six poems by Donne are included by Mr. Quiller Couch in Zhe 
Golden Pomp, ‘a procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley,’ 
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After Mr. Gosse’s treatment of the poems as the real 
history of a person who was ‘the sudden victim of beauty 
again and again’ (p. 75), we come to the episode of Donne’s 
marriage, which Walton calls ‘the remarkable error of his 
life’ (p. 38), and Mr. Gosse an act ‘ of the gravest indecorum’ 
(p. 99). He married a girl secretly without the consent of 
her father, and so committed a double offence against Canon 
and Common Law. A full account is given of the straits in 
which the rash couple found themselves (p. 87) and of the 
subsequent life at Mitcham (p. 187). The husband, or, as 
Mr. Gosse will call him, ‘the poet,’ was often weighed down 
by pecuniary trouble and bodily illness, and the wife was 
crushed beneath an ‘army of irresponsible babies’ (ii. 5). 
A short line, written by Donne when one blow fell upon 
them, may be quoted as a summary of many troubles which 
only mutual love could sustain : 


‘John Donne—Ann Donne—Undone’ (i. 103). 


Mr. Gosse says that ‘the name Donne was pronounced 
exactly as though it rhymed to “gun”’ (i. 103 note). We 
must add a word or two about Mrs. Donne, who‘ is and 
remains rather shadowy to us’ (i. 118) in spite of Mr. Gosse’s 
efforts. Anne More was the third daughter of Sir George 
More, and the courting took place at York House, where 
Anne stayed with her aunt, Lady Egerton. Donne was the 
secretary of Sir Thomas Egerton, the Lord Keeper. Anne 
was but sixteen when Lady Egerton died, but when she was 
about to go home to her father at Loseley,‘in the agony of 
parting “some faithful promises were so interchangeably 
passed as never to be violated by either party ”’ (i. 96). She 
was ‘a gentle, enduring creature, yielding to the relief of 
silent tears, not (it would seem) intellectual or particularly 
companionable,’ but ‘she clung with absolute fidelity to the 
husband to whom she had given herself in a tumult of girlish 
confidence’ (i. 118). Mr. Gosse speaks of her in another 
passage as ‘always ailing and depressed, though sublimely 
tender and loyal’ (ii. 5). She presented her husband with 
twelve children, and when he became a comfortable and 
almost wealthy man, the change came too late to restore 
health to her worn-out frame. She died in 1615, and her 
husband buried ‘ with his tears all his earthly joys in his most 
so called from Ovid’s ‘aurea pompa venit’ Mr. Couch (Pref. p. 7) 
defines the Lyric to be ‘a short poem, essentially melodious in rhythm 
and structure, treating summarily of a single thought, feeling, or situa- 
tion” That is to say, he includes the Sonnet, but excludes the Ballad 


and the Ode. 
H2 
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dear and deserving wife’s grave’ (ii.93). After shutting him- 
self up in his house until the bitterness of his anguish was 
over, he put his bereavement behind him and resumed with 
stately impassibility his priestly task (ii. 95). A passage in 
which Mr. Gosse describes Donne’s social charm may well 
account in a large measure for the quickness with which he 
won his future wife’s affections, and for his repeated success 
in gaining the friendship of brilliant and estimable ladies, a 
group of ‘gracious and dignified women of quality’ Mr. 
Gosse calls them, among whom the ‘most exquisite’ was 
Lady Bedford (i. 209, 317) : 

‘The manners of Donne, which erred in the direction of vivacity 
and a sort of brilliant impertinence when he felt himself secure, 
could, at will and under the stimulus of a desire to please, become 
extremely insinuating. He had with women especially a mode of 
roguish and fantastic respectfulness, a familiar and yet not obtrusive 
gaiety, which were absolutely irresistible’ (i. 111). 


On the other hand Lady Bedford exercised over him the 
indefinable charm of a good and gracious lady. In her 
delightful company he found ‘everything which he required 
to stimulate and develop him. She had a singular adroitness 
in making him express the noblest and brightest sides of his 
genius. Mr. Gosse thinks that she deserved all that Donne 
said of her : 


‘ He was never shy or put out of countenance by social obstacles. 
But in the presence of Lady Bedford there passes over him an un- 
wonted reticence. He adores, and not from a distance, yet upon 
his knees. There is always the little touch of awe, of sacred wonder, 
which keeps his impassioned addresses dignified and pure. He 
worships her ; his heart is beating in his hands ; but he never forgets 
that this divine and crystal creature is not made for earthly love. 
She, on her side, is uniformly indulgent, gracious, noble. Her birth 
and beauty, as her poet says, are a balsam which keeps her prestige 
always fresh and new, so that condescension bends in the most 
gracious extremes without yielding to familiarity for a moment ; and 
her intrinsic serenity cannot be “injured by extrinsic blows ”’ (i. 
211). 

We need not linger over the story of the Elegy which 
Donne composed upon Elizabeth Drury, whom he never saw, 
although the patronage of her father had a not unimportant 
influence upon the poet’s career. Some allusion, however, 
may properly be made here, before we leave the subject of 
Donne’s married life and his friendship with good women,' 

1 It is impossible to speak of ‘the love of faithful women’ without 


thinking of more*than one passage on the subject in Thackeray ; for 
example, in Zhe Virginians, chap. xxi., ‘Canst thou, O friendly reader, 
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to the strange vision that he had of his dear wife when he was 
in Paris and she in England, ‘with her hair hanging about 
her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms.’ Mr. Gosse 
thinks that ‘ several circumstances confirm the truth of this 
charming and affecting story ’ (i. 281) which he quotes from 
‘Walton, 1659,’ and adds that ‘ there is nothing answering to 
this story in the ze of 1640.’ Some editions seem to have 
been printed with, and some without it, and Dr. Johnson says 
that the vision was omitted in a contemporary edition ‘by 
way of adapting the book to the taste of the present age.’! 
As to the truth of ‘a sympathy of souls,’ which underlies this 
episode, we cannot say more than repeat Walton’s cautious 
and liberal conclusion, ‘I am well pleased that every reader 
do enjoy his own opinion,’ and record Donne’s own reply to 
Sir Robert Drury, who suggested that he was the unhappy 
victim of a melancholy dream, ‘I cannot be surer that I now 
live than that I have not slept since I saw you; and am as 
sure that at her second appearing she stopped and looked me 
in the face and vanished.’ Twelve days afterwards (so long 
did the journey to and from England take in Donne’s day) 
the messenger whom Sir Robert had despatched from Paris 
returned and reported that upon the day of the vision and 
about the very hour Mrs. Donne had been delivered of a 
dead child after a long and dangerous labour. 

We must now pass from Donne’s poetry and his domestic 
history to the special circumstances of his religious and eccle- 
siastical career. It is possible from Mr. Gosse’s ample 
narrative to extract many allusions to this, the chief interest 
in our view of Donne’s life. He discarded the Romanism of 
his family and his tutors in his youth (i. 25-7), and that, as 
Walton observes (p. 5), after an examination of the works of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, whom he took to be ‘ the best defender 
of the Roman cause.’ Mr. Gosse goes to ‘ The Progress of 
the Soul, the extraordinary poem which Donne wrote in 
August 1601, in a feverish crisis of intellectual pride, for the 
biographical details of the next step in Donne’s religious 
history. The entire tone and character of the poem are un- 
christian, it is penetrated by the mocking, sensuous scepticism 
of the Renascence and by an absolutely unflinching curiosity 
without any veneration. He infers that Donne’s memory 
was amiably deceived when in after years he told Walton that 


. . «3? Pendennis, chap. 1xi. (on a Mother’s love); Zhe Newcomes, chap. 
xlv., ‘ If love lives through all life... 

1 Boswell, ii. 263 (ed. Napier); cp. Zhe Church Quarterly Review, 
No. 92, p. 534- 
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he had proceeded at this time with humility and diffidence 
in disquisition and search after religious truth, and he sup- 
poses from the evidence that Donne’s conscience was not yet 
touched, and that he had not yet found any substitute for his 
lost traditional faith (i. 140). By 1605 he had madea serious 
study of the civil and canon laws, and had engaged in much 
miscellaneous reading of the scholastic sort, especially of the 
foreign casuists of the sixteenth century (i. 147), and from 
1605 to 1607 he was assisting Bishop Morton in his contro- 
versies with various species of recusants (i. 149). In 1607 
Morton pressed Donne to enter Holy Orders, and Mr. Gosse 
thinks that theological difficulties must have stood in the way 
of immediate compliance with this request (i. 160). It was 
in 1608 that Donne wrote Biathanatos, a curious little book 
on the subject of Suicide which Mr. Gosse describes as ‘one 
of the most poignant relics of his intellectual career’ (i. 263), 
and it was not until 1615 that Donne felt ready for Holy 
Orders (ii. 70). His first sermon was preached in the ‘ rural 
and sequestered ’ parish of Paddington (ii. 72), but he must 
have advanced rapidly as a preacher, for he soon preached 
before King James at Whitehall (ii. 82). His popularity as a 
preacher was increased by his sermons to the Benchers at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and to the congregations at St. Paul’s Cross 
(ii. 111,114). In 1621 he was made ‘Dean of Paul’s, and 
the ‘large congregations’ that ‘came expecting much from 
the great preacher’ were ‘never sent empty away’ (ii. 159). 
Every one seems to have been struck by the incomparable 
grace of his gestures and delivery. He was accustomed to 
preach without a written sermon, but from full notes, and his 
rule was to preach exactly for an hour (ii. 172, 235). His 
almost exclusive appeal was to refined and ingenious natures ; 
even in the pulpit he was unconsciously aristocratic. Some 
complained that he had no message for ‘clouted shoon,’ and 
that his fine words were unpractical. He was highly appre- 
ciated by laymen, but his methods were not always acceptable 
to his clerical brethren. Walton’s glowing account of Donne’s 
manner in the pulpit is twice quoted by Mr. Gosse (ii. 82, 
235), and shows us what impression he made upon an en- 
thusiastic and constant auditor. He preached the Word 
‘so, as showed his own heart was possessed with those very thoughts 
and joys that he laboured to distil into others ; a preacher in earnest ; 
1 He is said, however, to have held a dense crowd ‘bound in a 
spiritual spell for two hours’ when he preached the funeral sermon on 


George Herbert’s mother, 7he Life of George Herbert, by Rev. J. J. 
Daniell, p. 125. 
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weeping sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with them ; always 
preaching to himself, like an angel from a cloud, but in none ; 
carrying some as St. Paul was, to Heaven in holy raptures, and 
enticing others by a sacred art and courtship to amend their lives ; 
here picturing a vice so as to make it beloved even by those that 
loved it not ; and all this with a most particular grace and an inex- 
pressible addition of comeliness’ (Walton’s Zife, p. 27). 


This is written, as Mr. Gosse would say, in Walton’s 
enthusiastic and delightful way, but the modern and detached 
biographer is hardly less eulogistic about Donne’s sermons. 
From 1626 to his death in 1631 Donne ‘ was, without a rival, 
the most illustrious and the most admired religious orator in 
England.’ Mr. Gosse even goes so far as to say that ‘the 
celebrity of Donne surpassed that of Andrewes,’ who had died 
in September 1626, ‘and was unapproached until Jeremy 
Taylor came.’ 


‘Age gave to the fiery and yet sombre Dean of St. Paul’s an 
ever-increasing majesty of prestige. His hearers, borne along upon 
the flow of his sinuous melody, now soft and winning, now vehement 
in storm, now piercing like a clarion, now rolling in the meditative 
music of an organ, felt themselves lifted up to Heaven itself. In 
these early days of Charles I a sermon delivered by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s was the most brilliant public entertainment which London 
had to offer’ (ii. 234). 


He transplanted wit into his sermons, and behind his 
brilliant periods stood the charm of his individuality. He 
was ‘the most magnificent and minatory clerical embodiment’ 
of the old order of things which existed before the great 
Rebellion when ‘the domination of the aristocratic element 
was unquestioned’ and ‘he preached best who with the most 
austere isolation rose above the crowd, and remained supreme 
and unapproachable.’ His bold and trenchant personality, 
his refined intellect, his interior complexity stood to the 
world dogmatic and four-square, and produced an impression 
of a simple integral force, intimidating and fascinating. ‘ This 
unity of purpose, this exaltation of a sovereign individuality, 
made to command in any sphere, yet flung like a coronet at 
the feet of the Church, gave to the sermons of Donne their 
extraordinary vital power’ (ii. 236-7). 

The Chapter of St. Paul’s consisted of thirty Prebendaries, 
of whom the Dean was one. As at Lincoln the Psalter was 
divided up among the Prebendaries for daily recitation, and 
Donne preached sermons upon his five prebend Psalms, the 
sixty-second to the sixty-sixth. The second sermon, says 
Mr. Gosse, ‘a long poem of victory over death, is one of the 
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most magnificent pieces of religious writing in English 
literature, and closes with a majestic sentence of incomparable 
pomp and melody.’ We may quote it as a sample of 
‘Jacobean or rather early Stuart prose in its most gorgeous 
and imperial order :’ 


‘As my soul shall not go towards heaven, but go by heaven to 
heaven, to the heaven of heavens, so the true joy of a good soul 
in this world is the very joy of heaven, and we go thither, not that 
being without joy, we might have joy infused into us, but that, as 
Christ says, our joy might be full, perfected, sealed with an ever- 
lastingness ; for as He promises ¢Aat no man shall take our joy from 
us, so neither shall death itself take it away, nor so much as interrupt 
it, or discontinue it, but as in the face of death, when he lays hold 
upon me, and in the face of the devil, when he attempts me, I shall 
see the face of God (for everything shall be a glass to reflect God 
upon me), so in the agonies of death, in the anguish of that dissolu- 
tion, in the sorrows of that valediction, in the irreversibleness of that 
transmigration, I shall have a joy which shall no more evaporate 
than my soul shall evaporate, a joy that shall pass up and put on a 
more glorious garment above, and be joy superinvested in glory. 
Amen’ (ii. 239-40). 


Mr. Gosse has fallen into some confusion as to the dates 
of Dr. Donne’s last sermons. He says that Donne ‘ preached, 


perhaps, for the last time in St. Paul’s, on Easter Day, 
March 28, 1630; and at court, “in Lent to the King,” on the 
23rd of April, 1630’ (ii. 263). At the foot of the page, 
appended to this last date, is the note ‘ misprinted “ April 20 
in the 1640 edition”’ (p. 127). Dr. Jessopp points out that 
‘the third Sunday after Easter fell on the 23rd,’ which does 
not clear up the confusion. But the last sermon of all was 
preached before the king at Whitehall on February 12, 
1631. This was the famous discourse which was called by 
the king’s household ‘the Doctor’s own funeral sermon,’ and 
was a part of that deliberate preparation for death which he 
made before he died. Here, as Mr. Gosse very finely ob- 
serves, the moment has come ‘ for the modern biographer to 
withdraw, and to let the reader listen to the incomparable 
recital of the sole authority for these last days, Izaak Walton’ 
(ii. 275). Walton tells us that he ordered certain seals to be 
cut in bloodstones, then called heliotropes, to send as keep- 
sakes to his friends. On them was drawn ‘a figure of the 
body of Christ, extended upon an anchor,’ the emblem of 
hope, and George Herbert certainly,' and Walton probably, 


' The points of contact between the two friends are indicated by 
Mr. Daniell in his Life of George Herbert. See ‘ Donne’ in the index. 
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were among the recipients of them. Amazing evidence of 
the vigour of Donne’s dying brain is supplied both by the 
lines which he sent with Mr. Herbert’s seal, and still more by 
the poem entitled ‘A Hymn to God, my God, in my sickness,’ 
not to be confused with his earlier ‘ Hymn to God the Father’ 
(ii. 279). The extraordinary incident of the preparation 
of his monument for St. Paul’s illustrates ‘the morbid 
and fantastic character of his genius’ and his ‘ profoundly 
Renaissance attitude.’ It ‘fascinated the age, and ‘riveted 
contemporary attention. He 


‘sent for a carver to make for him in wood the figure of an urn, 
giving him directions for the compass and height of it; and to bring 
with it a board of the just height of his body. These being got, 
then without delay a choice painter was got to be in readiness to 
draw his picture, which was taken as followeth. Several charcoal 
fires being first made in his large study, he brought with him into 
that place his winding sheet in his hand, and having put off all his 
clothes had this sheet put on him, and so tied with knots at his head 
and feet, and his hands so placed as dead bodies are usually fitted 
to be shrouded and put into their coffin or grave. Upon this urn 
he thus stood, with his eyes shut, and with so much of the sheet 
turned aside as might show his Jean, pale, and death-like face, which 
was purposely turned towards the east, from whence he expected 
the second coming of his and our Saviour Jesus. In this posture 
he was drawn at his just height ; and when the picture was fully 
finished he caused it to be set by his bedside, where it continued 
and became his hourly object till his death, and was then given to 
his dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry King, then chief resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused him to be thus carved in one 
entire piece of white marble, as it now stands in that church’ 
(ii. 281). 
This peculiar monument appears to be the only relic of 
old St. Paul’s which preserved anything like its pristine 
condition through the Great Fire. Donne himself wrote the 
epitaph, and Mr. Gosse notices the indication given in its 
concluding words that the Dean was to be buried, in contrast 
to the ancient custom at the burial of priests, looking towards 
the East. Norecord survives of any funeral sermon preached 
after his death, but Mr. Gosse gathers ‘ from an expression 
of Sir Lucius Carey’s that it was preached by Laud himself’ 
(ii. 285). 

For an estimate of Donne as a theologian Mr. Gosse very 
properly goes to Dr. Jessopp, who says that 


‘ Donne occupied a middle position between the two extreme parties 
among the clergy. . . . On the burning question of the ceremonies 
and the sacraments he was emphatically a High-Churchman, out- 
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spoken, uncompromising, definite, though gentle, sympathetic, and 
animated by a large-hearted tolerance. But in his treatment of 
Holy Scriptures no puritan of them all insisted more frequently 
upon the inspiration of every syllable in the Old Testament and the 
New’ (ii. 313-14). 


The vivacity and grace of his personal appearance de- 
veloped with advancing years into a noble gravity. He was 
of moderately tall stature, and though naturally of a melan- 
choly temperament, he was prompt in recovery from dejec- 
tion, and his company was one of the delights of mankind. 
We will conclude our remarks with Walton’s closing words : 


‘He was earnest and unwearied in the search of knowledge, 
with which his vigorous soul is now satisfied, and employed in a 
continual praise of that Gud that first breathed it into his active 
body ; that body which once was a temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
is now become a small quantity of Christian dust. But I shall see 
it re-animated’ (pp. 59-60). 


ART. VIIL—ADVANCING CRITICISM ON THE 
BIBLE. 


. Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the 
Literary, Political, and Religious History, the Archzo- 
logy, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon 
of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 
formerly Assistant Editor of the Excyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. 1, Ato D. (London, 1899.) 

. The Christian Use of the Psalms. With Essays on the 
Proper Psalms in the Anglican Prayer Book. By the 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. (London, 1899.) 

. Biblical Introduction. Old Testament, by W. H. BENNETT, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Hackney and New 
Colleges, London. New Testament, by W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A., Professor of New Testament History, Introduction, 
and Exegesis, New College, London. (London, 1899.) 


THis Dictionary is more ‘advanced’ than that which is in 
course of publication under the editorship of Dr. Hastings. 
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We have reviewed ' two volumes of Dr. Hastings’s work, and 
after submitting them to a very careful examination we had 
no hesitation in speaking in high terms of many of the 
archeological and geographical articles, and some of the 
theological and ‘introductory’ work. But we had to point 
out that much of the material in the Old Testament articles 
was spoilt by taking the accuracy of critical guesses for 
granted, and by assumptions instead of proofs in regard to 
many far-reaching theories of the processes which have been 
at work under Divine guidance in the formation of the books 
of the Old Testament. Dr. Cheyne’s Dictionary, as may be 
expected, does not deserve less praise for the excellence of 
many of its articles on archeology and geography. It can 
be favourably compared, too, with Dr. Hastings’s work in the 
number and value of its shorter articles. But we cannot 
pick out so many articles on biblical theology and prolego- 
mena, in which we are thoroughly pleased, from Dr. Cheyne’s 
Dictionary as from that of Dr. Hastings. And when 
we examine the articles which afford special opportunities 
for the display of ‘extreme’ criticism we encounter what are: 
called ‘results,’ which seem to us to rest chiefly on the 
imagination of the writers, and which often betray a reck- 
lessness beyond the most ‘advanced’ parts of Dr. Hastings’s 
work. Dr. Cheyne’s Dictionary, in fact, supplies us with a 
ready answer to the question, ‘Why does the Church Quarterly 
Review, almost alone, alas! it may be added, of the literary 
representatives of the Tractarian and historical High Church 
school, take such a very definite line of opposition to the 
works of the Higher Critics?’ Because those works seem to 
us to be full of most unwarrantable assumptions, made over 
and over again without proof. Because the ‘results’ of 
to-day are the exploded theories of to-morrow. Because the 
overweening confidence that sets the ingenious fancy of an 
individual against the sober tradition of the ages of the 
Spirit-guided Church is the very opposite temper to that of 
a humble listener for Divine truth. Because criticism is dry, 
barren, and dead of itself, and valueless for religious purposes 
unless it is followed by a patient effort to interpret the 
spiritual meaning of that which is criticized, and its relation 
to the central revelation of God in the Person of His 
Incarnate Son. The position that we take up is that Dr. 
Cheyne’s treatment of the Bible, industrious and learned as 
it undoubtedly is, is deficient in all the chief qualities that 
have made the precious labours of the great Fathers so 
1 The Church Quarterly Review, No. xcii. p. 392; No. xcvi. p. 295. 
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fruitful in biblical literature. Dr. Cheyne and his advanced 
colleagues may have amassed great stores of learning to 
which those writers of old were entirely strangers. But the 
ancients knew that ‘all their labour in the field of Scripture 
was to find there the Pearl of great price, and as they sought 
for Christ they found Him.' That discovery was worth more 
than all other knowledge, and it is better to accompany them 
than to pore over the most learned subtleties of modern 
criticism, which is ever anxious to explain that the Old 
Testament must not be supposed to mean what the New 
Testament asserts that it does mean, which is usually silent 
on the Old Testament witness to Christ, which directly con- 
tradicts much of the emphatic testimony which one part 
of Holy Scripture bears to another, which sets up its own 
spirit against the very words of our Lord and His Apostles 
on the ground that He and they were but speaking in the 
spirit of current belief. We shall illustrate some of these 
chief defects of advanced criticism by reference to selected 
articles, but must first give a brief account of the origin and 
other distinguishing features of the work. 

Professor Robertson Smith was the true ‘begetter’ of 
this work, and its conception arose from the idea of reprinting 
the articles which he wrote for the Excyclopedia Britannica, 
with additions and emendations. There were some objec- 
tions, however, to this plan, and we call special attention to 
Dr. Cheyne’s unconscious testimony to the transitory value 
of much of even the best critical ‘results.’ He says that ‘ the 
growing maturity of [Professor Smith’s| biblical scholarship 
made him less and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional 
conclusions,’ and ‘such constant progress was being made by 
students in the power of assimilating critical results that it 
seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly 
revised and recast, should have a good chance of still more 
deeply influencing the student world. Meanwhile Zhe 
Religion of the Semites, published in 1889, summed up 
some of the author’s pioneering researches in biblical archzo- 
logy, and he devoted some time to the examination of a few 


1 No recent book that we have seen continues this search in a more 
faithful spirit than Messtah Cometh: the Witness, the Welcome, and the 
Warning of the Old Testament Scriptures, by Canon G. E. Jelf (Innes 
and Co., London, 1899). It is dedicated ‘to the Hebrew searcher in the 
field of the Church, with the hope and prayer that in the deep mine of 
the Holy Word there guarded he and we may, by the Spirit of God, find 
and cherish, at whatever cost, the hid Treasure, the Pearl of great price, 
which is Christ the Lord.’ It contains one or more chapters of Christian 
reflection of the highest merit upon every book of the Oid Testament. 
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of the more perplexing problems of biblical geography, 
although he was unable to carry out the plan of a visit to 
the Holy Land himself. Professor Smith was imbued with 
the necessity for ‘ revision of theories’ which occupy so much 
of the time of the advanced critics, and he never sanctioned 
the republication of his article on the Bible, which Dr. Cheyne 
calls ‘masterly but inevitably provisional.” Even the critics 
themselves, it seems, are conscious of the unstable foothold 
afforded by the shifting sands of their own theories. When 
illness made the execution of his plan impossible for Pro- 
fessor Smith, he requested Dr. Cheyne to take up the work 
in conjunction with his old colleague, Mr. J. S. Black. The 
present editors have a full share of the ‘uncompromisingly 
progressive spirit,’ as Dr. Cheyne calls it, and they desire still 
further to expand ‘the narrow horizons which not so long 
ago limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar,’ and in 
declaring that their sympathies are upon the whole with what is 
commonly known as advanced criticism, they again bear witness 
to its transitory character. They say: ‘An advanced critic 
cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his more moderate 
colleague’ (as if converts were not proverbially ready to treat 
their old fellow-believers with arrogance), ‘for probably he 
himself held not very long ago views resembling those which 
the moderate critic holds now, and the latter may find his 
precautionary tests end in his adopting, as nearer approxima- 
tions to truth, views that now seem to him difficult. Professor 
Robertson Smith’s views of ten years ago or more may at the 
present day appear to be moderate criticism, but when he 
formulated them he was in the vanguard of critics’ (Pref. p.x). 

Dr. Cheyne reminds us that the public was very imper- 
fectly imbued with critical principles when Professor Smith’s 
earlier articles were issued, and he proceeds to tell us how 
these articles have been brought down to date and ‘ touched 
up’ so as to carry the subjects a little beyond the point 
hitherto reached in print, both in regard to textual criticism 
and biblical archeology. Details as to the evidence of the 
various versions and upon points of philology are given with 
more fulness than has been customary in previously published 
Bible dictionaries. The paragraph in the Preface which 
speaks of biblical theology will warn every reader to take 
care how he accepts the statements of articles which bear 
upon that subject. We note that Dr. Cheyne considers that 
‘systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day, and that he regrets that ‘ unfortunately 
the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is 
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by no means so far advanced as that of the Old Testament.’ 
At the conclusion of their Preface the editors make special 
acknowledgments to their various colleagues. 

The principles which have guided the arrangement of the 
materials render them useful for students, who have been 
kept in view in the classification of articles, the method of 
cross-references, the system of typographical devices, the 
critical apparatus for the text, and the division of articles 
on proper names and geographical subjects. A system of 
transliteration has been adopted for the benefit of those who 
are not acquainted with the original languages, and the signa- 
tures of the authors are appended to all the longer articles. 
The list of abbreviations, symbols, and bibliographical notes 
is formidable, and the list of fifty-three contributors includes 
the names of many advanced critics, well known in various 
parts of the world. There are three maps in this volume, 
one of Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia, a plan of Babylon, and 
a map of the district of Damascus. Three general prefatory 
remarks may be made. One is that the number of short 
articles is large, another that Professor Cheyne himself has 
had a very great share in the writing of important articles, 
and the third that many Continental scholars have taken part 
in the work. 

In proceeding to examine the contents of the articles 
themselves we will take first about a dozen articles which 
deal with introductory matter, commonly called prolegomena 
for the sake of convenience. They are headed Acts of 
the Apostles, Amos, Apocalypse, Apocalyptic Literature, 
Apocrypha, Baruch, Canticles, Chronicles, Chronology, Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, Corinthians, Daniel and Deuteronomy. 
We may say at the outset once for all that we strongly 
object to the habit of speaking baldly of Jesus and Paul, 
as though our Great God and Incarnate Saviour were on a 
level with His Apostle, and St. Paul on a level with any 
uninspired writer. Reverent modes of speech in such matters 
are presumably sacrificed in works of this sort to the re- 
quirements of space, and must be supplied in thought by the 
devout reader, as is the case with so much else that he holds 
to be precious when he studies advanced criticism. The 
Acts of the Apostles is discussed by Professor Schmiedel of 
Ziirich in an article of twenty elaborate sections. He opens 
with the remark that it may be regarded as certain that the 
‘We’ sections are not written by the same writer as the other 
parts of the book, and makes the outrageous charges against 
the later compiler of deliberately wishing to pass off the 
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whole book as the work of an eyewitness when it was not, 
and of treating the ‘We’ narrative freely in the process of 
combination. The main ‘tendency’ of the writer is described 
as the justification of Gentile Christianity, and among sub- 
sidiary tendencies are mentioned a political tendency, shown 
in a desire to say as little as possible unfavourable to the 
Roman civil power, and an esthetic tendency, that he aims at 
being graphic. Certain obvious inaccuracies in the narrative 
are said to result in some cases from these assumed tendencies, 
and in other cases from no apparent reason. One such un- 
traceable and imaginary inconsistency, in the different 
accounts of St. Paul’s conversion, seems to us to have arisen 
in Professor Schmiedel’s own imagination, because he has not 
attended to the grammatical fact that the verb ‘to hear’ 
governs the accusative and the genitive case in Greek with a 
difference of meaning. But advanced criticism devotes itself 
to fanciful theories of discrepancies far more often than to 
the patient and fruitful labour of harmony. After a great deal 
more talk about ‘ theories as to sources’ we come to the bar- 
ren words ‘no satisfactory conclusion has as yet been reached 
along these lines,’ though to be sure ‘it is certainly undeniable 
that this kind of work has sharpened the wits of critics.’ 
Now, when we object to flimsy writing of this sort we cannot 
be answered by the usual retort that the objectors to advanced 
criticism do not know Hebrew. This is a case of advanced 
criticism, made abroad, at work upon the New Testament, 
and having tasted the old wine of writers who have endea- 
voured to interpret the Acts, we frankly confess that we feel 
no desire after this sample to drink of the new wine of the 
advanced critic, for we say that the old is better. The criti- 
cisms upon Professor Ramsay’s writings, and still more upon 
Dr. Blass’s theory, give the writer an opportunity for further 
criticism, which we have read with more interest than accept- 
ance, and we will leave the article with a parting allusion to 
the statements that the conception of God in Acts xvii. 28 
cannot be attributed to St. Paul, and that ‘apart from the 
“We” sections no statement merits immediate acceptance on 
the mere ground of its presence in the book.’ Another 
sample of Professor Schmiedel’s work will be found under 
Barjesus. The article on the Apocalypse is an elaborate sur- 
vey, in forty-seven sections, of the history of the acceptance 
and interpretation of that book by Professor Bousset of Géttin- 
gen. We shall not enlarge in detail upon it, in view of the 
recent publication of Archbishop Benson’s posthumous work, 
which will give more ample opportunity for a consideration 
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of the chief problems of the subject. But we note the 
statement that St. John ‘is only the eye-witness, not the 
author of the fourth Gospel; so, in like manner, in the 
Apocalypse we may have here and there a passage that can 
be traced to him, but the book as a whole is not from his 
pen, together with the significant assertion that ‘Gospel, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse all come from the same school.’ 
Professor Charles undertakes Apocalyptic Literature, and 
after ninety-six sections of very learned material concludes 
with the remark that ‘some of these judgments are simply 
hypotheses ; there is still room for indefinite study on these 
questions.’ The article on Colossians and Ephesians by Dr. 
M. R. James is in some respects better than the two New 
Testament articles to which we have referred, but we con- 
sider that the Christological passage in the first chapter of 
the Colossians demands more decisive language than Dr. 
James has used about ‘the transcendent glory of the Son,’ 
and we regret to see that he is disposed to leave open the 
authorship of Ephesians. We can speak with more satisfac- 
tion of Professor Sanday’s historical introduction to the 
Corinthian Epistles. Here, at any rate, he is standing on 
ground which he is well qualified to occupy. 

Turning to the Old Testament introductory articles, we 
find that Dr. Cheyne himself has written on Amos and 
Canticles. He supposes that the narrative of the man of God 
from Judah in 1 Kings xiii. is ‘a very singular tradition’ 
which appears to be ‘a very late distortion’ of the story of 
Amos. It is impossible, he thinks, to maintain the true 
literary unity of the book, and he enumerates passages which 
to his own eccentric fancy show traces of insertions and 
arrangement by pre-exilic and post-exilic editors. One 
passage is too precise to be the work of Amos himself, 
another too soft, another too deficient in concreteness, and 
any argument about the points of resemblance between these 
alleged insertions and passages which Dr. Cheyne admits to 
be the genuine work of Amos may easily be answered by 
saying that ‘ the editor had naturally made some slight study 
of the language of Amos.’ We see no reason why we should 
exchange the traditional view of the book of Amos, as it is 
set forth with deep spiritual insight and reverence in Dr. 
Pusey’s Minor Prophets, for these flimsy fancies of Dr. 
Cheyne, commended to us only by misapplied ingenuity and 
barren industry. In his article on Canticles Dr. Cheyne gives 
a long historical account of the interpretation of the book. 
He thinks that there is no solid argument for a pre-exilic 
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date, and if any one asks whether the book, being canonical, 
must not have some subtle religious value which he has over- 
looked, he replies that ‘the mistake of a Jewish Synod can- 
not be perpetually endorsed by Christian common sense and 
scholarship.’ After this, we are not surprised to read that we 
must ‘revise our conception of the word “canonical” in its 
application to the Old Testament writings.’ The article on 
the books of the Chronicles is a careful revision by Dr. Driver 
of the older materials of Professor Robertson Smith, doubt- 
less with additions. The relation of the Chronicles to the 
Kings is well discussed, and perhaps the chief adverse 
criticism which is made upon the work of the chronicler is 
that his ‘incredibly high figures’ cannot be historical. The 
book of Daniel is taken in hand by Professor Kamphausen 
of Bonn, in an article of twenty-three sections, the last of 
which gives a one-sided and incomplete bibliographical list, no 
mention being made, to take one instance, of Dr. Kennedy’s 
admirable treatment of 7e Book of Daniel from the Christian 
standpoint in Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s Bible Students’ 
Library. Yet a reference to this work would show the 
reader what very solid arguments in many cases can be 
alleged in favour of the historical character and accuracy of 
the bock. Professor Kamphausen says that ‘to the unpre- 
judiced reader the book appears to claim to have been written 
by Daniel, but he himself concludes that it was written 
during the lifetime of Antiochus Epiphanes, and finds in it 
‘not only many historical errors, but also frequently a magni- 
ficent unconcern about historical possibilities. A long article 
in thirty-three sections, by Professor Moore of Andover, is 
naturally devoted to Deuteronomy, which is dated at Jeru- 
salem in the seventh century, so far as the ‘ primitive ’ edition 
of it is concerned, older collections of laws, it is admitted, 
being freely used. We have already argued that this view of 
the book is thoroughly untenable in a full article on Deute- 
ronomy and the Higher Criticism,' and although we fully 
recognize the importance of Deuteronomy in the defence of 
the traditional position we need not attempt to summarize 
our arguments here. Professor Driver’s book stated the case 
at its best, and Professor Moore does not say anything which 
increases our good opinion of it. 

The article on the Apocrypha, properly so called, and 
also on other Apocryphal literature, is a sufficiently full 
account by Dr. M. R. James, and the short but ample intro- 
duction to the book of Baruch is written by Professor Bevan. 

| The Church Quarterly Review, No. 82 (January 1896), p. 3 

VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. 
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We have mentioned Chronology under the head of Intro- 
duction. The Old Testament branch of the subject is 
discussed by Professor Marti of Berne, and the New Testa- 
ment by Professor'von Soden of Berlin. The whole article 
is comprised in eighty-five elaborate sections, and although 
the Berlin professor refers to Mr. Turner’s extremely able 
article in Dr. Hastings’s Déctzonary, and has presumably had 
the advantage of perusing it, we cannot say that he improves 
much upon the work of his predecessor. Among many 
important points the chief are that the writer argues in favour 
of one year as the duration of our Lord’s public ministry, and 
the date of 30 A.D. for the Crucifixion. But he only goes so 
far as to say that these results ‘have a very high degree of 
probability.’ 

It will be convenient at this point to insert what we desire 
to say about the Azblical Introduction of Professors Bennet 
and Adeney, a book of prolegomena which shows how firm 
a grip the theories of advanced criticism have gained upon 
influential Nonconformist teachers, and which gives as con- 
venient an account of those theories as we have seen in any 
biblical handbook. The critical position of Professor Bennet, 
who is responsible for the Old Testament part of the book, 
and for some of the articles in Dr. Cheyne’s Dictionary, is, we 
are told in the preface, that identified in this country, speaking 
roughly, ‘with Professors Cheyne, Driver, Ryle, G. A. Smith, 
&c., and generally assumed by the writers on Old Testament 
subjects in Dr. Hastings’s Bzble Dictionary.” After a brief 
account of manuscripts and versions, external evidence, 
criticism, and the Canon, Professor Bennet displays the 
elaborate table of terms and symbols which modern criticism 
requires for labelling the parts of the patched Old Testament 
books. He then describes the methods of composition of the 
books according to current theories of analysis, and gives a 
general sketch of the argument from various points of view. 
When he has enumerated the successive documents which 
these popular theories have reconstructed from the existing 
narratives, and given some account of their special marks, he 
proceeds in order through the Old Testament books, and 
comments also upon the Apocrypha and other Jewish litera- 
ture. As asummary of the views of extreme criticism the 
work may be usefully consulted. But the reader must not 
expect to find in it any fresh reasons for the theories which 
it adopts. If he consults pp. 34-43, where the sketch of the 
whole argument is very fairly given, he will be surprised 
perhaps to find on what an inadequate basis of solid fact 
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the vast superstructure of advanced criticism is really based, 
what large assumptions it requires, and what large omissions 
of weighty evidence it involves. In no instance is this more 
noticeable than in the effort made to produce historical 
evidence for the late date of Deuteronomy, which requires us 
to ignore the whole professed standpoint of the author of the 
book. A further sample of critical theories which recall the 
saying ‘ Zot homines tot sententi@’ will be found in Professor 
Bennet’s treatment of the book of the prophet Isaiah. He is 
not content with a ‘first Isaiah’ for chapters i.-xxxix., and a 
‘second’ for the remainder of the book, but imagines that he 
finds three groups of later additions and an _ historical 
appendix in the first part which are not by Isaiah ; and the 
second part he divides between an exilic deutero-Isaiah and 
an imaginary and possibly complex ‘ trito-Isaiah,’ the author 
or authors of a collection of post-exilic prophecies. Professor 
Adeney’s New Testament contributions to the Jutroduction 
are remarkably compact, and contain much useful matter, 
but we are often unable to accept his conclusions, and he has 
failed in some signal instances to present the full force of the 
argument in favour of the traditional view. We may refer 
in illustration to the passage on the concluding verses of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (p. 302), the ‘ probable solution’ offered about 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel (p. 335), the treatment of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles and of the second 
Epistle of St. Peter (pp. 406, 447). We should have no 
hesitation in advising a young student not to begin his deeper 
study of the Bible under the guidance of authors who have 
departed so far from the standpoint of many generations of 
Catholic divines. 

The chief biographical articles (if for the moment the 
higher critics will allow us to take the proper names of men 
and women in the Bible to stand for real persons) areon Adam 
and Eve, Abraham, Barnabas, Benjamin, Clopas, Cornelius, 
Cyrus, and David. Professor Cheyne opens the article on 
Adam and Eve, which he says is written on the lines and 
sometimes in the words of Professor Robertson Smith, with 
a statement which amazes us : ‘The use of Adam and Eve 
as proper names within the Reformed Churches symbolizes 
a theory of the Paradise story which is distinctively modern 
and western.’ The New Testament references, including our 
Lord’s own words, are either ‘purely Jewish’ or ‘touched 
by Greek influences,’ and show that traditional facts were 
regarded ‘chiefly from a didactic point of view.’ We observe 


also that Professor Cheyne excludes the first Epistle to 
12 
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St. Timothy from ‘the Pauline writings.’ He himself thinks 
that the story of Eden cannot be described by a single 
phrase, but he thinks that he sees a growing disposition to 
adopt in some form what is called the mythical theory. We 
would ask any reader who wants to test the value of this 
Dictionary to read Professor Cheyne’s discussion on the New 
Testament allusions to Adam and Eve, and then to ask him- 
self whether the passages in question are most naturally taken 
as Professor Cheyne takes them, or as based upon a belief in 
the historical reality of the Old Testament narrative. We 
are not afraid what the answer will be in the majority of 
cases. As for Abraham, Professor Cheyne regards part of 
the narrative as describing not so much an historical per- 
sonage as an ideal type of character, part again as a result of 
very free treatment of the traditional material, and part as the 
historical kernel of the story, though containing allusions to 
more than one person. With our thoughts fixed on the New 
Testament references to Abraham we ask what is gained by 
accepting Professor Cheyne’s strange theories in the place of 
the living figure of the patriarch? And in a Bible Dictionary 
why are the New Testament passages about Abraham not 
quoted? Are they in comparison of Professor Cheyne’s 
views as nothing? The article on Benjamin, by Mr. H. W. 
Hogg, is an instance in which the biographical element is 
subordinated to an historical survey of the tribe which sprang 
from the first bearer of the name, and this contribution from 
Mr. Hogg’s pen may be quoted as a fair sample of the vast 
amount of carefully assorted material which has been accumu- 
lated in various parts of the Dictionary. Three authors have 
contributed to the article on Cyrus, Professors Teile and 
Kosters of Leyden, and Professor Cheyne, whose share, how- 
ever, is confined toa final footnote. In the article on David 
Professor Cheyne—but again without discussing New Testa- 
ment passages—-enters upon an elaborate biography in 
thirteen sections. We are not surprised to read that the last 
words of David are not Davidic, though we might fairly say 
that, as no proof is given of the statement, we have as much 
right to take the word of the writer of the second book of 
Samuel as that of Professor Cheyne. ‘Nor can any of the 
psalms in the Psalter be ascribed with any probability to 
David.’ This assertion reminds us that Professor Cheyne 
has recently given us his views on The Christian Use of the 
Psalms, and has added to his remarks ‘some essays on the 
proper Psalms in the Anglican Prayer Book. The Pro- 
fessor, who is a canon of Rochester Cathedral, is, we observe, 
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not satisfied with the use which the Church of England makes 
of the Psalms. He sets forth ‘the urgent necessity for some 
speedy reform in the present system of Psalms and Canticles’ 
(p. 10), and tells us that the common practice, ‘ from which, 
of course, no officiating clergyman can deviate,’ seems ‘ open 
to very severe criticism.’ Why ‘officiating’ clergyman? Is 
not every clergyman ‘to say daily the Morning and Evening 
Prayer either privately or openly, not being let by sickness, 
or some other urgent cause’? And, this being the case, 
is not Professor Cheyne’s epithet ‘ officiating’ critically un- 
sound, the insertion in fact of a later editor who is reading 
the documents under the influence of debased views of the 
obligations of a ‘ priestly code’? Thus do the critics speak. 

There are certain Psalms, says Professor Cheyne, which 
only those students who can see the Divine Spirit working 
upon most unpromising material can find spiritually helpful. 
In other Psalms some verses are ‘displeasing or even offen- 
sive, and even in the easiest Psalms ‘there is often, as most 
readers will think, an embarrassing incoherence.’ Cartwright, 
it appears, did not urge nearly all that might have been urged 
against the continuous recitation of the Psalms in church 
in the course of a month. He certainly did not say, as 
Professor Cheyne does, that it is well that the Psalms are 
now so often sung, so that people can glide gently over 
the parts which they do not understand, or do not sympa- 
thize with, though to be sure such singing may put ‘the 
imprecatory Psalms into the mouths of tender choristers.’ 
This process of gliding gently over passages in the Psalter 
appears to be especially required when the ‘ proper’ Psalms 
are used, on which Professor Cheyne comments in the 
remaining essays of his singular volume. We will make 
a few extracts by way of illustration. The tone of the second 
Psalm ‘as a whole is almost unmitigatedly un-Christian ’ 
(p. 50), and it is of little consequence to Professor Cheyne 
that it is quoted in the New Testament in connexion with 
the Resurrection (p. 37). ‘The narrative of the Baptism 
and the Temptation is not to be handled by the scientific 
historian. It is the attempt of disciples to imagine scenes of 
which their Master would never have talked’ (p. 49). When 
St. Paul quoted part of the xix"" Psalm, ‘only as any of us 
might quote a passage of Shakespeare, giving it a wider in- 
terpretation,’ he little dreamed ‘that his application of an 
isolated passage of a non-Messianic Psalm would be made a 
reason for appointing the xix" Psalm to be recited on the 
birthday of the Christian Messiah’ (pp. 56-7). Professor 
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Cheyne can no more say the xxi* Psalm with satisfaction on 
Ascension Day than he can recite the xlv" Psalm (rightly 
understood) on Christmas Day. To say or sing such an ex- 
ceptional Psalm as the xxii" once a month ‘is hardly 
to be desired’ (p. 94), and no one ‘can deny that such an 
important statement’ as is made by St. Matthew! and St. 
Mark concerning our Lord’s use of the opening words of this 
Psalm on the Cross ‘required to be endorsed by the two 
other Gospels to have the highest claims on our acceptance’ 
(p. 86).2. ‘ The assignment of Psalm xxiv. to Ascension Day 
is doubtless connected with a serious mistake as to the 
characteristics of prophecy of distant times? (p. 100). ‘ What 
really does impair the penitential value of such Psalms’ as 
the xxxviii'' is ‘the confusion which they imply between 
calamity and the divine anger’ (p. 117). No doubt the xl"* 
Psalm, used on Good Friday, is quoted in a ‘condensed’ 
form in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but this Epistle ‘ was 
addressed to a particular set of persons, with needs, aspirations, 
and prejudices of their own, and, it may be added, with a 
Bible of their own. These needs, aspirations, and prejudices 
we do not altogether share, and the Bible which we use is 
more nearly in accordance with the original texts than that 
which they used, and is being every year better and better 
understood ’ (pp. 123-4). There is in fact in the verses quoted 
in the Epistle—so our superior knowledge enables us to say— 
‘no reference to the cross of Christ’ as is supposed by ‘ the 
mistake of the writer of the Epistle’ (p. 139). The xlv™ 
Psalm ‘cannot be at once a prophecy of Jesus Christ and a 
eulogy of a contemporary earthly king, and indeed cannot 
‘be a prophecy of Jesus Christ at all, and the famous passage 
quoted from it in the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘disappears into 
the margin’ in the critically corrected text of the Psalm (pp. 
150-1). There are only parts of this Psalm which Professor 


1 There is an error in Professor Cheyne’s reference to St. Matthew. 
The correct reference is xxvii. 46. 

* Another illustration of this most lamentable view—which would 
minimize the authority of many of the most precious passages in the 
Gospels—will be found in Professor Cheyne’s remarks on our Lord’s 
pierced side in the article on Cross in the Dictionary, p. 960: ‘Froma 
critical point of view, we can hardly say that the fact that Jesus received 
this wound after he (szc) had breathed his (szc) last is well established. 
. .. There is a theological commentary on “the blood and water” in 
1 Jn. 5,78 f., where the “water” and the “blood” have become, as it 
were, technical expressions for permanent supernatural channels of 
divine grace, though the commentary may to us (not to its first readers) 
be as obscure as the text.’ 
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Cheyne can repeat on Christmas Day, ‘and if even in the 
portion which we retain there are some less appropriate ex- 
pressions, we must glide over them with an inward protest, 
and take care that they are counteracted in a far more edifying 
and charitable canticle which some gifted Churchman will no 
doubt, if called upon, be able to supply’ (p. 158). In dis- 
cussing the emendations which are required in the Ascension 
Day Psalms of the future, Professor Cheyne assumes ‘that 
the Ascension Festival will be retained in spite of the difficulty 
of proving the historical fact of the Ascension’ (p. 166). Again, 
there are cases in which ‘ we can hardly show dutiful obedience 
to the Church’s rule’ that certain Psalms ‘should be regularly 
said in public worship without using much subtlety in explain- 
ing them away’ (pp. 175-6), and ‘the doctrine that David is 
in the theological sense a type of our Lord is one of those 
heavy burdens on sensitive consciences which we of this 
generation are solemnly called upon to remove’ (pp. 181-2). 
All the Psalms are not alike, and Professor Cheyne kindly 
admits ‘that the Good Friday Psalm liv. is not so offensive to 
the Christian conscience as the neighbouring Psalm lv.’ (p. 189), 
and the Ixviii'" Psalm ‘ needs revision, if it be used in Christian 
worship’ (p. 206). As for the cx‘" Psalm, ‘ whether Jesus Him- 
self ascribed it to David is a matter of small moment’ (p. 235). 
‘There is not a line in the Old Testament which was spoken 
with a conscious reference to Christ’ (p. 269). But ‘those who 
allow themselves to use the Bible as they use Shakespeare,’ 
that is as a treasure-house of suggestive sentences, will 
perhaps apply some words of the Psalms to Christ. Professor 
Cheyne regards the appointment of Psalm cxxxii. for use on 
Christmas Day ‘as a misfortune’ (p. 271). He looks forward 
to a fresh supply of Canticles from a new ‘class of inspired 
religious poets.’ The Magnificat appears to be a very worthy 
‘expansion of Biblical germs’ which has ‘ sweet associations,’ 
although the prevalent belief that it was uttered by the 
mother of Christ is ‘very doubtful.’ There are passages in 
the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ which have ‘at least as much claim 
as many of the Psalms to be sung in our churches,’ and 
‘there are some passages too of our best poets which can 
hardly be placed far below passages of the Bible in the quality 
of inspiration’ (p. 273). We are often told that advanced 
criticism leaves the Christian use of the Old Testament 
absolutely untouched. Will those who say so read this book 
of Professor Cheyne’s on the Christian use of the Psalms, and 
then frankly tell us whether they can ever say so again? We 
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turn from such a book even to the dictionary of the advanced 
critics with some feelings of relief. 

Among the New Testament biographical articles the 
treatment of the history of Balaam, by Mr. Addis, a Uni- 
tarian lecturer in Manchester College at Oxford, is not in 
itself important. But it is a fair sample of the way in which 
advanced criticism uses documents, and contains the signi- 
ficant admission in its very first section that ‘from this point 
it is not possible to separate the E and J documents with full 
confidence.’ The same writer treats the story of Dathan 
and Abiram in a similar style. Professor Schmiedel’s 
discussion of the facts of the life of St. Barnabas includes 
brief arguments against the suppositions that he was the 
author either of the Epistle to the Hebrews or the Epistle 
which has borne his name since the time of St. Clement of 
Alexandria. The article on Clopas gives the same writer the 
opportunity of making the, astonishing statement that ‘it is 
idle to deny the existence of actual “brethren of Jesus”’ 
because ‘that is distinctly vouched for’ by the mpwtotdxov 
of St. Luke ii. 7. We really did not expect to find ignorance 
of the Jewish force of ‘ first-born’ in a dictionary which makes 
such superior claims to advanced scholarship. And, to 
make matters worse, the Professor actually adds that this 
expression has been ‘suppressed’ in St. Matt. i. 25. Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel does not raise our estimate of the value of 
his contributions by his article on Cornelius, in which he 
holds that the narrative of that conversion is irreconcilable 
with the facts of the Council of Jerusalem, and ‘the whole 
account seems to be influenced by reminiscences of the story 
of the summoning of Balaam by Balak.’ 

The articles on Geography, Antiquities, and kindred 
subjects are numerous, and of no small value in many re- 
spects. We can say so under this head without the fear of 
being misunderstood if we add the caution that traces of 
extraordinary critical theories are embedded even in some of 
the best of these articles. Among them are the articles on 
Agriculture, Alexandria, Amalek, Antioch, Arabia, Aram, 


1 We may commend to our readers’ notice Zhe Psalms Interpreted of 
Christ, by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. (London and Oxford, 1864). 
The first volume, being all that was published, contains a very valuable 
‘ Introduction’ on this mode of interpreting the Psalter as a whole, and 
the rest of the volume carries the application of the method as far as 
the end of the twenty-sixth psalm. We are acquainted with no exactly 
similar book, but it is akin in spirit to the meditations on the Psalms 
which Father Benson delivered many years ago, and which he has 
continued at Oxford during the season of Lent just passed. 
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Aramaic, Ararat, Army, Asia, Assyria, Athens, Babylon, 
Babylonia, Bethlehem, Czsarea, Canaan, Cattle, Chariot, 
Cherub, Colours, Conduits, Cooking, Cross, Cuttings of the 
Flesh, Damascus, Dance, Dead Sea, Decapolis, and Dress. 
Mr. Hogg considers Agriculture under the varied conditions 
of the land and of the people, and, after estimating how large 
a factor this pursuit was in their life, concludes with some 
notes on historical points. Mr. Woodhouse has written on 
the history and site of Alexandria, on the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Athens, the two Antiochs, and Asia. The history 
of Amalek and the general description of Arabia and Aram 
are undertaken by Professor Néldeke of Strassburg. The 
same writer has given a full account of the Aramaic lan- 
guage in fourteen sections. Professors Teile and Kosters 
are jointly responsible for the article on Ararat, which is 
mentioned ‘in the post-exilic version of the Deluge-story.’ 
Professor Bennet gives an account of the various forms of 
an Army that appear in the Bible. Mr. King, of the British 
Museum, has compiled two of the most elaborate and 
valuable articles in the antiquarian portion of the Dictionary. 
They are upon Assyria in thirty sections, and Babylonia in 
seventy-one sections. If to these we add Mr. Pinches’ 
article on Babylon in eight sections, we place together three 
pieces of very scholarly construction which could with diffi- 
culty be improved. Professor G. A. Smith dryly enumerates 
the bare facts connected with Bethlehem, and contributes 
good articles on the Czsareas, Damascus, and Decapolis. 
The various subjects connected with Canaan are amply dis- 
cussed in nineteen sections by Professor Jastrow of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Shipley and Mr. S. A. Cook write on Cattle, 
chiefly large cattle ; and Professor Whitehouse of Cheshunt 
has compiled an interesting illustrated article on Chariots. 
The various ideas suggested by the name of Cherub provide 
a highly congenial subject for the mobile imagination of 
Professor Cheyne himself, and he avails himself to the full 
of its possibilities. The article in seventeen sections on 
Colours shows how much can be said, and well said, on an 
obscure byway of the Bible, by a learned London rector, 
Mr. Canney. Mr. Cook writes on Conduits and Reservoirs, 
and Professor Kennedy on Cooking and Cooking Utensils. 
We may mention here Professor Cheyne’s article on Cross, 
though there are grave matters of more than antiquarian 
interest mentioned in deplorable terms in the course of it, as 
we have seen above. The article on Cuttings of the Flesh is 
an account of ceremonial mutilation, by Mr. C. J. Ball. Under 
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Dance is a good unsigned article, which, however, is acknow- 
ledged not to contain a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. Professor, Gautier of Lausanne writes upon the 
Dead Sea, mainly from a geographical point of view. Dress 
is a joint article, undertaken by Mr. Israel Abrahams, the 
editor of the /ewzsh Quarterly Review, and Mr. S. A. Cook. 
We come lastly to Biblical Theology and some miscel- 
laneous articles. The chief articles which bear on what may 
loosely be called theological or doctrinal points are Altar, 
Angel, Antichrist, Apostle, Ark, Asherah, Ashtoreth, Atone- 
ment, Azazel, Baal, Babel, Baptism, Bishop, Calf, Cainites, 
Christian, Church, Circumcision, Clean and Unclean, Com- 
munity of Goods, Council of Jerusalem, Covenant; Creation, 
Deacon, Deluge, Demons, Dispersion, Divination, and 
Dragon. It is chiefly from the theological point of view 
that we shall regard the majority of these articles, though 
they contain other materials also. Mr. Addis is the author 
of the article on Altar, and, after saying that Heb. xiii. 10 
speaks of an altar ‘not material but spiritual, explains the 
passage of ‘the cross on which Christ offered himself, or as 
we should say Himself. The short unsigned article on 
Atone, Atonement is very meagre, but it is followed by a 
joint article on the Day of Atonement in which Dr. Ben- 
zinger of Berlin writes upon its legal authority, development, 
principles, and ritual (he means ceremonial), and Professor 
Cheyne on its propitiatory character and the allusions to it 
in the New Testament. He speaks of a great passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as suggesting an ‘ exquisite allegory,’ 
and tells us, lest we should be misled, we suppose, by the 
language of 1 St. Peter ii. 5, that ‘Christians are strictly no 
priests.’ The same two writers discuss the meaning of 
Azazel, and practically agree that it stands for a personal 
being. Professor Cheyne speaks of a ‘quasi-personality ’ 
ascribed by the Jews to the Angels in his part of the article. 
The subject of the Angels is taken in hand by Mr. G. B. 
Gray, one of the Nonconformist lecturers of Mansfield Col- 
lege at Oxford. It is obviously an article of learned and 
laborious effort, but the reader will search in vain for any 
useful guidance upon the relation of the Old Testament 
Theophanies to the Incarnation, and the true significance of 
the ministration of Angels in the Incarnate life of their 
Divine King. Nor does Mr. Gray refer to the comprehensive 
survey of the Old Testament references to the Angels in Dr. 
Pusey’s Léctures on Daniel. Professor Bousset’s article on 
Antichrist contains a careful historical account of the inter- 
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pretations of 2 Thessalonians ii. I-12, though in some other 
respects, for example in omitting to bring out the force of the 
Johannine plural use of the term, the materials are not fully 
satisfactory. Professor Cheyne’s long article on the history 
and probable fate of the Ark of the Covenant touches upon 
the chief passages which refer to it, with much critical com- 
ment upon them. Professor Moore of Andover collects 
many facts about heathen worship in his articles on Asherah 
and Ashtoreth, and again in his use of Professor Robertson 
Smith’s materials upon Baal. Much kindred information will 
be found in the articles on the Golden Calf by Dr. Benzinger, 
the part of the article on Demons which deals with foreign 
influence by Professor Cheyne, parts of the articles on Divi- 
nation by Professor Davies, and on Dragon by Professor 
Cheyne, and in Mr. Woodhouse’s contribution on the worship, 
the image, and the temple of Diana. Mr. Gray writes on 
Demons in the Old Testament, and considers them to be ‘a 
survival from an earlier faith.’ This is not a very satisfactory 
way of speaking, and we are still less assured by the tone of 
his colleague, Professor Massie, who undertakes the New 
Testament part of the subject, especially in the passages in 
which our Lord Himself is mentioned. Professor Cheyne 
writes on what he calls ‘th@ naive narrative ’ of the Tower of 
Babel, in which he finds polytheistic elements, and much else 
which he thinks has in all ages given occasion to the enemy 
to blaspheme. The article on Cainites contains further com- 
ments by the same writer on the early chapters of Genesis, 
and in conjunction with Professor Zimmern of Leipzig he has 
written at great length also under Creation and Deluge. Mr. 
Simcox contributes a long article on the terms Clean and 
Unclean, Holy and Profane, which have important doctrinal 
bearings. Professor Schmidt of Cornell University has 
written upon Covenant, and a still more elaborate article is 
Professor Guthe’s contribution of twenty-two sections on the 
Dispersion. A few more detailed words must be said about 
the articles which refer to ecclesiastical subjects. Our readers 
will perhaps not be too sanguine in this respect when they 
recollect how many representatives of widely divergent 
denominations are included among the contributors. The 
articles on Community of Goods, the Council of Jerusalem, 
and the Name of Christian were entrusted to Professor 
Schmiedel, and they are marked by the features to which we 
have already drawn attention in his earlier articles. We may 
mention here the elaborate article in seventy-six sections on 
the Canon, for the Old Testament portion of which Professor 
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Budde of Strassburg is responsible. Canon Robinson has 
compiled the very carefully written sections on the New 
Testament, and has also undertaken the articles on Apostle, 
Baptism (in conjunction with which Dr. Benzinger’s article 
on Circumcision may be read), Bishop, Church, and Deacon. 
There are obvious advantages in this allotment of closely 
related articles to one writer. As our readers know, we should 
be obliged to add much to Canon Robinson’s remark that 
the whole subject connected with the word Apostle ‘ has been 
freshly and vigorously treated’ by Dr. Hort in Eeclesza, and 
we cannot understand him when he regards St. Matthew’s 
record of the baptismal formula as posterior from a docu- 
mentary point of view to that of St. Paul’s Epistles and of 
the Acts of the Apostles, on the ground that ‘we have no 
synoptic parallel at this point.’ The three articles on Bishop, 
Church, and Deacon contain a very full treatment of the 
passages in the New Testament which refer to their respective 
subjects. Much more could be said upon many of the 
articles to which we have alluded, but we have said enough 
to show that in our opinion the Dictionary is very far from 
satisfactory in much of its New Testament criticism as well 
as in its treatment of the Old Testament. 





ArT. VIIL—WARD’S ‘NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM’ 


Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen in the years 1896- 
1898. By JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. (London, 1899.) 


PHILOSOPHY, almost from the commencement of the modern 
period, has been continuously though variously influenced by 
Natural Science. When modern Philosophy was making its 
beginning in the system of Descartes, Science, in the strict 
sense, was of course but in its beginning too; and the most 
definite impress which Philosophy received from without came 
then from the direction of Mathematics. Mathematics was 
indeed at that day the ideal of clear and certain knowledge. 
Its influence is very obviously traceable in Descartes ; but it 
culminated in Spinoza, upon whose system, in so far as its 
intelligibility is concerned, a slavish following of geometrical 
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methods of proof and of arrangement exerted an injurious 
effect. By the time of Locke, however, and still more in that 
of Kant, the young science of Physics, developed by an 
already long line of brilliant thinkers and investigators ex- 
tending from Copernicus to Boyle, was so far advanced as to 
vie with Mathematics in influence upon philosophic thought. 
If Kant could assert that ‘in any particular branch of natural 
knowledge only so much genuine Science is to be found as 
there is Mathematics in it, he could also say that ‘on che daw 
of inertia ... the possibility of Physics proper entirely 
depends. The opposite of this, and therefore the death of all 
Natural Philosophy, would be Hylozoism.’ From early in 
the eighteenth until the middle of the present century—until, 
in fact, the time of Darwin—Natural Philosophy was domi- 
nated almost exclusively by Physics. Then, again, came a 
certain amount of change. Biological categories assumed 
more prominence; development became a leading watch- 
word. But still Science regarded an organism as, in the last 
resort, a mechanism ; in other words, Biology continued to 
derive its theoretic basis from the assumed principles of 
Physics. Psychology, to which Biology might have appealed 
were it not for the spirit of the age, had long parted company 
with the natural sciences, and was ignored in the attempts of 
Science to build a philosophy of Nature. Consequently, 
when the Materialism and Atheism of a previous generation 
were outgrown and abandoned, Science could still furnish a 
mechanical and non-theistic system of Philosophy in the 
form of agnostic Naturalism. Thus Mathematics, Physics, 
and Biology, the last leaning on Physics rather than on 
Psychology, have each left their mark upon Philosophy in 
general and upon Natural Philosophy in particular. 

It is significant, however, that the closing years of this 
century, in which the influence of Natural Science has been 
supreme, should have witnessed the production of a work in 
which the whole problem of Natural Philosophy is approached 
from the point of view of Psychology: in which the errors of 
the naturalistic system of Philosophy for which Science has 
been mainly responsible are not only forcibly exposed, but 
are traced to the neglect and exclusion of the elements which 
Psychology could and should have contributed : and in which 
these missing elements are supplied and insisted upon with 
an insight and an energy such as none but an experienced 
and enthusiastic psychologist could command. Such a work 
is Professor Ward’s Gifford Lectures on Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. It is an extremely important addition to our 
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literature on the philosophy of Science and of Religion: the 
most valuable, we venture to think, since Lotze’s Microcosmus, 
and one destined probably to exert a deep influence upon 
English thought. And it is pre-eminently a contribution 
from Psychology. For it is the most central object of the 
book to point out the extreme inadequacy of the treatment 
which mind has received at the hands of the mechanical 
theory, and to urge that, if Biology is to interpret satisfactorily 
the phenomena of life, it must take its starting-point from 
Psychology and not from Physics, whence, in consequence of 
its clinging to the mechanical theory, it has hitherto set out. 
If Professor Ward’s work may be regarded as an earnest of 
more to come from the direction of Psychology, its appearance 
just at this moment is the more significant. 

The work, however, is not solely a psychological con- 
tribution to Philosophy, nor is Professor Ward exclusively a 
psychologist. Though he has hitherto been mainly known 
as such, his reputation having been established by his article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica on ‘ Psychology,’ we shall not 
be surprised if his Gifford Lectures secure for him a high 
position among epistemologists. Certainly Epistemology is 
made to supply a large and important part of his argument 
against Naturalism and Agnosticism ; and that argument is 
without a rival, we consider, in point of massiveness, elabora- 
tion, and conclusiveness. 

Although the thought of these lectures is deep and the 
reasoning close, their argument is unfolded with admirable 
clearness. This is due partly to their author’s forcible and 
lucid style, and partly to his frequent and felicitous use of 
vivid and picturesque illustration. Indeed, the happy quota- 
tions, the adroit turn given to a well-known saying such as 
‘Conduct is three-fourths of life’ (ii. 191), or De gustébus non 
est disputandum (i. 177), the humorous comparisons, the fresh 
illustrations from Nature bespeaking the observant mind of 
the genuine naturalist, which Professor Ward indeed is said 
to be, do not merely relieve the reader now and again by 
momentarily slackening his mental tension, but positively serve 
sometimes to elucidate a point in an intricate argument more 
thoroughly than could a paragraph of explication. The only 
fault to be found with the literary aspect of Dr. Ward’s exposi- 
tion of his subject is one which he has already, in all probability, 
himself been led to regret. We allude to the occurrence, 
in the chapters in which he criticizes the Synthetic Philosophy 
(i. chs. viiix.), of somewhat scornful expressions which, in 
future editions of his work, we should prefer to see expunged. 
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We pass on now to consider the object and the argument 
of the work as a whole. We are told in the preface (p. v) 
that the Lectures attempt to discuss ‘ certain assumptions of 
modern Science which have led to a widespread, but more or 
less tacit, rejection of idealistic ' (spiritualistic) views of the 
world,’ ‘These assumptions are, of course, no part of the 
general body of the natural sciences, but rather prepossessions 
that, after gradually taking shape in the minds of many 
absorbed in scientific studies, have entered into the current 
thought of our time.’ There is, of course, an object in view 
in undertaking such a discussion, and it is one which will 
commend itself to all readers of a theological review. The 
writer’s purpose is to remove the demurrers to theistic in- 
quiries which Naturalism and Agnosticism have raised, by 
destroying their arguments against a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of Nature. ‘I take it for granted, says Dr. Ward, ‘ that 
till an idealistic (z.¢. spiritualistic) view of the world can be 
sustained, any exposition of Theism is but wasted labour,’ ? 
It must be borne in mind that the book does not aim at a 
direct establishment or proof of Theism. It is none the less 
valuable a contribution to Theology on that account, how- 
ever. Many defences of Theism have been content to refute 
Naturalism by exclaiming at its consequences, especially for 
Ethics, Aésthetics, and Religion. Such apologetics has often 
been presented with great ability, but it may perhaps be 
doubted whether it has ever proved convincing to those who 
were not theists already. It could scarcely carry persuasion 
to the upholder of Naturalism, who, entrenched in his solid 
ground of ‘complete and accurate positive knowledge,’ makes 
bold to reply ‘So much the worse for Theism,’ and is pre- 
pared to deny the reality of all Ethics, A®sthetics, and 
Religion, for which his positivist theory of knowledge can 
find no place. Naturalism, threatened from the distant 
heights of Theism, may not be picturesque to look upon ; 
but it cannot be routed or destroyed except by a hand-to- 
hand attack upon its own entrenchments. 

Such an attack, however, Professor Ward has made; and 
he has thereby rendered a service to modern Theology which 
may without exaggeration be held to be unique. He has 
fought Naturalism upon its own ground, and his argument is 


1 The word ‘idealistic’ is used throughout in the sense of ‘spiritualistic,’ 
except when, at the expense of clearness, it is also made to do duty for 
‘conceptual,’ as applied to the methods of Molecular Physics (i. 51, 98, 
etc.). 

2 Preface, p. vii. 
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unanswerable. We are especially alluding now to his attack 
upon the mechanical theory, the key to the whole naturalistic 
position, which occupies the first six chapters of vol. i. These 
chapters contain matter less new and original than much that 
we meet with in the later portions of the work ; the student 
of Science, who happens to have a philosophic bent and 
some familiarity with recent continental thought, will pro- 
bably have met with much of it before. But the masterly 
arrangement and the clear and penetrating thought brought 
to bear upon the material, collected from a wide reading of 
scientific literature, which is here presented, have served to 
make the elaborate argument into which it is skilfully woven 
a very brilliant piece of work. For its thorough appreciation 
one must have read so widely in physical science, and drunk 
so deeply of the scientific spirit, as to have been capable of 
feeling the fascination and the cogency of the naturalistic 
argument before its premisses were found to be epistemologi- 
cally inadequate for metaphysical first principles. But the 
consequences of the argument will be obvious to all readers. 
Before proceeding to give a brief outline of it, we would 
pause to insist yet further upon the importance of the portion 
of Professor Ward’s work which is occupied with its develop- 
ment. The subsequent lectures, in which Dualism is refuted 
and spiritualistic Monism defended against rival standpoints, 
contain much new and valuable thought. But they deal with 
questions which are still debatable, and about which there 
still remains room for inquiry ; whereas the results reached 
in the first part, in which the mechanical theory is examined, 
are, we believe, placed for ever beyond question. We are 
convinced that there is no possibility of flaw in this portion 
of the argument. It has been possible for some time that 
the last word on the philosophical value of the mechanical 
theory should be said, and Professor Ward has said it with a 
forcibleness and a completeness which leaves no room for 
improvement or addition. We would make the most, then, 
of that part of Dr. Ward’s contribution which would seem 
to us to be not only permanent in value but also final in 
demonstration. That the mechanical theory, carrying with 
it all else that makes up Naturalism, is based upon Mechanics : 
that Mechanics, however, is an abstract and not a concrete 
Science, its mechanisms such as atoms and ethers and also 
its laws of Nature being conceptual and not perceptual, 
symbolically descriptive and not historically affirmative ‘ of 
what goes: on behind the scenes:’ that the mechanical 
description is only hypothetical as applied to the actual world 
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and only applicable to the quantitative side of it: that it is, 
in short, an abstraction, not a philosophy, and, if mistaken 
for Philosophy, logically arrives at Nihilism and so refutes 
itself: these are propositions which are already being pro- 
claimed as true by such physicists as have reflected upon the 
real nature of Science as distinguished from Metaphysics, 
and indeed they cannot possibly admit of contradiction. Yet 
they are sufficient to deprive Naturalism of its very founda- 
tions. They refute its materialistic' theory of existence on 
the one hand and its positivist theory of knowledge on the 
other. But upon the strength of these is staked its demurrer 
to the discussion of Theism. If Professor Ward had but 
given us, then, these first six lectures, he would have put into 
our hands conclusive proof of the radical incompetence of 
the naturalistic system to dogmatize about ultimate verities 
His readers will be aware, however, that these chapters form 
but the first step in a complicated and many-sided argument. 
It will be well at this stage to endeavour to sketch the 
outline of the main argument as a whole. Naturalism is 
taken to be a ‘doctrine that separates nature from God, 
subordinates spirit to matter, and sets up unchangeable law 
as supreme’ (i. 186). It means, in the words of Huxley, 
‘the extension of the province of what we call matter and 
causation and the concomitant . . . banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we call spirit and 
spontaneity ... [till] the realm of matter and law is co- 
extensive with knowledge, with feeling, with action.’ This 
system of Philosophy consists of three main theories: (i.) 
the mechanical theory, according to which ‘ Nature is ulti- 
mately resolvable into a single vast mechanism,’ excluding 
mental spontaneity and teleology, and leaving no place for 
God : (ii.) the theory of Evolution, the explanation of the 
mode of working of this mechanism, as developed by Herbert 
Spencer : and (iii.) the theory of psycho-physical parallelism, 
according to which mental phenomena sometimes accom- 
pany but never determine the events and changes of the 
material world, and by means of which Naturalism claims to 
reduce mental spontaneity to an illusion. This naturalistic 
system obviously excludes natural religion, at least of the 
theistic form. In virtue of its positivist and empirical theory 
of knowledge and its league with agnostic Phenomenalism 
it also rules out Rational Theology as impossible. The 
system, then, is examined by Professor Ward, in the first 
1 Naturalism usually repudiates Ontology of any kind, and therefore 
repudiates Materialism. But it practically retains its consequences. 
VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. K 
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place, in respect of its real principles—the three theories 
which we have enumerated above ; and in the second place, 
formally,in respect of the ‘ postulates, categories, and methods’ 
which it takes for granted. We have already alluded to the 
first step in the former of these two critical examinations, the 
inquiry, that is to say, into the real nature of the mechanical 
theory ; we have stated its main result, and endeavoured to 
emphasize its extreme importance as being the most /ial 
portion of the whole work. To do justice to its argument, 
which involves a review of the history of several sciences and 
the marshalling of a wide range of scientific facts and 
theories, is impossible without going into detail such as would 
here be inappropriate. We will only add, in regard to this 
portion of the book, that Professor Ward, though disclaiming 
special knowledge of the several natural sciences with which 
he deals, shows himself to be one of the extremely few recent 
philosophers who have been able to do equal justice at once 
to the scientific and the philosophical standpoints, and to be 
thoroughly at home and in his element on the ground of the 
natural sciences! Moreover, though not a scientific specialist, 
he appears to have a command of the history of Science and 
a familiarity with its classical literature which would put 
many a pure man of Science to shame. The effectiveness 
and thoroughness of this part of the argument, in fact, is 
due to its author’s remarkable versatility of mind, and to his 
watchfulness of the most recent thought in scientific circles. 
The second portion of the framework of Naturalism to be 
dealt with is Spencer’s ambitious theory of Evolution, 
which, professing to start with nothing but ‘the Persistence 
of Force,’ aims at tracing the course, the necessary course, of 
transformation among all kinds of existences, the redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion by which all the phenomena of 
celestial bodies, organisms, and human societies are to be ac- 
counted for. If the Gzfford Lectures are likely to be widely 
read by the apparently large public with whom Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy is popular, it will be well that so much 
valuable space has been devoted to the thorough criticism of 
that Philosophy which they contain. For Spencer’s doctrine, 
far more perhaps than that of Huxley, is responsible for the 
dilettante agnosticism so prevalent among the large class 


1 The apparent blunder with regard to the ‘dimensions’ of potential 
and kinetic energy (ii. 77) is of course to be looked upon as a slip of the 
pen. What we also take to be a blunder—the attribution of diversity of 
local distribution of plants to their own selection of habitat (i. 295)—is 
probably also an oversight. 
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of persons, who, sufficiently interested in philosophical and 
theological speculation to fall under the spell of its wide sweep 
and marvellous plausibility, are insufficiently trained in exact 
Science and the theory of knowledge to be capable of detecting 
for themselves its amazing tissue of inconsistencies, fallacies, and 
absurdities. The nature of this colossal ‘ house of cards’ has 
of course been pointed out by experts many times before ; 
and, having in mind the probably larger section of the readers 
of the work before us, the philosophically trained, that is, 
who are competent to see for themselves that Spencer’s great 
work is rather to be read as poetry than studied as exact 
science or philosophy, we cannot but regret the expenditure 
of so much space upon the Spencerian system. We grudge 
it the more when we come to the last division of the book, 
the thought of which is all too reservedly and scantily ex- 
pounded for our rising interest and curiosity. Dr. Ward, 
however, has considered the exposure of the true nature of 
the Synthetic Philosophy to be altogether necessary to the 
completeness of his overthrow of Naturalism ; and at any rate 
we have to thank him for an account of its many confusions and 
fallacies which, in the way of completeness and lucidity, can 
leave little or nothing to be desired. 

The last Lecture of the second part of the book deals 
with Biological Evolution, and does not stand in so close a 
relation to the Lectures which immediately precede it as do 
they to one another. It is one of the most important 
chapters of the first volume, to which it forms the conclusion, 
inasmuch as it undertakes to prove that teleological factors 
are necessary to biological evolution, and that mind is 
co-extensive with life. Its argument may be briefly stated 
as follows: The obviously non-teleological character of 
Natural Selection has led to attempts to reduce the biological 
to the physical, the organic to the mechanical. But these 
are met by two difficulties. First, the living organism 
tends to conserve itself—to exhibit, in proportion to its 
structural differentiation, a storage of potential energy ; 
whereas the inorganic body offers no resistance to the dis- 
integrating action of its environment, and universally 
exhibits the downward trend, the resolution of potential 
energy into kinetic, ‘the quickest and easiest way to physical 
quiescence, fixity, and equilibrium.’ Lord Kelvin is quoted 
(ii. 27) as saying that Dynamics absolutely denies the auto- 
matic commencement or automatic maintenance of life. 
Secondly, the teleological factor is obvious enough at the 


higher end of the scale of living beings, and this leads on to 
K2 
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the question, ‘Whereabouts does it come in, or how far are 
life and mind concomitant?’ Dr. Ward answers that it is 
simplest to assume that mind enters along with life, that 
‘wherever a material system is organised for self-maintenance, 
growth, and reproduction . . . that system has a psychical 
as well as a material aspect.’ Thus he would ‘level up’ 
the plants and lower animals to the higher by regarding 
them as so far endowed with a psychical side as to possess 
feeling and will, the mental factors of self-conservation and 
‘subjective selection.’ It is certainly arbitrary, in the light 
of modern Science, to draw the line of psychical endowment 
between animals and plants, and we consider the view here 
set forth, that life is no sort of ‘ ¢ertéum quid’ mediating between 
matter and mind, to be superior in probability’to its alterna- 
tive ; but we can hardly go so far as to proclaim ourselves at 
present convinced of its empirical demonstration. It will be 
interesting to see whether the largely original views of 
Professor Ward set forth in this chapter, as to the relation 
of mind to life and the reality of subjective selection as 
a factor in biological evolution, will be confirmed by fuller 
research in this direction.! 

We have now reached the third member of the 
naturalistic system, the, theory of the relation of body and 
mind known as that of psycho-physical parallelism. The 
importance of this theory to Naturalism will be obvious when 
we reflect that it is asserted by its supporters that it disclaims 
any ontological knowledge about either mental or material 
substance ; that it is indeed in no way a speculative hypothesis, 
but merely a scientific inference from actual observations. 

That the new science of Psychophysics has collected an 
imposing array of empirical facts concerning the accompani- 
ment of psychical by physical or material changes in the 
organism, and has pointed out ‘that there exist manifold 
correspondences of the most intimate and exact kind between 
states and changes of consciousness on the one hand, and 
states of brain on the other, is a truth which must be 
amply recognized. But that there is anything in these facts, 
as they are supplied to us by the comparative anatomist or 
physiologist or psychologist, impressive as they are, to prove, 
or even to suggest, that the connexion between the two series 
is one of constant parallelism and absolute separation rather 


1 We are most sceptical about subjective selection being ascribable 
to plants. The instance which is given on p. 295 of vol. i. of this teleo- 
logical factor seems to be very unfortunate. There is nothing in it which 
purely natural selection is unable to account for. 
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than one of: interaction, can safely be denied. The view, as 
Professor Ward states, undoubtedly arose simply to safeguard 
the assumptions of the mechanical theory and to reduce the 
organic changes in brain and nerve to ‘ parts of an unbroken 
and unbreakable mechanism, every element of which is 
rigorously linked with every other. The mechanical theory 
requires the whole world to be reducible to mathematical 
calculation ; the theory of parallelism is designed to ensure 
that calculability for one particular part of it. A thorough 
examination and refutation of this theory is therefore neces- 
sary before Naturalism can be disposed of piecemeal. Inas- 
much, however, as the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
involves the absolute separation between the psychical and 
the physical which belongs to the dualism inherent in the 
working-hypothesis of ordinary unphilosophical common- 
sense, the dualism with which we go through life, and which, 
practically convenient as the idea that the sun rises and sets, 
would be infinitely more difficult to eradicate from the belief 
of the ordinary man, it is advisable that the theory should be 
shown to be in itself inconsistent with fact before its dualistic 
basis be called in question. This is the method of attack 
here adopted. Three forms of the theory are distinguished, 
and each is refuted on its own merits, their dualistic pre- 
suppositions being temporarily granted. Of these, Clifford’s 
suggestion of mznd-stuff is easily dismissed as psychologically 
grotesque. The ‘two aspects theory, the form of psycho- 
physical parallelism now popular with men of Science inclined 
to Monism, is found to evade rather than to grapple with the 
real problem at issue, to be metaphorical rather than exact 
in stating it, to be incapable of combining the two ‘aspects’ 
into one concrete experience without incurring the charge of 
confusion or fallacy ; and so to be logicaliy unsatisfactory 
as well as artificial, There remains the theory of conscious 
automatism. This is, of the three, the most characteristic of 
Naturalism ; it is its coping-stone and also its reductio ad 
absurdum. 

According to this hypothesis, mind is a ‘collateral pro- 
duct’ of the physical, an ‘epiphaznomenon’ accompanying, 
but never causally affecting, the physical series of phasnomena. 
The theory will be familiar to readers of Huxley. Unlike 
the ‘two aspects’ doctrine, it leaves the dualism of ordinary 
thought untouched. Professor Ward has no difficulty in point- 
ing out its inconsistencies. In the first place it repudiates 
the possibility of causal connexion between the psychical and 
physical series in order to escape supposed collision with the 
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principle of the Conservation of Energy ; but it can only doso, 
and at the same time regard mind as a collateral product, by 
tampering with the physical concept of cause and using it at 
once in two senses. Further, in assuming that the mental 
and material series go along each of itself, it comes into col- 
lision with the psychology of sensation on the one hand and 
with the teaching of Physics, as to the non-mechanical nature 
of life, on the other. Yet again, in denying the efficient 
causality of mind, it involves Naturalism in a contradiction 
of its own teaching that mind zs an efficient factor in biolo- 
gical evolution. Lastly, it is reduced to the absolute denial 
of the reality of psychical activity and the characterisation of 
our apparent experience of such activity as illusory. Inas- 
much as activity or efficiency is already denied to the physical 
world, Naturalism here brings itself to a strange position. 
There is activity nowhere! This is almost as startling a re. 
sult as that at which the mechanical theory, ever resolving 
the concrete and qualitative into the abstract and quantitative, 
logically arrives, namely, that the universe consists in motion 
but there is nothing to move! That we can talk, however, 
of mental activity as illusion, without there being real activity 
somewhere whence to derive the consciousness of the illusion, 
is, as Dr. Ward emphasizes, an impossibility. 

We have now followed our author through his critical 
examination of the real principles, the scientific theories, 
which constitute Naturalism as a philosophic system. | It is 
impossible to do more than allude here to the admirable 
criticism which is continually offered in the chapters we have 
so far reviewed, of particular cases of misuse of the empirical 
results of Science by many scientific writers in the interests 
of their unsuspected presuppositions or unconscious philo- 
sophic bias. The disinterestedness of this criticism is mani- 
fest, inasmuch as it is meted out to a Clerk Maxwell, who 
would argue from Physics to Theism, as justly as toa Spencer 
or a Haeckel, who would appropriate Science as the private 
property of Naturalism. It is refreshing to see an attack 
upon unwarranted generalizations which have passed with the 
authority of Science into the common thought and literature 
of the day, and have come to be regarded as unquestionable 
because so often repeated and so rarely challenged, conducted 
with a merciless audacity not due, as is sometimes the case, 
to incompetence to appreciate the subject, but to long years 
of reflection upon those epistemological questions underlying 
the special ‘sciences which, unfortunately, it has seldom been 
the business of the scientific specialist to investigate. At 
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once a sympathetic student of Science and a philosopher who 
has long been occupied with the critical examination of 
scientific methods, assumptions, and generalisations, Professor 
Ward has enabled us to see, by his masterly examination of 
the contents of Naturalism, where, in the mixture of fact and 
interpretation of fact which is generally unsuspected of being 
anything but Science, the element of Science, in its strict 
sense, ends and the element of Metaphysics begins. His 
work has accomplished a wonderful service to clearness of 
thought, and has made an end of several confusions which 
have hitherto been serious obstacles in the way of the access 
of Theology to very many earnest and bewildered minds. 
For there can be no doubt that when Huxley prescribed 
Agnosticism as a refuge from the consequences of the 
mechanical theory and its logical appendage of conscious 
automatism, because the sense of its truth weighed ‘like a 
nightmare upon many of the best minds of these days,’ he 
was by no means conjuring up an imaginary intellectual 
malady upon which to exercise his alleviating remedy. The 
conception of Nature as 


‘ Filling with aimless toil the endless years— 
Stumbling on thought and throwing off the spheres, 
Churning the Universe with mindless motion,’ 


when it seems to be a necessary inference from the solid facts 
of Science, cannot but be depressing and saddening ; it 
banishes religion and compels scepticism onward to a blank 
pessimism : 
‘Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest wrong 
When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal, 
And darkly blundered on man’s suffering soul.’ 


Professor Ward has offered, in the first three divisions of 
his work, which deal with Naturalism, a deliverance from 
the oppressiveness of its ‘nightmare theory’ of existence 
which will enable those who have been troubled by it to dis- 
pense with the promised refuge of Agnosticism. In his 
subsequent Lectures he shows the powerlessness of this latter 
system to perform the office which its founders hoped of it. 
It turns out to be a treacherous ally to Naturalism, and 
serves to reveal only the more clearly the great probability 
that, in spite of itself, Naturalism, like Agnosticism, inevitably 
leads to a spiritualistic interpretation of the world. 

With Part IV. Professor Ward enters upon the second 
main division of the destructive portion of his work. Leaving 
the body of real principles of which Naturalism is composed, 
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he now undertakes the examination of the theory of know- 
ledge, or rather the theory of experience, on which it is based 
and the presuppositions which it takes for granted. We are 
henceforward confronted with Agnosticism much more than 
has hitherto been the case. 

The problem of our knowledge of the external world is 
one of the most intricate and stubborn that have vexed Philo- 
sophy throughout its history. As Professor Ward shows, 
this intractability is largely due to the fact that, until Kant, 
the problem was wrongly stated. The history which he gives 
of its treatment in modern Philosophy is most interesting, 
and prepares the way for his own elaborate analysis of indi- 
vidual experience. That analysis does not lead us toa 
primary and absolute dualism, but to duality in unity of 
subject and object, which are by no means the same as the 
mind and matter between which common sense and also 
Science, adopting the philosophical standpoint of common 
sense, assert an utter dualism that cannot be bridged. We 
need not follow Professor Ward through his interesting 
examination of the various erroneous ideas that have been 
held with regard to the nature of both the subjective and 
objective sides of individual experience and the relation 
between the two, which, as he says, being the most funda- 
mental of all relations, does not admit of ‘explanation.’ Nor 
can we enter into his vindication of the priority of conation 
rather than knowledge, the active or practical rather than the 
passively intellectual element, in experience, although this is 
the central feature of his Psychology, the means by which 
he gets over the yawning Dualism postulated by Science and 
uncritically adopted by Naturalism, and the starting-point of 
his argument for Idealism. The student of Psychology will 
find much original thought of great value in the whole of this 
section of the book ; but we must hasten towards that por- 
tion of the work which is of more immediate interest to the 
theologian. We will only state that Dr. Ward gives a com- 
plete account of how, from the duality in unity of individual 
experience, was developed, first, the Dualism between the 
individual subject and the external world of Science—the 
object of ‘ Universal Experience’ (Kant’s Bewussisein iiber- 
haupt)—and, secondly, the apparent independence of this world 
from any subject whatever. This ‘ Universal Object,’ like the 
object of individual experience, has its subject—the subject 
of Universal Experience, which is continuous with the indi- 
vidual subject so that there is a unity between the percepts 
of the one and the categories or classificatory concepts of the 
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other. From: this last statement, which Dr. Ward elaborates 
in a long investigation of great originality, we cannot but infer 
that he intends us to mean, by the subject of universal ex- 
perience, the subject whose object is the ordered and 
intelligible cosmos, simply collective humanity. Some of the 
author’s critics have suggested that he means us to identify 
it with God. To us, however, his language seems to forbid 
this interpretation.' If our view be correct, we are only led 
to the monadvlogical stage at this point in the argument, a 
stage already arrived at by the identification of efficient 
causation with psychical activity. ‘A world of such deter- 
minate things, in orderly interaction, may well lead our 
thought forward to a Supreme Principle that maintains it 
all’ (ii. 193), however. 

The Dualism which has developed along with Science, 
which has been unreflectively and prematurely adopted by 
Naturalism, and which, moreover, is responsible for its sub- 
ordination of mind as a mere epiphenomenon to matter and 
the world-mechanism, is not merely refuted in this section. 
It is positively taken to pieces and put together again before 
our eyes in such a way that we can see clearly and plainly 
how, and in consequence of what particular errors, it came 
into existence in the early stages of the mental development 
of the race. 

And with Dualism disposed of we are left to choose 
between the various forms of Monism. Of these there are 
three: Materialism, Spiritualism, and neutral or agnostic 
Monism. The first has disappeared for ever from Philosophy, 
so that it only remains to examine the agnostic Monism, 
popular with scientific men and typified in Huxley. Dr. 
Ward has no difficulty in showing that in Huxley’s state- 
ments there is evidence, sometimes of the strong tendency 
of this agnostic Monism to lapse into Materialism, a tendency 
which is much more deliberate and fixed in Haeckel and 
other scientific writers; and sometimes of its actual capitula- 
tion to the side of Spiritualism. The theory is in itself 
precariously labile and unstable, and when we study it in the 
utterances of its upholders we see that it shows marked 
leanings in the Materialist direction. Both Huxley and 
Spencer, indeed, only stop short of Spiritualism through un- 

1 Compare ii. 197 : ‘ But once again, I say, the subject of universal 
experience is not numerically distinct from the subject of individual ex- 
perience ; but is this same subject advanced to the level of self-con- 
sciousness, and so participating in all that is communicable, that is, in all 
that is intelligible, in the experience of other self-conscious sub- 
qeets, . 4.’ 
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conscious inconsistency ; yet certainly when Huxley was in 
his bolder moods he fell into a thorough-going Materialism 
which, when more reflective, he heartily repudiated. We 
should have been glad to see Dr. Ward’s criticism of the 
peculiar features of the Monism of other scientific writers who 
have interested themselves in Philosophy, such as Romanes, 
Mach, and some representative of the American school ; but 
doubtless the argument which disposes of Huxley’s position 
is applicable to the case of every agnostic Monist. If 
neutral Monism be essentially unstable, if it not only lapse, 
but, as Professor Ward urges, must inevitably lapse, either 
into Dualism with a materialistic bias or into Spiritualism, 
we may feel assured that it is the latter of the two stand- 
points to which thought must tend. Now that Physics itself 
has begun to proclaim to the scientific world that z¢s universe 
of mechanism is an elaborate construction presupposing 
mind, and that, therefore, concrete reality is not to be sought, 
after all, with it but rather in the department of Psychology, 
we may hope to see it generally allowed that ‘instead of the 
physical world being primary and fundamental, the mental 
world secondary and episodic, as [agnostic Naturalism] 
supposes, the precise opposite is implicit in its own very 
structure ’ (ii. 229). 

We are ultimately left, then, with spiritualistic Monism. 
Professor Ward endeavours to establish positively the position 
thus negatively reached, by proving, from results already 
attained, the teleological character of Nature. This is done 
by showing that either Nature is itself intelligent and causally 
efficient or that there is an intelligence and causal agent 
behind it, and that its true reality consists not in a mechanism 
but ina realm of ends. As we have said before, we could 
wish that the last two lectures of the work had been con- 
siderably expanded. There are many points lying near to 
those discussed in them about which one cannot but be 
curious to know the writer’s opinion. It is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that Professor Ward will in a later work take 
up the more pronouncedly theological problems to which his 
Gifford Lectures form the critical introduction. At any rate 
we have reason to be thankful for what we have actually 
received. 

Having established the supremacy of mind over matter, 
or, more accurately, the formative activity of the subjective as 
compared with the objective element in experience, Dr. Ward 
deduces hence the subjective origin of the ‘ necessary truths’ 
of Science. The conception of Natural Law, he shows, is 
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teleological.. It is teleological in its origin, as a practical 
means for interpreting, and consequently for controlling, 
Nature ; and it is teleological in character inasmuch as it is 
a postulate or hypothesis without which scientific experience 
would be impossible to us. Our conception of Nature originates 
from our synthesizing activity, the source of all our categories. 
‘The intellect makes Nature though it does not create it,’ as 
Kant said. The unity, the regularity, and the causal efficiency 
of Nature are conceptions due to the practical element in all 
thought. As they are always confirmed and never falsified 
by experience, the general conception of Nature which they 
yield is entitled to the name of knowledge. But how do we 
pass here from thought to being, from our conception of 
Nature to Nature itself as teleological? The answer which 
Professor Ward gives to this question, a particular form of 
the great dividing question of idealistic systems, is that which 
Lotze gave. Nature zs conformable to our conception, to 
human intelligence and to human ends; therefore Nature 
itself is teleological. Our tentative venture is justified by 
results ; therefore being corresponds to thought and we have 
knowledge of Nature. ‘ Nature and man are at one in being 
rational’ (ii. 257). Our assimilation of Nature may be 
described, says Dr. Ward, ‘as that greeting of spirit by spirit 
which Idealism has always maintained.’ The very fact that 
Nature is intelligible contains the proof that it is itself in- 
telligent or that there is mind behind it. Nature points to 
one Supreme Intelligence as its only sufficient reason by the 
regularity and completeness of its mechanism, and to one 
prime cause by the inertness of all the parts of that mechanism. 
Neither Naturalism nor Agnosticism can render this reason- 
ing obsolete. It is true that they assume ‘ phenomena’ to.be 
a veil concealing the Inscrutable Reality ; but as Professor 
Ward remarks, the agnostic use of the term ‘ phenomena’ is 
entirely unphilosophical and illegitimate. ‘ Naturalism, I 
admit, talks of phenomena, but with fatal inconsistency. It 
does so to rid itself of spiritual implications, and its phzno- 
mena end by being phenomena er se—a flagrant contradic- 
tion, of course’ (ii. 272). ‘ But if we decline to call anything 
an appearance unless it is either perceived or perceptible, 
why should we attach to it the bad sense of concealing, rather 
than the good sense of revealing ? Why should appearances 
not be reality? Nay, what else can they be? How can 
reality appear, shine forth,and yet remain totally and for ever 
beyond the knowledge of those to whom it appears ?’ (ii, 276). 
Why, indeed, when we are led to see in the Universe mani- 
festations of a Supreme Mind ? 
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Finally, spiritualistic Monism would see in the world not 
a mechanism, a web of relations, but a realm of individual 
subjects each a ‘living law .... interacting in its own pecu- 
liar manner with other subjects equally determinate ’ (ii. 280), 
with God above it as the living unity of all, and ‘below it 
no longer things, but only the connecting, conserving acts 
of the one Supreme.’ Such a view, of course, does away 
with mechanism as a vea/ity absolutely and altogether. It 
puts God everywhere and mechanism nowhere, and ‘lets 
contingency into the very heart of things’ (ii. 281). Pro- 
fessor Ward not only admits this, but contends that any 
other world would be meaningless. ‘For the contingency is 
not that of chance, but that of freedom ; so far as everything 
that is is a law in itself, has an end for itself, and seeks 
the good. In such a world there is still room for rational 
necessity, and more than this scientific generalizations do not 
justify and cannot demand’ (ii. 281). And this world, the 
world of spiritualistic Monism, is the one, Dr. Ward believes, 
to which Science, in spite of itself, will ultimately be led. 
‘Science is ever appealing to experience, and to experience 
we have gone, only insisting that there shall be rendered to 
it all that is its due’ (ii. 281). Certainly no recent philosopher, 
not even Lotze whom Dr. Ward in so many ways closely 
follows, has done so much to show the compatibility of 
Idealism with Natural Science. 

Of Professor Ward’s Gifford Lectures as a contribution to 
Theology we have but little more to say than has been 
already said. The work aims at establishing Spiritualism, 
not Theism, and does not profess to be complete even in its 
vindication of that. Its contribution is psychological and 
epistemological ; Ontology is scarcely introduced. We are 
led by manifold argument toa spiritualistic world of monads ; 
but the ‘possible step’ from ‘a world of spirits to a Supreme 
Spirit’ is rather hinted at than taken. God is always spoken 
of from the theistic standpoint ; nay, the avowed object of 
the book is to remove demurrers against theistic inquiries. 
But, so far as the argument requires, the pantheistic idea of 
God would serve the author almost as well, perhaps, as that 
of Theism. Negatively and indirectly, however, the book is 
of the utmost theological value and importance. ‘The step’ 
over which Dr. Ward does not offer to conduct us will be 
taken, by such as have had a due respect for the claims of 
Science, with much more confidence and security in the 
future, in tonsequence of his critical work. The most for- 
midable philosophical obstacles, at the present moment, to 
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the pursuit of Natural and Rational Theology have been 
removed. At the same time a danger into which the theistic 
apologist is still liable to fall has been revealed by Dr. Ward. 
Thanks partly to the brilliant work of Aubrey Moore, the 
deistic element which our Apologetics inherited from the 
natural theologians of last century has been very largely 
expelled. The objective system of natural laws, however, 
which Science seemed to imply, has continued to be a sore 
difficulty to the apologist, and, as Dr. Ward brings for the first 
time clearly out, the theology which accepts necessary natural 
laws as self-existent at all, no matter what place in the divine 
economy it may assign to them, must logically arrive at 
either Pantheism or Atheism. Such Natural Theology con- 
tains the premisses of Naturalism. For the justification of 
this criticism we would refer to the second of the Lectures. 
Towards the end of his work, as we have seen, Dr. Ward 
himself rejects the independent reality of a ‘prius’ of 
mechanical laws, as unnecessary to Science and impossible to 
Idealism. Mechanism and Law are but aspects of Nature, 
valid indeed, and expressive of its rationality, but derived 
entirely from the subjective source of our thought. If this 
be so, and those who read the work before us will hardly 
doubt it, Professor Ward’s reduction of Nature’s mechanism 
to ‘contingency in the very heart of things’ will be in itself 
a valuable contribution to the philosophy of Theism. 


ArT. IX.—A TYPICAL ENGLISH BISHOP. 


A Memoir of Richard Durnford, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Chichester, with selections from his Correspondence, Edited 
by W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Win- 
chester. With Portraits and Illustrations. (London, 1899.) 


AMID the crowd of biographies, lay and clerical, which 
illustrate the history of the Church of England in our own 
times there is ample room for the Dean of Winchester’s 
Memoir of Bishop Durnford. For his life was exactly of 
that character which, in the hands of a competent and 
judicious biographer, is most instructive, being neither raised 
to an unattainable level by those outstanding qualities which 
at once challenge public attention, nor gifted with such 
exceptional powers as influence and shape the current of 
national events. The name of Bishop Durnford was not 
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upon men’s lips at a distance from his own immediate sphere 
of labour, until the remarkable spectacle of a man of ninety 
fulfilling with vigour the manifold duties of his see elicited 
the wide admiration of his fellow-countrymen. But Bishop 
Durnford’s claim to respect and imitation was founded upon 
those qualities which really deserve success, upon deep and 
persistent devotion to duty in every station to which in turn 
it pleased God to call him, from his school and university 
career, through the long tenure of a trying parochial charge 
up to the high responsibility of an English diocese. In all 
these varied scenes, as life flowed on outwardly in a fairly 
smooth current, by his sagacity, his industry, and above all 
by his fearless impartiality, Dr. Durnford supplies an admirable 
example of a typical English bishop. 

It is no small advantage that such a subject should be 
treated with sound judgment and a sense of due proportion. 
A life of activity extending over nine decades, on the scale 
of much contemporary biography, would stretch out to por- 
tentous length; but in the skilful hands of the Dean of 
Winchester and his collaborateurs the record is compressed 
within four hundred pages of handsome type, and the reader’s 
attention is concentrated upon points of genuine importance 
in the development of Dr. Durnford’s life and episcopate. 
We are grateful for the pains and self-restraint which have 
condensed the narrative within reasonable compass, instead 
of imposing on us the unpruned and ill-digested material 
which is so often made to do duty for literary work. 


Richard Durnford, the subject of the memoir before’ us, 
born November 3, 1802, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Durnford, a country parson of the old school, and 
possessed of a competency which rendered him indifferent to 
the emoluments as he was to the practice of his profession. 
From his father the future bishop probably inherited his taste 
for country pursuits as well as his penchant for modern 
languages, especially the Italian, and his love for foreign 
travel, which was then far from common. Nor would it be 
just to omit ascribing to the same source the practical 
benevolence of after years ; for the elder Durnford, as his son 
testified, was no merely indolent sportsman. He was a man 
who abhorred extortion and oppression, and stood manfully 
to defend the poor, at that time shamefully subject to both 
at the hands of the farmers. He gave up a portion of 
the glebe for allotments, set up a National School at his own 
cost, sold the labourers fuel in the winter at reduced prices, 
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and did his utmost to teach them to help themselves. To 
his mother the bishop may well have been indebted for some 
personal and mental qualities, since he speaks of her remark- 
able grace and beauty, of her native charm of manner and 
simplicity of mind, of her excellent common sense and quick 
discernment of character, of her steady persistence in good 
works—all of them traits of body or mind conspicuous in 
her distinguished son. 

The chapter which describes Durnford’s school and college 
days carries us back to an old-world time. Some of the 
practices at his first tutor’s—Rev. E. C. James—recall the 
discipline, educational and domestic, of Dotheboys Hall; but 
the master was a competent scholar, and discerned the high 
qualities of young Durnford, whom he was wont to extol as 
a pattern for the other boys. After a three years’ stay at 
this preparatory school, Durnford’s father took him under his 
own personal instruction. The boy had quite exceptional 
advantages in his home training, for Dr. Goddard, the late 
Headmaster of Winchester, took a deep interest in the lad’s 
progress, and those who are curious in such matters may 
learn from his letters how carefully a classical mastery of 
Latin verse and prose composition was acquired through 
patient repetition in early childhood. It is the prevailing 
habit to decry the old-fashioned curriculum of the public 
schools of that day, but in Durnford’s case not only was his 
way smoothed to high place at Eton, but the foundation was 
laid of scholarship at once varied and elegant, deep and last- 
ing. Indeed, from youth upwards, Richard Durnford presents 
us with a character of singularly consistent development. 
An unfailing appetite for knowledge of the most diversified 
character, an exceptionally retentive memory, and a capacity 
for retaining friendships once formed through all after life, 
were among the distinct traits which marked the boy as 
father of the man. If Durnford missed King’s it was only 
because that choice prize fell by chance not to the best but to 
the senior colleger. A demyship at Magdalen was followed, 
after a first class in the schools, by election in 1827 to a 
fellowship which worthily crowned a blameless career at 
Eton and Oxford. We cannot linger to reproduce even the 
names of the more distinguished of Durnford’s Oxford con- 
temporaries, among whom figured Canon Heurtley and 
Francis Newman, Serjeant Wrangham and Francis Faber. 
He tock a leading part in the Union, and was one of its 
earliest presidents. ‘When I was up at college, he said, 
‘ Newman was a strong Evangelical. He crept about knowing 
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no one. Pusey had just come back from Germany, and was 
supposed to be deeply tainted with German neologism.’ 
While Durnford himself, an old-fashioned thorough High 
Churchman, rightly understood the Oxford movement as the 
legitimate and logical expression of the Anglican position. 

The next nine years, after taking Holy Orders, were 
passed either at Eton as tutor of Lord Suffield’s eldest son, 
or in foreign travel on a more extended scale than was at 
that time usual. The life afforded exceptional opportunities 
for extending and consolidating his already considerable 
stores of knowledge, for association with men of high culture 
and kindred aspirations—Edward Coleridge, E. C. Hawtrey, 
the future Headmaster and Provost, George Augustus and 
William Selwyn, were among his Eton contemporaries at 
this period—and for intimate acquaintance with the literature 
and the home life of France, Italy, and Germany. He had 
great facility in acquiring foreign languages, and quickly 
picked up the local fatozs of any district. Old officers who 
had served under the first Napoleon, Italian priests and 
Italian peasants, German doctors gathered at a medical 
congress, intermingle in his journals with reminiscences of 
Goethe at Weimar, of a new drama at Paris by Victor Hugo, 
and of the varied flora to be found around Nice. A tour in 
Sicily suggests memories of the locust traps and orchards, of 
the shepherd’s pipe and strong-smelling gherkin embalmed in 
the verse of Theocritus. Such old-world favourites recur on 
his pages side by side with modern classics like ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea’ or ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ To his latest years 
Bishop Durnford spoke French, German, and Italian with 
remarkable fluency and purity, retained the strongest affection 
for and would solace himself after a toilsome day with 
Dante, and wrote Italian poetry and prose with quite singular 
elegance. Amid his comprehensive and varied pursuits 
botany held a foremost and an enduring place, and his diary 
contains notes on diverse branches of horticulture and farm- 
ing. From such strenuous ease he was summoned to under- 
take the arduous duties of a large Lancashire parish. Lord 
Suffield, through his marriage with the heiress of the Assheton 
family, had become patron of Middleton, and he offered this 
responsible charge to the tutor of his two elder sons. 

The keen-witted population of the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire and the West Riding were distinguished sixty 
years since by striking characteristics which, though now 
much softened through lapse of time and change of condi- 
tions, are still in marked contrast with the manners and tone 
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of thought which prevail in the agricultural regions of the 
southern English counties. A spirit of sturdy and not in- 
frequently aggressive independence, a strong radicalism which 
regarded all authority with suspicion, and yet was ready to 
acknowledge personal merit when duly tested and established, 
a prejudice against strangers not to be laid aside until, in 
their own phrase, they had ‘summered them and wintered 
them and summered them again, were leading traits in the 
rude but warm-hearted folk among whom Dr. Durnford was 
called for years to labour. It was to all seeming a hazardous 
experiment to summon a man of great culture and inborn 
refinement, whose life had hitherto been passed among highly 
educated people or in the delights of foreign travel, to what 
might well have seemed so uncongenial a charge. All the 
surroundings of his new position—its murky skies, its cold 
damp climate, its smoke-laden atmosphere, its barren soil 
and rugged homes—aggravated the intensity of the change 
from the soft Italian landscape and the congenial society of 
the Eton cloisters. Yet, as those who have had experience 
of such a pastorate will cordially admit, it was not without 
many compensations to a man large-hearted enough to 
appreciate great qualities beneath a forbidding exterior. 
There is much that is stimulating in the strong Lancashire 
character, and nowhere in England do the artisan classes 
respond more readily to clerical effort than in the great 
manufacturing centres which Middleton skirted. 

The new Vicar threw himself with quiet energy into all 
the varied works by which the Church promotes the welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, of her children and furthers Christ’s 
kingdom. Sunday-schools, already established on a scale 
and enjoying a popularity which they have never attained in 
the south of England ; including scholars of all ages from 
infancy to full-grown manhood, and under teachers of every 
rank of social life; day-schools keenly valued by the more 
intelligent work-people and rarely met with except when 
founded by the voluntary gifts or bygone endowments of 
Churchmen, for the days of State endowment of Noncon- 
formist teaching were not yet ; a parish church which vindi- 
cated its claim to be a national home for worship by the 
abolition of all restriction upon the occupation of its free and 
open sittings, and the systematic visitation of all the parish- 
ioners within the area of Middleton’s parochial boundaries ; 
such were the simple yet most effectual means by which the 
goodwill of Durnford’s people was gradually but surely won. 
But at first all was by no means plain sailing. It was a 
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oes time ; Chartism was rampant; the popular mind 
largely disaffected ; ‘More pigs and less parsons’ a favourite 
maxim ; ‘ Down with the Church’ no uncommon cry. Long 
years of neglect had begotten their natural fruits of alienation 
and indifference, which found a vent when the Easter vestry 
meeting gave opportunity for their utterance. ‘ Thrutch! 
him up’ shouted some noisy malcontents at a stormy meeting 
during the first years of Mr. Durnford’s incumbency. ‘ Thrutch 
away, gentlemen,’ replied the young rector, jumping on an 
oak chest which stood in the corner of the room, ‘and now 
let us get to business’ (pp. 75-6). 

We should have been pleased to have further details of 
the Bishop’s Lancashire life, cast as it was in a period of 
transition from a condition of things now past and gone, and 
instinct as it must have been with the characteristic idiosyn- 
crasies of a highly intelligent and original people. We 
should have welcomed some account of the part which a man 
of such independence and strong convictions took in the 
struggle for Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory Act, which revolu- 
tionized the manufacturing districts, and by which, through 
their undaunted advocacy of the cause of the women and 
children against the powerful opposition of the mill owners, 
the clergy gained a lasting hold on the affections of the 
Lancashire workers. One conspicuous incident recorded on 
the authority of Bishop Abraham illustrates the mastery 
which the Rector of Middleton had acquired of those ques- 
tions of political economy which were of pressing and 
immediate interest to his parishioners, and his undaunted 
courage in advocating what he held to be the soundest 
view : 

‘“T can well remember,” wrote Bishop Abraham, “ paying him a 
visit about the year 1843, just after the Stalybridge rioters had marched 
down to Middleton and urged the Middleton operatives to join the 
strike. I learnt from some of these men how the Rector had stood 
at midnight between the two parties and had argued the question for 
several hours in their own dialect, which he spoke like a native. He 
was a real avag dvdpév, fearless and cool, sure of his facts and data, 
but kindly and able, as willing, to sympathize with the hard trials men 
had to bear before the trades unions were legalized. When the 
question had been fairly threshed out, the Middleton men resolved 
not to join the Stalybridge party, and marched home cheering the 
Rector ; and subsequently (as I often heard them) acknowledging 
that it was all owing to ‘Mester’ Durnford that they were all at 
work and not starving like many others. There are probably now 
to be found not a few clergymen who have studied and understand 

1 Lancashire for ‘crowd’ or ‘ hustle.’ 
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these labour questions to some extent, but then Richard Durnford 
stood out almost alone, as one who had carefully formed his opinions 
and had the courage of them ”’ (pp. 76, 77). 


The Lancashire operatives were not slow to recognize 
what manner of man they had among them, and the Rector 
was gladly assigned a leading place in the secular as well as 
in the spiritual concerns of Middleton. Sanitary and muni- 
cipal legislation was then in its infancy, and the condition of 
rapidly growing and ill-drained townships demanded (in the 
interests of the working classes) the supervision of men who 
were competent to understand their perils and firm to combat 
the vested interests which withstood their removal. The 
Rector thought it his duty to forward the Act for local self- 
government, and to accept the chairmanship of the New 
Commissioners. If it should be thought that he devoted too 
much time to business not directly connected with his high 
office, he could appeal to the special conditions of the dis- 
trict and to his experience of the ravages which fever had 
wrought in it. ‘ That being the case,’ he said, ‘I think it was 
impossible as a Christian man that I should fold my arms 
and not give a helping hand to the material improvement of 
the town.’ When to such cares there were added the duties 
of the Archdeaconry of Manchester, to which he was appointed 
by Bishop Lee in 1867, and a considerable share in leading 
charitable and diocesan institutions, the course of training 
was accomplished which would fit him for the multifarious 
and complicated work inseparable from the charge of a modern 
English bishopric. 

Thirty-five years of parish work had brought Dr. Durn- 
ford to his sixty-eighth year, when in 1870 Mr. Gladstone 
nominated him for the see of Chichester, vacated by the death 
of Bishop Gilbert at the age of eighty-four. The clergy 
heard with dismay that, instead of the young and vigorous 
Bishop whom they desiderated, so elderly a successor was to 
take up work that had fallen into serious arrears, and their 
fears were not relieved when the new prelate with his spare 
frame and somewhat feeble voice appeared among them. 
Many were the predictions that he would break down—pre- 
dictions destined to be signally falsified by twenty-five years 
of energetic rule. Very different was the forecast of those 
who knew him best. Bishop Wilberforce wrote him the 
heartiest welcome to what he termed the nicest diocese in 
England. Bishop Jacobson’s congratulations were only 
qualified by his sense that Fraser would come to his heavy 


charge at Manchester prope mancus, without the Archdeacon 
L2 
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on whom, as Fraser himself wrote, he had hoped as a coun- 
cillor and guide thoroughly to depend. 

The first seven years of Dr. Durnford’s episcopate were a 
season of exceptional difficulty and anxiety for the Church of 
England. The judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Purchas case in 1870, and the passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act in 1874, had caused 
much discontent and indignation among a very considerable 
section of the clergy, and there was real danger, if the judg- 
ments were rigorously enforced, of a serious disruption, The 
judicial condemnation of the eastward position excited such 
special and widespread dissatisfaction that a memorial was 
signed by 4,700 clergy and presented to the Primate, praying 
the Bishops generally to abstain from insisting on obedience 
toa decision sustained by questionable reasoning and pro- 
nounced by a tribunal which many moderate Churchmen 
could not conscientiously recognize. All these perplexities 
were felt in full force within a diocese which included the 
fashionable resorts on the Sussex coast, where ardent 
partisans, High and Low, carried to the furthest extreme 
their characteristic teaching, and Bishop Durnford realized the 
importance of reassuring the minds of the clergy by insisting 
both on the legitimate comprehensiveness of the Church and 
on the limits beyond which it could not rightly be stretched. 
In words singularly applicable to present-day troubles, he 
dealt with the principles by which he would have the clergy 
to be guided, rather than with the details of the special case 
under review. On the one side he allowed that the effect of 
the ‘Purchas’ judgment was to close questions which had 
long remained open, and to compel a uniformity which 
practically had never existed. He held general insistence on 
it to be impracticable, since it offended many consciences ; ‘and 
when law contends with conscience, he added, ‘the issue can 
only be disastrous. You may have martyrs, but not converts.’ 
On the other hand, he avowed that his sympathy was only 
with those who were dutiful members of our Reformed 
Church. 

‘Were it otherwise,’ he continued, ‘ their claim to consideration 
would be greatly weakened. I have no sympathy with that disloyalty 
which delights to spy out, to proclaim, and to aggravate with almost 
open contempt the weak points of our Church, which magnifies other 
communions at the expense of our own, which in word, gesture, 
dress, and ceremonies delights to go as near to Rome as it may. 
People of these tendencies ought to remember that the corruption of 
the Middle Ages made a reformation of religion to be a necessity 
and a blessing. . . . In view of the attacks upon Christianity as a 
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whole and upon the Church of England as its chief embodiment the 
dissensions of Churchmen were lamentable, “Syracuse nostrz 
capiuntur, et nos in pulvere pingimus.” While we need above all 
things union, courage, devotedness, and charity, which is the bond 
of all, Churchmen are biting and devouring one another, and 
exaggerating points of difference, instead of searching out and 
dwelling upon points of substantial agreement’ (p. 120). 


Alas that the rebuke uttered a quarter of a century ago 
should have been then and be still so little heeded ! 

The Bishop’s second visitation charge was delivered in 
1875, when the excitement caused by the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act was at its height ; and his wise counsel, 
uttered a quarter of a century ago, is equally suitable to the 
trials and the temper of Churchmen at the present day. As we 
read on, how forcibly it is borne in upon our minds what 
unspeakable and immeasurable advantage would have fol- 
lowed, if all sides (for the blame of bitter and inflammatory 
language attaches to all parties) had followed the advice 
of so large-hearted and impartial a ruler ! 


‘We are told,’ he said, ‘that Churchmen cannot obey the courts 
as they are now constituted, because they are contrary to the law of 
Christ, inasmuch as He hath said, “ Render unto Cesar the things 
that be Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s.” But in 
this care for the honour of God it is not clear that the rights of 
Ceesar are remembered, which also are from God. Neither are we 
informed with equal plainness what court would be sufficient. The 
Bishops cannot be trusted because they are creatures of the State, 
and have betrayed, according to their wont, the interests of the 
Church. Convocation cannot be trusted, because it is not a true re- 
presentation of the clergy. Would a diocesan synod, supposing it 
to possess authority, command greater confidence? What, then, are 
we to fall back upon? What is left but the rule of self-will, the 
absolute dictation of arbitrary, irresponsible, private judgment?.. .’ 


After pointing out that, under the Act, large discretion is 
given to the Bishops, and asserting his own determination to 
exercise it without fear and without partiality, he proceeded : 


‘But without your confidence and your co-operation no pacifica- 
tion is possible. The high hand of power can never crush excited 
passions, nor reach the source and spring of contention. There 
must be a gentler and holier influence breathed into the Church by 
the Spirit of Peace, from the Prince of Peace whom we serve, and 
whose Gospel we preach. Much depends upon the temper in 
which moral, and still more religious, questions are approached. If 
my voice could hope to be heard above the din and strife of louder 
and more confident voices, I would entreat you all not to be swayed 
by the violent utterances of your contemporaries, but to give your- 
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selves to the Word of God and to prayer. And you will also do well 
to study what sober and deep-read men of the widest and exactest 
learning wrote on the relation of Church and State in days when the 
same principles were in debate ; when, as now, the advocates of Rome 
on the one hand and Geneva on the other perplexed the minds of 
men and darkened their counsels’ (pp. 124-5). 


Lengthy as is this quotation, we must crave leave to add 
to it some further sentences in which the Bishop accurately 
defined his own position, and the deep spiritual founda- 
tion on which it was based. 

‘For myself,’ he declared, ‘I can only say that I have endeavoured 
to hold a fair and equal balance without fear or favour, and to ac- 
knowledge zeal, piety, and devotedness wherever I seem to have 
found them. I never was and I never will be the slave of a party, 
whether political or religious. .. . We have a common end—the 
salvation of souls, through the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; a common in- 
terest, the glory of God and the advancement of His kingdom upon 
earth ; a common faith founded on God’s infallible Word as the 
Church has ever interpreted and received it. These are mighty 
bonds. And surely, my dear brethren, that Holy Sacrament, of which 
we have partaken, shall exercise an influence far beyond our present 
meeting. It shall knit us to Christ and in Him to oneanother. Only 
through mutual love constraining us can that increase of grace and 
blessing for which we long, and labour, and pray, be with us and 
abide’ (p. 126). 


A distinctive characteristic of Bishop Durnford was his 
entire and transparent straightforwardness. The besetting 
snare of the episcopal bench in modern days has been said 
to be the fear of unpopularity ; and even in notable examples, 
where this temptation was effectually resisted, there has 
been a perhaps very natural disposition to evade important 
questions which kindled popular clamour, rather than fully 
and fairly to face them. Throughout Bishop Durnford’s career 
we detect no trace of such trimming. He was not afraid to 
stand alone, and was able to distinguish between things that 
differ. His mind once made up, he had the courage of his 
opinions, and was not to be deterred from expressing and 
acting upon them by the loud outcry of ‘aggrieved 
parishioners, or the impetuous remonstrance of recalcitrant 
priests. 

This sterling quality was specially conspicuous in Bishop 
Durnford’s handling of the difficult and delicate question of 
confession. On no subject is popular passion in England 
more easily roused or does hasty and ignorant prejudice dog- 
matize more unreservedly. On no subject has the misuse of an 
ordinance through Roman doctrine and Roman practice done 
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more to justify the suspicion in which it has become widely 
held, or to compromise its employment as an aid to spiritual 
life. The Bishop felt, very strongly, too, that ‘the constant 
preaching of and urging on the young and old repeated con- 
fession, was making even necessary confession more difficult,’ 
that the ‘ pressing it upon all as a duty, erected into a sacra- 
ment, was not agreeable to the mind of the Church, and was 
riveting on our children a yoke which our fathers were not 
able to bear ; and that, as enforced in certain Romish manuals, 
the practice was perilous to the interests of morality.’ But 
Bishop Durnford also recognized that confession holds a 
legitimate place in the Church’s system, and, when the subject 
was brought before Convocation in 1873, he spoke with 
remarkable force and boldness on the proposal, which, de- 
spite his opposition, was carried, to appoint a committee to 
consider and report on the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land concerning it. The Bishop was profoundly dissatisfied 
with this decision. 


‘Into what,’ he asked, ‘were the committee to inquire? Into 
the facts ? They were notorious. Into the teaching of the Church of 
the Church of England on the subject? It was well known, being 
contained in a very few pages of the Prayer Book. It would be 
more philosophical to consider whence this system of confession 
came, and how it had extended. It was very well stated by Whately, 
in the Difficulties of Romanism, that there was a real reason for all 
the excesses of Romanism, and that all Rome ever did was to carry 
good things to an unwarranted excess. People’s minds are at 
the present time awakening as to the state of their souls. They feel 
the weight, the burden, and the misery of sin, and they look every- 
where for a remedy. Now, that was provided in a great measure by 
Wesley in the system which he first introduced, and which his 
followers have continued. There is in Wesleyanism a confession of 
sins habitually made, but it is made in the presence of many instead 
of in the presence of one, and therefore it very often degenerates 
into an ostentatious proclamation of faith and piety which is very 
injurious to those who make it. The Church of England is coming 
round to acknowledge the necessity of confession in some shape, and 
this is more generally felt than it ever was in former times. This we 
are to trace, not to the teaching of this man or of that man, but to an 
admitted want in the souls of men. It is to this that we are to trace 
the prevalence of confession in our day, and it should be our desire 
to direct and guide it. It cannot be our duty, and it certainly is not 
our wisdom, to repress it... . 

‘Repression, then, I think is perfectly impossible ; but the 
guidance of the practice may be possible, and I entirely admit what 
has been said as to the inadequacy of those persons who set up as 
confessors. Of all the duties that can fall upon a minister that 
is beyond measure the most delicate and difficult.... I think those 
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young persons with no experience who set themselves up as confessors, 
and are too much followed by silly women—I will not continue the 
quotation—who have a right to exercise their choice, but who cruelly 
abuse the right, are placed for the most part in a very dangerous 
position. But we cannot restrain the right ; if we attempted to re- 
strain it we should miserably fail. .. . What, then, can we do? I 
think that in our confirmations we may teach those who are con- 
firmed that while confession in certain cases is a most excellent 
remedy provided by the Church, “direction” is as great an evil. . . . 
But any measure of general repression I do believe would not be 
acceptable to the Church of England generally viewed. I feel that 
it would utterly fail, and moreover, I think that it would deserve to 
fail. For I believe that there is a great comfort and confessed 
necessity for some such dealing with the hearts and consciences of 
devout people, and it is those which of all others we must respect 
and desire to respect, and those which of all others we should be 
loth in the smallest degree to wound’ (pp. 130-2). 


We do not stop to dwell on the many details of useful 
episcopal administration which find their fitting place in the 
Memoir. The revival of the Chichester Diocesan College 
under the able principalship of Canon Ashwell, and of the 
Otter Memorial College ; the resuscitation of the Chichester 
Diocesan Association ; the gathering of the Church Congress 
at Brighton, and its skilful guidance under highly electrical 
conditions ; and the establishment of a Diocesan Conference 
are but average examples of the revived Church life which is 
now prevailing. It is amusing to read that so harmless a 
proceeding as the Diocesan Conference, approached with 
cautious steps by the Bishop, aroused intense opposition, 
which Archdeacon Garbett voiced in a pamphlet that drew 
down upon him the unmeasured wrath of Dean Burgon. 

‘The promulgation of your pamphlet,’ he wrote, ‘is nothing but 
an act of deliberate misrepresentation, gravely reprehensible in any 
one, but in an Archdeacon simply monstrous. Trained, thank God ! 
in the Oxford diocese, where faithfulness to our chief was a part of 
our religion, I find it difficult to express how much your conduct 
offends and disgusts me’ (p. 159). 


To such more general measures for the welfare of the diocese 
and the Church at large the biographer adds some account of 
the remarkable Church work effected during Bishop Durnford’s 
episcopate in Brighton, through the wise administration of 
Archdeacon Hannah, who found the town one unwieldy parish, 
with only one titular vicar, and at the end of eighteen years 
left there at his death thirteen vicars with twenty-five 
churches and chapels, fifteen of which were entirely free 
and unappropriated. 
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Bishop Durnford most cordially upheld the maxim that 
all churches should be free, and condemned in his Charges 
all appropriation of sittings as illegal, unjust, unchristian, 
and impolitic. He insisted with much earnestness that the 
clergy should visit their schools daily, urging that such care 
for the children was an effectual method of winning the 
goodwill and confidence of the parents ; and he held that the 
duty of their training the pupil teachers in religious know- 
ledge was no less imperative. In later years he strenuously 
and constantly pressed the importance of imparting sound 
knowledge of the principles, history, and constitution of the 
Church, and of maintaining her position as the recognized 
and established branch of the Church Catholic in England. 
His forecast of the consequences that would probably follow 
on disestablishment is noteworthy at a time when some 
impatient spirits are making common cause with the Libera- 
tion Society : 

‘ This diocese affords probably a very fair specimen of the results 
that would ensue from disestablishment and disendowment. It 
contains some 366 parishes ; of these 307 may be set down as agri- 
cultural, the rest are urban. You, the representatives of the several 
deaneries, know well the rural parishes. In how many, do you 
think, a resident pastor could be maintained if the possessions of 
the Church were confiscated? Judge for yourselves, and make a 
calculation, which I decline as too melancholy a task. But this I 
can predict, that full many a flock would be left without a shepherd ; 
full many, misled by the delusive promises of demagogues, would 
rue too late the dying out of the very springs of long-enjoyed 
charities, the cessation of kindly intercourse, of fatherly help, and 
of the regular ministrations of religion’ (p. 207). 


Long before the question of disestablishment assumed 
the practical importance with which the general election in 
1885 invested it, the Bishop frequently sounded the note of 
warning, and expressed his astonishment and dissatisfaction 
at the indifference of the clergy to a danger which he clearly 
foresaw to be impending ; and with his dying breath, in the 
Charge which he wrote in 1895, but did not live to deliver, 
the aged prelate, then in his ninety-third year, repeated with 
unabated vigour his words of warning and encouragement. 
Referring to the rejection of the Welsh Church Suspension 
Bill he said : 

‘The Church, thank God, has nowa respite. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. It is not a permanent deliverance. The spirit of our 
adversaries is not changed by defeat ; nay, it may be expected to 
show even more irritation. But a season is allowed to the Church 
in Wales, and not to the Church in Wales alone (for the whole 
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Church of England is bound up inseparably with those four Welsh 
dioceses), to strengthen its weak places and to win by faithful work 
for Christ the confidence and affection of the people. The Welsh 
Bill has had an effect'which its promoters probably did not antici- 
pate. . . . Church defence has become a watchword with us. . 
The results of the late election have been ascribed by observers 
able and cautious, and by no means prejudiced in favour of such a 
theory, to the increased influence of the Church of England. This 
is an unexpected encouragement ; only let us not be lulled intoa 
false security. Our adversaries never sleep. Let us take a lesson 
from their activity, and see that we hold fast the ground that we have 
won’ (pp. 209, 210). 

No one realized more vividly that the chief peril of the 
Church lay in the general ignorance of her true position and 
her dogmatic teaching. To obviate this he strenuously urged 
the confederation of Church schools and the promotion in 
them of systematic study of the Bible, Church history, and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Unless this was faithfully 
pursued, he held that the preservation of Voluntary schools 
was of little value. 

Upon the question of the reservation of the Holy Sacra- 
ment Bishop Durnford’s judgment was uncompromising, and 
he withdrew from further intercourse with the East Grinstead 
Sisterhood because they refused to obey his request that 
they should discontinue a practice—which he described 
‘as unnecessary—likely to lead to false and superstitious opinions 
and practices, and forbidden by our Church expressly. It is unne- 
cessary, because the sisters communicate daily, and the Holy Sacra- 
ment ought to be administered to any of them at avery short warning. 
It is likely to lead to superstitious opinions and practices, because it 
seems to countenance a material presence of our Blessed Lord, 
independent of the act of communion, in the elements themselves. 
It is forbidden by our Church, as you may see by the rubric at the 
end of the Communion Service, beginning “and if any of the bread 
and wine remain unconsecrated ”—so expressly forbidden that no 
evasion is possible’ (p. 245). 

His matured convictions, strengthened by the thought 
and experience of more than sixteen years, only served 
to confirm the Bishop’s determination in this matter. The 
letter just quoted was written in the spring of 1879, and 
the following extract from Archbishop Benson’s diary is 
under date October 14, 1895. After mentioning that news 
had just been received of Bishop Durnford’s death, the 
paragraph concludes : 

‘I had a letter from him last week, full of pain at a Brighton man’s 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, with rough defiance of his 
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Bishop, and a setting of ‘canon law” above rubric as settling the 
question! I was to see him on Thursday and bring him with me 
here, to see how we could deal with this man and not go to the 
courts’ (p. 366). 

Bishop Durnford also viewed with strong disfavour any 
insistence upon the rule of receiving the Holy Communion 
fasting as an indispensable and essential condition. He re- 
garded it as a serious stumbling-block to delicate communi- 
cants, as dictated by materialistic conception of the Sacra- 
ment, as unwarranted by the Prayer Book, and as practically 
placing a merely human regulation above a plain Divine 
command. He put a high value on Dr. Pusey’s declaration, 
that there can be no intrinsic irreverence in non-fasting Com- 
munion, whose weighty and conclusive letter to the late 
Archdeacon Perry is reproduced in full by the Dean of 
Winchester, but is too long for the quotation in full which 
its importance deserves. In a debate in Convocation on this 
much-vexed question in February 1893 the Bishop, then in 
his ninety-first year, rigorously denounced the pernicious 
extremes to which some of the clergy pushed the observance 
of Fasting Communion, any departure from which they 
branded as positive sin. ‘It was a very grievous thing, he 
urged, to add to the list of sins ; it was really serious to bind 
another sin on the conscience of Christians ; and teachers of 
whatever kind ought to be very well advised before they 
spoke in that direction. And he then quoted an instance 
from his own personal knowledge, a very devout woman, 
who had vainly sought for dispensation from her spiritual 
director after long years of pain and weakness, and only at 
last, after seeking counsel from the Bishop, was enabled to 
come (after breaking her fast) with a quiet mind and received 
the benefits she had so long enjoyed, and which she so 
ardently desired. It is a very striking commentary on this 
anxiety for the spiritual refreshment of others that on the day 
before his death, after a fatiguing journey on the Saturday 
from Caddenabbia to Lucerne, the Bishop went to the early 
celebration at 7.45 A.M., and also to Matins at a later hour. 

In the same spirit of loyal and absolute submission to 
what he held to be the mind and spirit of the Church, Bishop 
Durnford steadfastly discouraged non-communicating attend- 
ance. Without absolutely forbidding the practice on excep- 
tional occasions, he held that it did not conduce to edification, 
and that it tended to engender superstitious conceptions of 
vicarious participation, which bordered perilously upon Roman 
error. On kindred grounds, and yet more strongly, he forbade 
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the priest to celebrate the Eucharist where there were not three 
persons at the service to communicate with him. The words of 
the rubric, he reminds a correspondent, are peremptory—‘ There 
shall be no Communion.’ ‘I greatly disapprove,’ he adds, ‘ of 
neglect of this rubric, because it was aimed at the abuse of 
solitary masses, now a great scandal in the Church of Rome, 
which abuse, I fear, is not unknown in our own Church, 
though so clearly guarded against’ (p. 309). We may con- 
ceive how pained he would have been to hear some modern 
public teaching on these points, and the solemn rebuke from 
the pulpit of those who had ventured to partake at the mid- 
day Eucharist, and in the face of the whole congregation to 
intrude upon the solitary communion of the celebrant. 

We have dwelt at such length on topics of wide and 
pressing interest that we cannot linger over the tempting 
theme of Bishop Durnford’s personal charm, to which such 
striking testimony is borne in the concluding pages of the 
Memoir. ‘ He was,’ says Bishop Stubbs, ‘I almost think, the 
most wonderfully complete person I ever knew, and the same 
to the last.’ He knew everything, in common parlance, and 
his scholarship was both wide and accurate in ancient and 
modern European literature. Archbishop Benson calls him 
the last of the quoters, equally at home in Dante and Homer, 
or in Horace and Virgil; and the same high authority de- 
scribes his last sight of him (in Lambeth Chapel) as the picture 
of devotion and simplicity. Like Moses, in extreme old age, 
his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated ; and his 
feats in mountain-climbing when over eighty were really pro- 
digious. Yet perhaps the reader will rather compare the 
keen and critical, yet loving and fatherly, old Bishop to the 
Apostle with whose characteristic precept, calling them to 
union, he concluded his Charge to his clergy in 1887: 


‘Our unity,’ he explained, ‘should be the unity of the Spirit, 
unity cemented by love, breathed into our hearts from above, and 
living in thought, in word, and deed. No jealousies, no party feel- 
ing, no evil surmisings, should enter in and trouble our concord. 
We have one Master, the Lord Jesus Christ ; we have one work, to 
serve Him, by edifying the Church, which is His body ; we pray in 
the same words, we preach the same Gospel, we proclaim the same 
Creeds, we minister at the same Holy Table. Never forget so to 
speak and so to live that all men may see and know that you are 
brethren indeed. ‘“ My little children, love one another” ’ (p. 262). 


‘Deo gratias pro itinere feliciter peracto’ is the last entry 
in his diary the day before he died, and a fitting epitaph on 
an earthly life so singularly complete. 
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ART. X.—EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


Instinct and Reason. By HENRY RUTGEN MARSHALL, M.A. 
(New York, 1898.) 


THIS is yet another attempt to find a place for religion in a 
scheme of evolution. The author is well known as an expert 
among experts in psychology. He is no freelance riding at 
random, no eclectic stitcher of patchwork garments, no 
amateur dabbler in the mingling of new wines with old, but 
a student who has won for himself by solid work a title to 
be listened to when he speaks on a subject which he has 
made his own. 

We whose main interest is religion take up the book 
with expectation. We cannot altogether say we lay it down 
in disappointment. It is so full of clear criticisms, of helpful 
definitions, of suggestiveness, that the journey through it is 
not unpleasant. It is the terminus that is not to our taste; 
and the line of route will not, we fear, be feasible for a 
marching army unprovided with wings, balloons, and the 
general equipment of an expedition planned by a Jules 
Verne. A closely written volume of nearly 600 pages, that 
travels over debateable ground through all its length, and 
carries on through all its length a running controversy on 
technical points and general ‘ views,’ with which one finds 
oneself at issue from first to last through fundamental 
difference of principles, is a strong allurement to the reviewer’s 
pen. It, too, is eager to run from point to point in discursive 
fray. We must restrain it, must attempt to give the reader 
but a bare outline of the argument, with some few selected 
specimens of the topics. But first we must thank the author 
for the modest, equable, and tolerant temper everywhere 
displayed ; he deprecates the arrogance of Reason, submits 
his theories to the revision of increasing knowledge, clothes 
himself with humility, and though he serves Instinct loyally, 
serves her ‘as a working hypothesis,’ and gives her but a 
conditional devotion. 

The evolution of this book is scientific evolution. Evolu- 
tion, as our readers are aware, is by this time the name of a 
great clan. It comprehends as many distinct families as the 
clan Campbell. Nay, more; other clans have married into 
it, and taken the fashionable clan name, even ‘ Sassenachs 
wearing the kilt. We have not here the ‘Drummond 
evolution.’ Nor have we, on the other hand, the philosophic 
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faith that leaped in one world-vaulting bound from sheep 
to atoms, from Darwin to Democritus. No, it is scientific 
evolution that through this volume leads us to the ‘Be 
religious’ of its close. 

And scientific evolution, the writer modestly confesses, 
has its faults, that are some of them its own, some thrust 
upon it. It studies objectively growing things, and traces to 
their earlier stages things half grown, adult, and ready to die, 
but it has and can have no theory of first origins. 

Again, studying things objectively, it has no standard of 
values ; progress is unmeaning to it without imported ideals, 
To live as an organism is not better than to live as a cell, 
nor is one organic life more worthy than another, to him that 
has no obstinate faith of vision that it is so. Only, perhaps, 
the struggle from the simple to the complex, the striving 
after a type that has all signs of being fixed ideally by Nature, 
may give to the thought of progress some reality. It is hard, 
in fact, to separate the object from the subject. We are not 
impartial spirits from afar ; our complex mind, striving after 
knowledge, sees its own nature in the nature of the things it 
views outside itself. Yet doing this it ‘scientifically sins.’ 

The working postulates of evolution tend the same way. 
‘The survival of the fittest,’ ‘that none can live who cannot 
get their living, reduces all values to one level. Evolution 
with this dogma in her mouth is dourgeots, economic ; she 
judges all values, like a City cynic, in terms of cash. Policy 
is the test of honesty, and religion at the year’s end must 
show a profit. Nay, in truth, evolution sinks still lower. 
The dourgeois has a standard of living ; but evolution, like 
the old political economy, touches bottom with ‘ starvation 
wages, Indeed, if Professor Marshall could show that 
religion had bare starvation wages in it for the individuals 
that now exist, we fear its following would be greater than 
it is. He, however, urges no such ‘ gain of the moment ;’ does 
but urge that in the long run, for the individuals that shall 
be, life in the organism will be better than life, if it be live- 
able, when the organism is dissolved. His real anxiety is 
for the organism to survive, society, the state, the nation to 
which he belongs, the civilisation of which he is a product— 
the larger Christendom, it may be, which gives to life all that 
life has of value for him. Then comes in his inconsistency. 
This organic unity exists for food supply, and for mere food 
supply he values it not. If it had promise of starvation 
wages only, he would waste no ink in exhortations to keep 
it alive. Conjfitetur et peccat. 
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Evolution ‘at the outset was a rigorist for proof. The 
late Professor Huxley scourged Christians with scorpion- 
like maxims—‘ Faith is the greatest sin,’ ‘ Doubt is the bond 
of all virtues,’ ‘To believe without proof is immoral ’— 
although truly he was also at some pains to show that the 
‘Method of Zadig’ is but a method of happy guessing ; that 
evolution hangs upon postulates that must not be treated 
too strictly ; that, after all, there is no proof to call a proof 
attainable by man. We do not suppose that, once escaped 
from the hands of the master genius who formulated it, any 
theory of things has generated more bad logic and indiscrimi- 
nate conjecture than evolution. Casting its eyes backward 
and forward over a practically eternal series of events in 
time, it has always felt itself free to roam at random and 
settle at will, to explain the facts at any one point by 
analogies from any other point, and to determine any issue 
by a priori principles. We are afraid that our author has 
not escaped the pitfalls that he sees. In fact, the whole 
argument of this essay turns upon the relations of cells to 
one another in an aggregate, at some period not far removed 
from the beginning of things. We find it very difficult 
indeed at times, so readily does he pass from one to the 
other, to determine whether it is a cell or an Anglo-Saxon 
whose idiosyncrasies we are studying ; and of actual evidence 
—eg. that religion is or has been generally favourable to 
organic life—none is given. The postulate that nothing can 
survive that cannot get its living, solves every difficulty. ,We 
will not pursue the matter further. We shall be surprised, 
however, if the watchful reader do not often wonder how 
without postulates and analogies the argument could move. 

A discussion of Parallelism stands in the forefront of 
the volume. Parallelism has for the last fifteen years or so 
been a necessary ingredient in every philosophical treatise. 
It is, at bottom, the old theory of Leibniz that mind and 
body act together ‘without causal interaction’ by a pre- 
established harmony ; two clocks that strike together, yet 
neither strikes the other. Leibniz was a chemist, and talked 
of atoms and monads. Biologists translate atoms and 
monads into ‘coordinated psychic activities coincident with 
the coordinated activities of a neural system’ (p. 43), and 
lose in picturesqueness if they gain in accuracy. 

The advantages of the theory are obvious. One may fill 
up the blanks of ignorance in either field by analogies from 
the other : and as objectively the neural systems are easier to 
examine than their psychic counterparts, the tendency to 
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explain the latter by the former naturally persists. Mind 
and Body have to one another the most complex relations, 
Most bodily activities are mechanical. We breathe without 
taking thought, and breathing depends on the smooth work. 
ing of a delicate complicated apparatus. We move a hand, 
an arm,a leg; each movement contains in itself countless 
others, which never come into consciousness, and are not 
determined by our will. We will to move the limb; we do 
not will the mechanical actions on which the movement 
depends. 

Again, actions that are, to begin with, performed consciously, 
with an effort of will, tend to become mechanical. We go 
through them easily at last without thinking of the details 
and without any conscious control. A great part of our life 
is made up of reducing activities of effort to mechanism. The 
mechanical activities into which we are born we may call 
Instinctive. Instinctive, again, are those of which the germs 
are born in us, and which develop in later life. At the other 
end of the series are those that are acquired, habits of art. 
All alike do under some conditions affect consciousness, and 
are affected by our will.’ 

Our mental life comes under the same law. A great part 
of it is automatic, mechanical. The same divisions run 
through it. We have instincts of thinking, and we have 
habits and facilities of thinking, reduced to mechanism by the 
same laws as those of the body, and under much the same 
relations to consciousness and will control. 

The problem does not seem, so stated, to be one of the 
relation of Mind to Body. It is one rather of the laws which 
govern the relations of Consciousness and Will Control to the 
activities of Body and Mind alike. 

But every bodily activity sets up certain molecular move- 
ments in the brain, and these in their turn mechanically set 
up bodily activities, so that the whole bodily life is focussed 
and imaged in disturbances of the brain substance. And 
again, every mental activity is there represented also, so 
that mind and body come together as it were in the brain, 
side by side, apparently affecting one another causally, 
although human reason can neither trace the labyrinth of 
reciprocal causation, nor conceive a priorz even the possibility 
of it. 

The solution of the problem in this form is no doubt rele- 
vant to the solution of the former one. If we knew all about 
the relations of Mind to Body, we should know all about the 
relations of Consciousness and Will to Mind and Body alike, 
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and until we know the first we can know but little about the 
second. 

But our author does not appear to us to keep the two 
sufficiently distinct for clearness. He considers, for instance, 
two theories of causal connexion. Either the body is an 
instrument of mind, or the mind is a function of body. The 
first he excludes—it leaves, he thinks, unexplained the phe- 
nomena of habit, and of loss of control. He caricatures it 
as ‘supposing the spirit to be an utterly reckless entity, under 
no restraint as to its exercise of freedom, and capable of 
playing with certain parts of the bodily organism, whenever 
it chooses to do so, leaving them to act automatically when 
the play becomes a bore’ (p. 23). 

The criticism is shallow enough in any case. But it is 
clear that the writer is thinking of Mind as Conscious Will 
alone, and of that Conscious Will as dealing only with the 
Body, whereas in truth there are instinctive, reflex, and auto- 
matic activities of Mind itself. 

So the mechanical theory, according to which ‘the brain 
excretes thought as the liver does bile,” and men ‘explode on 
receipt of a stimulus’ (p. 26), he rejects, because it does not 
explain the occasional appearance of the mechanical activities 
in consciousness and their intermittent control by it. Con- 
sciousness on this theory has no function ; it is a mere ‘epi- 
phenomenon’ (p. 28), like ‘ the squeak of a cart wheel.’ Such 
a conclusion evolution cannot away with. ‘ Consciousness 
exists, and must therefore have a function’ (p. 28). 

Professor Marshall would therefore ‘ waive’ altogether the 
causal connexion, not denying it, but putting it on one side 
hypothetically. The pity is that he makes no attempt to do 
so consistently. The absurdity is patent in the conclusion. 
‘Be religious’ is his final word, an exhortation to the Will. 
But Religion consists in activities bodily and mental ; how 
is the Will to set them up and carry them out without 
Causality ? how to perform the reasonable, holy, and lively 
service? how to bring the body to God? if it waive the 
causal interaction of spirit and mind, mind and body. A 
train, that waives the couplers, arrives, maybe, but arrives an 
engine, without tender or cars. 

Parallelism, however that may be, supposes a ‘psychic 
somewhat ’ coincident with every neural activity ; and as of a 
neural activity the essence is a transfer of energy, we may go 
on to imagine this ‘ psychic somewhat’ to be coincident with 
every transfer of energy, though it be not neural. The name 
‘Mentality’ is given to this Nescio guid, and the assumption 
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of it meets ex passant the objection that ‘ Consciousness is an 
illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts without it, 
and yet professes to explain all facts by continuous evolu- 
tion’ (p. 35). This implies that Mentality and Consciousness 
are akin, that even in the germ mentality there is some 
awareness of self. Our experience points the same way. 
For although on questioning ourselves we find the field of 
mental attention fading gradually away into a field of inat- 
tention, and this again into a nebulous aura, we do find also 
a certain presumption that this ovder, and not the reverse 
one, is natural. We all can realize that we learned Vergil 
by heart, that the lines were not in our mind while playing 
cricket ; that, after being for a time revivable at call, they 
gradually faded away ; that in the long subsequent years they 
have been dissipated into a nebulous mist, although still in a 
manner part of ourselves. We all can realize, too, that, out 
of that nebulous aura, Vergilian thoughts and lines may arise 
at the most distant date, returning again to the upper world. 

This field of inattention, with its nebulous aura, is the 
mentality out of which consciousness comes and goes—our 
true egohood is ‘in its unanalysable whole, to which every 
fresh experience goes as increment.’ But particularly in the 
spheres of morals and religion we observe very clearly much 
coming out that never consciously went in, or coming out at 
least remoulded into something new. Character e.g. lies in 
the aura; and thence there emerges that whole troop of 
innate or connate ideas, instincts, categories, some common 
to the whole race, others struggling to be common, pushing 
their way continually to the front. Here, too, in the aura 
are the coincidents of all that vast multitude of things which 
we take for granted, whether we were born to do so, or 
whether we have imbibed them from youth up with the air 
we breathe. Nevertheless this also we have instinctively, 
that we continually question the right of anything to be in 
the aura without our consent, without our having put it 
there. At some time or other we must have tested it, allowed 
it a passage. Apart from some degree of consciousness, 
some self-awareness, it seems impossible to understand 
mentality. Mentality as pure field of inattention, as pure 
nebulous aura, is unmeaning. Thus in the psychic coin- 
cident of every neural activity there must have been a 
certain ‘awareness of self, though ‘self-consciousness’ does 
not fully emerge until many neural activities are organised in 
a system, ‘‘ Without a neural system no consciousness’ (p. 43) 
is the maxim ; and the principle of it is that without a system 
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there is no reverberant continuum (p. 42). So in the lan- 
guage of psychology, ‘ Consciousness is the whole pulse of 
the coordinated psychic activity coincident with the co- 
ordinated activity of a neural system’ (p. 43). 

Thus far we have in view two single parallel systems, one 
corporeal or neural, the other mental. But as in the body 
there are many systems co-ordinated with and subordinated 
to one another, and all subordinated to the brain, which is 
itself a system of systems, so the consciousnesses of man will 
be by parallelism a similar complex of consciousnesses, many 
blending into one new whole ; corresponding to the dominant 
brain there will be a dominant or pre-eminent consciousness 
(p. 46). 

This pre-eminent consciousness is the one we recognize 
and think of as our own; the others affect it in different 
degrees, and with different force, at different times according 
to their co-ordination or intensity or rhythm or response to a 
stimulus. When eg. they are working harmoniously no 
single note is heard, but a note out of tune is heard at once: 
thus generally, so complete is their harmony, most of them 
remain unnoticed in the aura, from which on cause given 
they emerge, or from which at will we can call them up; 
nay, in the course of many generations they may be trans- 
mitted from father to son as ‘aura, and energize through 
life without entering the pre-eminent consciousness, or rather 
the field of attention, until intelligence turns round on them 
and questions their right to be there. So, given the bridge 
between a consciousness conscious of itself and a conscious- 
ness conscious of a neural system, the phenomena of reflex 
activities would be explained. Even without that bridge a 
reasonable account of many instincts is given. Instinct is 
only close-packed rational experience transmitted from 
father to son, and still in process of making. The only 
obstacle is the obstacle of time, for no practical eternity 
ever yet conceived by evolutionists would suffice for draw- 
ing out into logical form the endless series of reasonings 
which one instinct involves. And in any case the pro- 
cess must have been practically complete at the very origin 
of our race, so that of some of the instincts, at any rate, it 
may be said that without them we should not be men. 

We do not know that any theory of parallelism was 
needed to bring out this conclusion, and parallelisn has the 
drawback of suggesting, by the mere use of the analogy, 
misleading notions of the mind as a physically divisible 
whole, so that e.g. certain instincts are describe: 1s instincts 
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of part of us, rather as partial activities or ill-balanced acti- 
vities of the whole. We perceive again how difficult to 
realize the theory is if we think e.g. of the heart. The heart 
is a neural system with a coincident consciousness, Is this 
consciousness still to itself a true consciousness? In what 
sense do we call the action of the heart mechanical, or auto- 
matic, or instinctive? Which of these terms is correct, and 
why ? Is it instinctive because its action has passed into its 
own aura or ours? And what again is the content of the 
field of attention of the psychic coincident of a heart? Does 
the consciousness of the heart stand in a quasi-conscious 
relation to the mind and the governing mind of the whole 
system of systems? or does it know itself only as a ‘ feel’ 
in an aura not its own? (p. 65). Nor do we see, indeed, that 
the use of consciousness is in any way on this theory esta- 
blished, that any function of it is shown, that the neural 
systems need the coincidents, or the coincidents the neural 
systems, if the causal interaction be waived: we fear rather 
that instead of one, two mechanical entities are set up ; and 
in fact as a suggestive metaphysical mysticism ; parallelism 
has always attracted us, but as a working hypothesis we deem 
it a bridge with no ends and many gaps, and productive only 
of much agility of leaping. 

With it, however, Mr. Marshall sets out to construct his 
plea for religion. Roughly speaking, that plea is that In- 
stinct represents the inherited experience of our ancestors ; 
that religion is an instinct ; that Reason is but a critical and 
varying faculty, whose function lies in small adaptations, 
which travels out of its sphere when it attacks and under- 
mines the whole social organism, that it is competent to 
destroy, but unable to construct. So stated the plea is not 
novel, but it is novel in its actual method. It -starts, of 
course, with no belief in God. Beyond, indeed, a passing 
recognition of a ‘ Power that guides the Universe,’ no refe- 
rence is made in this volume to God. Instincts carry with 
them no Divine sanction. Yet a theory, like water, cannot, 
without pumping, rise higher than its own source. Religion 
must be recommended by evolution, on the only plea open 
to evolution: to wit, without it the organism cannot survive, 
and when it perishes the individuals composing it must, if 
they do not perish also, have a baser and more hazardous 
livelihood. Now religion, at least in Christendom, taught 
man not ineffectually ‘that to gain the whole world advan- 
tageth a man nothing if he lose his own soul, and also not 
ineffectually that lose his soul infallibly he must if he defy 
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what Evolution calls the Social Instincts. Religion thus 
reinforced very powerfully the inhibition of those instincts ; it 
also gave to them a ‘forceful’ direct stimulus ; and it did 
both these things by presentations of a world to come cal- 
culated to call out great fervour both of fear and love. But 
its utility in these directions depended entirely and absolutely 
on faith, and faith is absolutely lacking in the appeal this 
volume makes. The writer lacks it; its want is presupposed 
in those to whom, and in those of whom he writes; and 
finally, on his hypothesis, belief is irrelevant to religion. 
Belief is a ‘ psychic coincident’ of religious actions, not their 
cause. 

One must carefully divide the neural or bodily activities 
of religion from their parallels, accompaniments, or coinci- 
dents inthe mind. The activities of prayer are, ¢.g., kneeling, 
folding the hands, closing the eyes ; we were about to say 
uttering words, but when we come to speech, the impossibility 
of disentangling the thing said from the sense of it confounds 
us. Even Om mani padme hum has a meaning. As prayer, 
so sacrifice, pilgrimages, seclusion in the closet or the wilder- 
ness, fasting, are bodily activities that any spectator of the 
human race from afar would see constantly recurring. Be- 
hind and with all these there are mental ‘feelings’ at least 
which only consciousness can reveal. Noone not a man has 
any clue to them ; man may or may not have such a clue— 
in self-knowledge. But there is no need to follow it. It 
suffices to watch the body alone. 

Of the origin of these activities Evolution knows nothing ; 
all Evolution knows, or believes that she knows, is that un- 
less they were of some value to the race they would not 
survive. In what does that value consist? If we can dis- 
cover that, we discover all that we are ever likely to find out 
of their cause. We call this value their function ; or per- 
sonifying Nature, we call it Nature’s end. What this end is 
we can find only by studying Nature. The account men 
give of it themselves is not to be trusted. Men would 
trace it to religious beliefs, but the beliefs have, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing to do with their causation. 

So children play, as they believe, for the playing’s sake, 
but Nature knows better. Nature’s end is to fit them for 
adult activities. She gives men, therefore, the play-instinct— 
a mother careful of their future and her own. In just such 
a fashion athletics are smiled on by patriots fearful of physical 
decadence ; all through life we see the same duplication of 
ends, the immediate and the ultimate, the two purposes of the 
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ruler and the ruled. This, however, there is to be noticed, 
that the end as we see it ourselves is indispensable. No one 
would play unless he enjoyed it ; play for the sake of health 
would be a health-destroying weariness. Religion in parti- 
cular is of a texture to shrivel at the barest suspicion of 
policy. Evolution turning religion into policy can at best but 
weep for the loss of a tool, which she has destroyed and 
cannot replace. ‘Alas! master, it was borrowed,’ and where 
is Elisha? We prayed because we believed. Wecannot pray 
without faith, merely because prayer has a racial function. 

At present, however, it is this function we seek; we 
must therefore journey to the first beginnings of Nature’s 
processes, from which also our argument traces its origin. 
The simplest elements of organisms are cells. A cell itself is 
not simple. It is already organized. In it and by it already 
the most marvellous transfer of energy is taking place. Food 
from the environment is gathered, transformed, assimilated. 
Coincident with its physical life we must imagine, therefore, 
some mentality, some degree perhaps of consciousness, for 
even a cell is a system. 

The cell is related to the cell-aggregate, as the animal to 
the species,as man to the State, as the individual to the 
general ; but in proportion as the larger organism becomes 
perfected, the cell ceases to be individual and takes on the 
character of an element; and as mere element it is in this 
book, though not consistently, treated. 

Imagine a cell energizing alone in a foodful environment. 
Instinctively or mechanically it responds to the stimuli the 
environment supplies. It takes in food: it grows. Growing, 
it becomes too large for convenient food energy. Its volume 
outruns its food-touching surface. It divides. There are 
two cells where but now there was one. No limits are set 
to the process. There are millions of cells. While there is 
room they act at respectful distances. Some principle of 
justice gives them clear fishing space. But by-and-by, 
through love, or necessity, or mere idleness, numbers of them 
lie close together. Aggregates are formed, rotund unities 
of close-packed round cells. The cells in the middle are shut 
off from the environment. From love or some other cause, 
the cells outside must feed them ; and the cells outside even 
can only get at food on an arc of their whole circumference. 

It becomes essential to work quickly, and the division of 
labour, leading to the differentiation of functions, is esta- 
blished. One set of cells gathers, another passes in, another 
assimilates, another passes out, one watches and rules, 
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another swims, runs, or flies. Evidently not all at once will 
the organization be complete. An appetite-stimulating 
morsel appears in the environment ; the outside cell bites 
before passing it in; a shark is seen in the offing, and the 
outside cell is too frightened to wait for the word of the 
ruler; like a telegraph outpost he flees at the sight of the 
foe, without wiring to the commander-in chief. In technical 
language he reacts immediately to the stimulus, does not 
wait for the restraining influence of the aggregate. To sum 
up, a stimulus from the outside is felt at once; processes 
of passing in, deliberating, passing out, take time. The 
stimulus from outside is also most forcible, the influence from 
the organism gets its strength from ‘persistence.’ Consider 
the outpost when the enemy appears. There is the quick 
emotion of fright, the instinct to run away. It is restrained 
by duty, shame, and other organic powers. But unless the 
organism be in good order, these powers do not work until 
too late. The organism, if it is wise, has encouraged other 
instincts that work at once, as the fighting instinct, which yet 
also as a Prince Rupert may bring ruin, charging too fast and 
too far. A right organism, like a Cromwell, has its troopers 
in hand. 

Instincts then differ in pace and force; their force 
differs as lan from steadiness. There is the clue to the 
argument. So we shall ‘find religion.’ Some instincts have 
more 4an, others more endurance ; some strike hard at once, 
others steadily press ; some are at the scene of action, others 
are separated by a distance in space, which means an interval 
in time, from the field of battle. 

The interval in time is reducible by good discipline. 
When all the different cells act on the moment, each in its 
several sphere, then the cells are ‘integrated,’ reduced to a 
unity. 

Such unity is advanced by continual differentiation ; each 
cell to its own work means more speed and more quantity. 
Then there are inventions for quick communication ; of which 
in modern life railroads, electricity, steam &c. are the 
parallels or effective continuation. Organisms thoroughly 
integrated we call high. Where the integration is less, let 
them be ‘low ;’ a low organism may fade away into a mere 
cell-aggregate. 

On the basis of pace and force we may then classify 
instincts. To start with, we should divide them into two 
groups: the Immediate or Cellular, and the Tardier or 
Organic. Professor Marshall gives us three: the Indi- 
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vidualistic, those of the Species, those of the Social Group; 
he places the Religious Instinct apart, a governing Instinct, 
whose office is to reinforce the third class. The function of 
the Instincts in each class is to preserve life—life of the indi- 
vidual, life of the species, life of the social group. 

Individualistic (vox terribilis et confusa) is here used with 
definite reference to the cell; individualistic are all those 
instincts of self-preservation, that must have originated in 
the days when the cell lived its own life, carelessly feeding 
and splitting, nescient of organism to come. Individualism 
commonly connotes reference to human society with men as 
its elements, and the common conception confusedly crosses 
our author’s. In its bad sense individualism ordinarily 
means the perversion of all the instincts and all the life to a 
personal enjoyment or advantage. In its good, it is the 
maintenance of one’s true self against the encroachments of 
society, a protest against being reduced to unity in the 
organism. 

Professor Marshall himself cannot keep the use clear. In 
this volume I continually include instincts of species, or 
instincts even of the social group, which are established in 
the individual, and then resist further modification. It stands 
for the individual in fact as recalcitrant to society at any 
stage. The instincts of Species centre round sex ; the physi- 
cal instinct is the lowest, then the instinct of permanent 
mating, and finally come those activities which, however 
varied, ‘ evidently’ group themselves round the second ; their 
function need not, and generally does not, appear in con- 
sciousness ; it is an end only to Nature, no end to the persons 
themselves, who are led by and delight in them. The pre- 
servation of the species has in this regard, more peculiarly 
than any of the rest, the character of Instinct, for no human 
being probably ever gave a thought to it; the good of 
humanity even is but an after-development in the history of 
man as a conscious end, being a widening in its origin of the 
good of the social group. 

The Social Group would, by the order in which it comes, 
appear to arise out of the species. The family extending 
itself into the tribe or nation seems the idea. But Professor 
Marshall passes it over. He goes for its type to the offensive 
and defensive combinations for food hunting, that we may 
in imagination predicate even of cells or cell-aggregates. In 
any case the social group has economic needs of the indi- 
vidual as a co-ordinate factor with the family in its making. 
The vagueness of the term Group has its disadvantages. We 
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are not clear at the last what social group it is on whose 
behalf the aid of religion is to be invoked ; whether it is ‘the 
States’ or Christendom or some other. 

The social instincts tend either to inhibit the earlier ones 
or to consolidate society itself. The ethical impulses—im- 
pulse being the mental coincident of inhibitive instincts— 
are all social. We meet of course the evolutionist doctrine 
that the essence of morality is restraint. Murder, theft, lying, 
and adultery are the survivals of a period in which all 
such acts were to the individual’s advantage; on rational 
grounds they may to the individual be so still, apart from 
the disadvantages which society has imposed on them, and 
which may possibly in a particular case be eluded. The 
ethical impulse is the reflection in the individual of the social 
will. It is not merely the product of habituation by law 
and penalties. Laws and penalties are themselves the ex- 
pression of Instinct, probably the conscious continuation of 
Instinct’s unconscious methods, only such social groups sur- 
viving as varied from the rest in effectively checking the 
immediate and natural reactions of the individual to egoistic 
stimuli. From the historical sequence it appears, then, that 
murder and adultery are merely out of date ; irrepressible 
tendencies to them are atavistic, while the moral law is 
avistic ; and as social bonds relax, if they do relax, our pro- 
genies, freer but not more wicked than ourselves, will dis- 
card, as old-fashioned, the restraints we revere. 

Among the consolidating social instincts are the bene- 
volent and artistic, over which we will not linger, further than 
to indicate our genial recognition of the definition of the 
artist as the man who can gather a crowd. It seems, indeed, 
to go to the very root of things. 

We must pass on to the function of religion. The social 
instincts, as we have seen from the cell aggregate, necessarily 
lack pace and immediate forcefulness. They havea tendency 
to stay in the nebulous aura till too late. We have 
murdered our man in the passionate vindictive conscious- 
ness, and not till it has died away can the social conscious- 
ness be heard. And nothing in this volume pleases us more 
than the care with which the probable dates and strength of 
appearance in consciousness are calculated. Society seems, 
indeed, to have an almost impossible work. The individualist 
instincts eg. have been so long established that they work 
automatically and quietly, and the thing is done before 
Society knows; or, again, they are so violent that they 
drown Society’s voice, and outrun Society’s constables. And 
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all this is intensified by her difficulty in getting herself in- 
tegrated. She is a low organism with too few connecting 
wires, or a complex organism with a bad war department, 
and the only thing in her favour is that, keeping steadily on, 
she gets herself by hook or by crook into the individual at 
last, if only Reason would not interfere. Religion is her 
great helper. Religion has force, fervour, immediateness ; 
religion secures Society’s still voice a hearing. In what way it 
does this, we can see only by turning again to the nature of 
Instinct. One thing only as evolutionists we are to re- 
member. It is not by such ordinary, intelligible causation 
as the causation of belief that she acts ; it is not by bringing 
in heaven and hell to redress the balance of advantage ; for 
beliefs, we repeat, are not the cause of actions, and the mind 
moves not any body. 

Instincts are congenital. As such they are distinguished 
from mere reflex activities, which are set up by habit, and 
often at the mischievous instance of Reason. MHabit, as we 
know, reduces many activities to automatism; we perform 
with wondrous facility and quickness what once we stumbled 
at; once we were and now are not conscious of them. An 
instinct appears to be such a habit set up in us ‘before we 
were born.’ It may, however, be ‘deferred in time.’ The 
germ of it may be born in us, but it does not come to its 
use till the requisite physical organs, eg., are matured ; 
and the time of appearance in the individual corresponds 
roughly with the history of the race. Hence learn that the 
individualistic instincts were long ages in forming before the 
sex instincts began to develop (and perhaps eg. the speech 
instinct belonged to mankind when man was still unicellular), 

Every instinct has in addition other notes whereby to 
detect it. There are varied activities of many parts acting 
differently, and these activities have a function ; they tend in 
a general way to advantage. So that wherever one finds in 
any sphere a number of activities, very varied and very per- 
sistent, always, as it were, cropping up in the race, and all of 
them having amid their differences a common character and 
method, one may suspect the existence of Instinct. All of 
them, although they do not appear to aim at it, though, even 
if they recognise it, it is a mere by-product to them, trend to 
a certain result. If this result can be connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the advantage of the race, and especially if it 
fits in with and supplies a need independently discovered, 
the inference that the activities are instinctive is irresistible. 
Subjectively, the instincts are automatic; they act as it 
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were mechanically, and the end is not or need not be known 
to the agent; nay, the end—we repeat it ad nauseam—may be 
misconceived by the agent, he believing it one thing, while 
in truth it is another. 

An instinct generally appears to us as a power within 
us, compelling, leading, stirring. Evolution, however, regards 
the universe objectively. What it sees, as we have said, are 
instinct activities, and, by the side of these, instinct feel- 
ings, and the two are parallel, causal interaction being waived. 
Probably the most interesting pages in this volume are those 
in which the coincidents are traced, and the emotions are 
expressed in the terms of the cell’s active life (pp. 120-123). 
For instance, in the cell’s environment food appears, and the 
cell reacts with hypernormal activity; the coincident in 
consciousness is joy ; poison appears, and the hypernormal 
quiescence that results is inevitably dread; the food dis- 
appears and there is sorrow; the poison floats away and 
there is relief: with sorrow the hypernormal activity is 
abandoned, with relief the normal activity is resumed. 

It is difficult, even so far, to keep clear of ‘a causal inter- 
action ;’ it is far more difficult to carry on the aloofness 
through all the stages; which, in fact, Professor Marshall 
entirely fails to do, although he gives (p. 123) the usual 
reason for differing on the one hand from Darwin, who thinks 
that the emotions cause the activities, and on the other from 
James and Lange, who reverse the order. 

One effect of this severance or coincidence without causa- 
tion is that a social instinct is not a ‘feeling’ within us 
that forbids us to be alone or to live for ourselves, a prompt- 
ing to serve others, or even the coincident activities of seek- 
ing their company and doing them service, but it is any 
activity that is helpful to them without our knowing it or 
aiming at it. 

A patriotic instinct is or may be entirely devoid in con- 
sciousness of any love for country ; a religious instinct may 
have no connexion with an instinctive belief in God. The 
determination of instinctive activities thus becomes uncertain. 
On the surface they may be rational; they present no ap- 
pearance of automatism until we discover that, while directed 
at an apparent end, they were really prompted and controlled 
throughout by another and secret end. We so reduce all 
activity to Instinct ; we travel outside the old battlefields ; 
though we should prove that birds build nests as rationally as 
men build houses, both build instinctively, for they build 
without knowing why they build. Rational life has become 
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an archipelago of tiny islands in an ocean of Instinct, in 
which all the island values spring from the sea, and to the sea 
return. To which we have, indeed, no objection if the sea be 
filled with the water of Reason flowing from the eternal 
hills beyond. 

It is time, however, to consider our author’s conception 
of Reason. It rests on doubtful dichotomies. In the 
physical world there are two main trends—conformity to 
type, and variation. Instinct answers to conformity, 
variation is left for Reason. Or, again, take another pair, 
the organism and the individual; Instinct corresponds to 
the organic, Reason is left for the individual. Combine the 
two. The sphere of Reason then is elemental or individual 
variance. We tend to vary when we act as individuals 
(p. 435), or, in more technical terms, ‘ Reason is the reaction 
of a systematized part’ (p. 439), or Reason (p. 440) ‘ represents 
the influence in organic life which breaks down our inherited 
tendencies ;’ and as this may appear to represent Reason as 
the bad spirit, we are told (p. 441) that Reason ‘is the 
psychic coincident of that capacity within us which is all- 
important in the adaptation of life to an environment which 
in its very nature must be variable.’ We cannot conceive 
without it of ‘organic development’ or ‘progress,’ and so 
especially Reason is ‘the determinant in the struggle towards 
the perfection of our moral standards,’ 

All that we need, perhaps, add to the above is, that 
hesitancy and choice, deliberation and will, are essential 
marks of rationality. Weadd them with the more pleasure 
in that they are the only words of the many we have quoted 
with which we are in any agreement. Even that agreement 
is subject to the proviso that the practical Reason, achieving 
ends by means after deliberation, is not the whole of Reason. 
But for the rest all that we can do is to search whether 
among the débris of what we reject enough remains to carry 
on the author to his conclusion. 

We instinctively reason, and instinctively reason in 
certain ways, and Reason is, so far as that goes, an Instinct. 
But in our conception Instinct itself is ultimately rational, 
not Reason ultimately instinct. Reason governs the universe, 
and does not appear at the outskirts and ends of things. 
Reason perceives the law and obeys it, finds itself in con- 
formity with Instinct and loves it, helps the building on, 
does not consist solely in adapting to new needs, and gene- 
rally lives in the house as housemaster. As Reason does not 
always vary, so variance is not all rational. And while 
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Reason does help progress, it does not help it by variation 
only, or reside in the individual alone, or consist in 
eccentricity. 

Our author’s theory is a mere variant on the ordinary 
evolutionist dogma. Evolution looks at things objectively—at 
the end of countless non-rational ages it suddenly lights in 
a corner of the universe on ‘rational’ beings. The value of 
Reason must correspond to this objective insignificance. That, 
in fact, with its imaginary objectiveness, evolution could ever 
light on Reason at all, is more than doubtful. All the way 
along the line the neural activities of animals, including men, 
are explicable on the activities of mechanism. Hesitancy is 
the moment of equilibrium between two nearly equal forces ; 
choice the turning of the scales as the stronger gets its way. 
On the psychic side determination has as strong a case. 
The belief in a self-determined will holds its own against a 
logically complete demonstration, and it does so in the main 
because it knows itself as a subjective fact, which by no 
device known to man can be extracted, laid on the table, and 
looked at objectively. It disappears in the attempt. So if 
Will and Reason be inseparable, Reason never comes into 
the evolutionist’s horizon at all; he has nothing whatever to 
say about it or its uses. The practical Reason is said to find 
means for ends. But Reason sees ends and their means, 
because ends and means are bound together in an order. 
Wherever there is order, Reason sees it and follows it. 
Whatever order there is, Reason, so far as our experience 
goes, constructs it, and the quasi order of evolution itself is 
an order produced by rational minds attempting the im- 
possible task of getting rid of themselves as they make it or 
trace it. 

We cannot follow our author into the discussion of these 
topics. What Professor Marshall practically means is that 
the Reason of man for many years has been getting beyond 
its depths, undermining beliefs for which it has no substitute, 
loosening all social bonds, generating a universal scepticism 
which must end in explosion or decay. In his graphic sketch 
of the ‘abnormal’ condition of the society of to-day, with its 
millionaire worship, its political bosses, its licentious leaders 
of society, its many-sided emancipation, its justification of 
itself by sophistical arguments, its swarming in crowds to 
imitate the ‘ idols’ it worships, its loss of all high ideals, its 
contempt for the ‘Sabine morals,’ its violent reaction to any 
stimulus of excitement, its alternations of fever and depres- 
sion, he reminds us that he writes from New York indeed 
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but the local colour does not hinder the general truth of the 
sketch. It is Christendom that is diseased, Christendom 
that is perishing, and Reason is the plague spot. We accept 
his diagnosis with many doubts and reservations, and it will 
occur to many readers that the share in this ruin ascribed to 
Reason is somewhat out of proportion to her supposed sphere 
as the coincident of elemental variance. When the elements 
so unanimously vary, one suspects that even the restraining 
power itself must be tainted, that the organic principle is 
defective, and we are not surprised to find on enquiry that 
the civilization which is threatened with dissolution built 
itself up specifically and avowedly on a rationalistic basis ; 
and through all its constitution, religious and political, dis- 
plays the truth of which it boasts—that its innermost soul is 
‘every man for himself,’ or ‘a man’s own reason a man’s only 
guide to life’ Then the phenomena of decay that are 
lamented may be due to the modifying influence of the 
organism itself, and it might as easily be maintained that 
the individuals are being carried away by the soul of the 
organism, as that the ‘ good’ organism is being shattered by 
the caprices of the individual. 

Nor do we, indeed, see why the phenomena are lament- 
able to our author. Morality has no fixed standard (p. 382) 
for him. Its essence lies in the restraints imposed by society. 
The restraints and obligations imposed by society may vary 
from age to age. The same force that produced phallic 
religions destroyed phallic religions ; there is such a thing as 
a social instinct that has done its work. Instincts are always 
in the making, and if the old social order is passing away, 
what is that ‘to a logical determinist who realizes that we 
are but parts of a Great Universe which is moved by powers 
beyond our ken’ (p. 384); to a prophet of a Nature which 
has as many social orders in her womb as she has need for ? 

Let a man be, however, an evolutionist with imported 
ideals, be a moralist with an ideal ethical field (p. 377), have 
tolerably definite notions of who the good man is (p. 375), 
be a patriot loving, with all her faults, his own social group, 
then, in the hour in which the ethical field is rushed by 
Tammany, the good man chased out of Wall Street, and the 
social group pulses no more with the instincts of Yale and 
Harvard, he will cry aloud in the market-place for ‘ Religion’ 
to come tohis rescue. Religion will not stir a step for his 
calling. 

The recognition that religion is indispensable may lead 
man to choose between two alternatives: he may cling to 
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his philosophy and resign himself to the consequences ; or he 
may cling to the religion and abandon the philosophy. 
Where neither course is open, he may attempt some com- 
promise or adaptation, develop some theory of the essentials 
of religion compatible with the conclusions of the scientific 
faith. This last is the course taken in this volume. It repeats 
the old dead saws. The essence of religion, we are told, is 
restraint (p. 328). Its maxim is, Know thyself. This thought 
is said to be traceable in Schleiermacher’s ‘ feeling of absolute 
dependence,’ in Hegel’s ‘knowledge possessed by the finite 
mind of its nature as absolute mind,’ or in Kant’s ‘knowledge 
of our duties as Divine commands, or Martineau’s belief in a 
‘ Divine Mind and Will ruling the Universe’ (p. 329). The 
thought of them all is ‘the suppression of our fallible wills to 
what we conceive of as a higher will.’ Belief in a Deity, as 
usually found, is‘an attachment to,’ a ‘coincidence of,’ not 
the essence of religious feeling ; this essence is found in the 
restraint ' of individualistic impulses by racial ones. In this 
consists what Evolution calls ethics or morals, and this, if it go 
to the entire life and to all the ethic impulses, is religion. 
Religion is an impulse to give value to them all, or, in other 
words, is the old ‘ Morality touched with Emotion’ (p. 329). 
We are ‘ converted’ when we alter our moral code, when we 
follow the new one with enthusiasm, when we ascribe the 
change to a voice not our own within us. 

But morality is no fixed thing. It has no absolute 
standard. It has no ideal to which it moves. It is simply a 
relation between two terms. If I be the Individual and S 
society, the essence of morality is that S restrain I, whatever 
be ‘ the standard of the moment’ that S and I are living in ; 
the whole object of S is to establish itself in I, so that I shall 
feel S as a part of himself. We are not departing from dona 
fides, quibbling, or sophisticating an argument when we say 
that S may stand for cruelty, I for tenderness ; S for lust, I 
for purity ; S for the lie, and I for the truth; and the re- 
straint of I by S through every change be always moral, 
always ethic. If R, then, be religion, R is a passionate 
impulse invoked by S in distress, and among its proper 
instructive activities may be burnings, tortures, persecutions, 
martyrdoms. 

We might even accept this position if any steady law of 
growth could be traced ; so that the S of yesterday were the 

1 In St. James pure religion has two positive notes—active com- 


passion in deed, and a self to be kept pure. It is the manifestation of a 
good life struggling to be itself, not the repression of a bad life. 
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moral good for its generation out of which we have grown; 
in us is now moral evil, the I of to-day still being possessed 
by the old atavistic. But Scientific Evolution has no such 
law of growth, unless she import it from outside; and, 
singularly enough, when she does import it, can only explain 
it by the repeated rebellion of I, who on her theory is always 
bad, against S, who on her theory is always good. One can 
arrive, in fact, at a law of progress only by bringing with 
one to evolution an idea, given in Instinct or some other way, 
of the nature of I and S. To this they both, through all 
vicissitudes, tend ; it both drives them and draws them on; 
it makes what it can from age to age of the material given. 
With such an idea the movement ‘onwards’ is’ traceable 
exclusively neither to I nor S, neither to Reason nor Instinct 
(but to the good inspiring either or both). However, the 
instinctive activities of religion will all, on the theory, tend 
to the strengthening of society, either by inhibiting instincts 
of the individual, or by invigorating instincts of society. 
They will either concentrate attention on the social bonds, 
or they will reduce the stimuli to ‘immediate reaction ;’ 
they will.call men together for the one object, or drive them 
into seclusion for the other. Seclusion is, however, the main 
idea. In seclusion Instinct has time to get its way against 
Reason, and the ‘higher’ instincts against the lower, the true 
instincts against the mere habit reflexes generated by reason- 
imitation of the crowd (pp. 209, &c.). 

The analogy of the cell aggregate is the guiding principle. 
The multitudinous individuals circle round the circumference, 
and these react immediately to the environment of the ‘flesh’ 
and the ‘ world,’ while the modifying influence from the centre 
needs ‘time’ to reach them, to cover the space over the bad 
roads. 

Another necessary postulate is that every man when alone 
will meditate with himself as a religious man meditates. His 
mind will be filled with plans for others, with ideals of un- 
selfishness, with memories of non-ethical impulses yielded to, 
with repentances and resolutions (p. 215). 

Under these conditions man attains the consciousness of 
a double self, of a lower self in conflict with a higher; and 
the higher self he comes to regard as a being not himself, 
with whom he is in touch, and with whom he holds converse. 
The evolutionists know this communion to be mere halluci- 
nation, ‘ no longer looked on as mysterious by the neurologist, 
or indeed by the average highly educated layman’ (p. 235). 
All the phenomena of prophetic trance, dreams, visions, as we 
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find them in the Old and New Testaments, are phenomena 
of subjective illusion. The ‘ voice of God’ thus becomes the 
‘Hallucinatory Command, which ‘leads in general to the 
suppression of individualistic impulses’ (p. 243). 

Not merely seclusion, but a seclusion such as will encourage 
hallucination, will be found, therefore, to be a mark of the 
religious instinctive activities. With a most refreshing naiveté, 
the author discusses how so disagreeable a habit as the habit 
of hallucination-hunting could ever have become fixed in the 
race, unless an instinct from society drove men to it, ze. 
unless hallucination, repulsive to the individual, tended to 
give the race an advantage in the struggle to survive. Hallu- 
cination is the soil from which springs, through compulsory 
fastings, voluntary seclusion, and persistent attention to one 
idea, the fiction of God, ‘the fiction of the still small voice of 
conscience’ (p. 246). 

On these data, the activities of fasting, prayer, sacrifice, 
pilgrimages, public worship, sermons are considered in detail. 
The treatment of them is interesting, but singularly deficient 
in evidence. It roams where it pleases with its postulates ; 
we cannot stay to track down its vagaries, It does not follow 
the paths of previous anthropological speculations exactly ; 
but it is on the same lines. We may, perhaps, select some of 
the final utterances on prayer, not as of any value, but as 
representative in their tone. ‘ The value of Prayer is altogether 
subjective, altogether within and for the man who prays.’ 
The crying out for help to aid in the exercise of our powers 
in some snecial direction is a means of accentuating those 
powers, is a mark of capacity within us, is indicative of a 
growing courage, &c. (p. 276). ‘The asking for help for 
others whom we can influence also acts to emphasize a deter- 
mination within us to use our influence upon them’ (p. 277). 
Prayers that express a desire to ‘change the order of the 
universe,’ on the other hand, indicate ‘a supposititious action 
by the individual on the forces in the environment’ (p. 277), 
where ‘ Forces in the Environment’ is an admirable periphrasis 
for God. Even the most intellectual person should pray, for 
‘it aids him in subordinating his own personal wishes to the 
Power that guides the Universe,’ and loss of the habitual 
prayer will mean the loss of the capacity of subordination 
(p. 277). 

We may notice that prayer in these passages is looked 


‘upon as something psychical ; its physical coincidents, ‘ closing 


the eyes,’ ‘ folding the hands, ‘ bending the knees,’ ‘ prostrating 
the body,’ indicate, perhaps, its origin ; we see the conquered 
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deprecating the wrath of the conqueror; but for these 
‘ activities’ to have become fixed instinctively in the race, in 
spite of their evident disadvantage in themselves, shows that 
they must have had some function, been of some value in the 
struggle for existence ; and as on the postulates this cannot 
spring from the actual being of an avenging or saving God, 
it must lie in the direction pointed out, viz. in the strengthen- 
ing of society. 

The whole field of religion may be traversed in this 
fashion, emptying it of God, each new case explained being 
a ‘corroboration’ of the argument. But the radical defects 
of the argument are always with it. It supposes that ‘ society,’ 
‘the race, has never been able to attain its ends, to ‘reduce 
the individual to unity,’ except by delusions ; under these 
delusions it has generated a number of activities useful to 
itself ; the delusions are now, however, dissipated ; and to the 
mass of mankind the activities perish with the delusions—are 
unmeaning, disagreeable, and useless without them; they 
can upon the face of it only be kept up if Society herself be 
believed to be Divine, if the state be the city of God, and 
patriotism or humanity a religion. Undoubtedly there are 
tendencies that way. Very strong instincts are working for 
it, and curious it is that those instincts have in past time also 
worked to the same result. It isan old story this deification 
of Rome; it is an old story, too, the story of the battle with 
it of another instinct, the instinct that struggled in the 
philosophies of Stoic and Epicurean, that triumphed in 
Christendom, the instinct of otherworldliness, of a right and 
a duty that lay outside and above the worldly city, that left 
Czsar indeed on his throne, but put Cesar in his place, gave 
to Czsar a law and an ideal and a standard of progress. 
But for the Society of evolution there can be no deification ; 
no one will burn incense to her, no one will pray to her, or 
offer sacrifice, or go on pilgrimage to her, vow celibacy, 
poverty, chastity on her behalf. She is too utterly selfish a 
thing. All she cares for is her own survival, lest she perish ; 
her beliefs, her laws, her moral codes, all hinge on that ; she 
will abandon them all, change them all rather than die, and 
feed on swine’s food rather than not feed at all. If one look 
on her as a unit, a person, a soul in a body, she is, in spite 
of Professor Marshall, an egoistic hedonist, and what she is, 
her members, so far as she can influence them, will be also. 
Being what she is, and being found out, she will set up no 
more ‘ activities of delusion ;’ and assuredly for her sake no 
man will ‘ pretend to be a Christian’ or submit to the ‘ gentle 
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yoke of the Christian Church’ (p. 332), even to the extent of 
cultivating patience by listening to sermons. 

The case would be somewhat different if the society of 
evolution had any definite moral character, any goal of 
development, any ‘ Nature,’ and even more if this ‘ Nature’ 
corresponded to the moral ideal of the Christian Church, 
Some adaptation and fitting into one another of the evolu- 
tionary and the Christian (doctrine or) activities might then 
be conceived, although the difficulties of realizing it in fact 
would, we believe, be insurmountable. One would have to 
conceive ¢g, that the Christian morality itself is an evolu- 
tionary growth in human society, while the story of it is, in 
fact, the story of a long struggle, not with individualistic in- 
stincts, but with the instincts of human societies themselves, 
such victory as it has attained being due not even entirely to 
any natural affinities, but to the steady pressure of a faith in 
its supernatural sanction. 

But indeed it is impossible to attach any value to theories 
of evolution that for history substitute postulates about the 
action of cell aggregates, and that ‘waive’ the action of 
causes which are, and as a matter of fact always have been, 
at work. Nowhere is the underlying fallacy clearer than in 
the treatment of conscience. Conscience, we are told, is the 
protest of a persistent instinct against a less persistent, but 
momentarily more powerful one, which has inhibited or 
threatens to inhibit it (p. 388). On this definition is grafted 
the very doubtful proposition that the ‘social instincts’ are 
more persistent than the individualistic. On p. 401 some 
reasons are given for this step in the syllogism, and very 
extraordinary ones they appear. Social instincts are later in 
development, therefore more likely to be persistent in con- 
sciousness, because the others have been reduced to mecha- 
nism—z.. persistence means now persistence in consciousness, 
not persistence in action. Secondly, the social instincts are 
so built upon the egoistic, modifying them in the building, 
that normally the two will coincide ; the disturbance of the 
normality comes only by an ‘ extreme stimulus ’ to the egoistic 
instinct ; when that extreme stimulus is gone, we should ‘in 
retrospect’ ‘certainly expect the influence of the altruistic 
instincts to be the more persistent of the two.’ Yet if a man 
have a besetting sin, the temptation to which continually 
revives in consciousness, and is continually ‘ followed by’ the 
reproach of conscience in consciousness, it is a strange way 
of speaking to call the one more persistent than the other 
until the end of the battle between them be seen. Ina 
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seared, depraved, dark, dead conscience, on which side is the 
persistence? 

Finally, the author rests on ‘a general agreement that 
Darwin truly stated the facts’ (p. 402), and that ‘ exceptions 
to this rule appear only in those who may well be held to be 
atavistic members of the race’ (p. 402). It is, perhaps, a 
curious commentary on such agreement that this book is little 
other than a jeremiad over the non-persistence of the social 
instincts in our crooked and perverse generation, with a 
specific for reinvigorating them. Mere persistence, however, 
cannot give the sense of right and wrong which goes with 
conscience, or the reference in it to a judge over and above it 
to which it is responsible. The evolutionist, of course, ex- 
plains this on the hallucination lines : ‘We have seen that we 
have not yet cast off the illusion altogether, we are not quite 
content to acknowledge its purely subjective origin, we still 
think of and describe it as a “ voice,” as though it were the 
utterance of some being speaking to us from without ’ (p. 403). 
And, of course, to explain it so is to explain it away as a 
workable asset. If we may take ¢ for conscience, z for the 
individual, and s for society, c was originally a lever with 
which z and s could reciprocally move one another. The 
evolutionist first transferred all property in ¢ to s, and finally 
compensated z by proving c¢ to be illusion. 

S, we may say once for all, is a purely irresponsible 
p.rson to the evolutionist, who sticks to his text ; his only 
rule of duty is to live if he can, any way he can ; his influence 
over 2 was acquired by illusion ; destroy the illusion, and the 
influence is gone. If z still has a conscience, he will expect s 
to have a conscience too, or will not obey him ; and if z has 
10 conscience, he will obey s just so far as and no further than 
it suits him; he certainly will not be persuaded to embrace 
religious activities, that s, it is explained to him, invented in 
the dark ages to keep him in order, without some plain 
demonstration that there is money or food in them for him- 
self now: 

It is a curious instance of the impossibility of a man’s 
detaching himself from the environment, and from himself, 
of the impracticability of the pure objective method, that 
even in his conception of the social organism our author re- 
flects the experience and the ideals of the United States 
The social organism is to him one of a low order, one in 
which the integration and co-ordination are very incomplete, 
one in which, therefore, the action of society on the individual 
‘must be very intermittent, very limited, and strangely enough 
he does not either expect or desire it to be any higher: 
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‘That it will ever become of a high order seems to me very 
doubtful, unless the surface of our planet in some future day be so 
overcharged with mankind that the contest of survival will tend to 
bring about the elimination of all races but those which tend 
thoroughly to act as units. Before that day come our ideals of 
individual liberty must dissolve away and vanish’ (p. 193).! 


But that society, the State, grows by mere aggregation of 
like elements, that the mass of the functioning is the same 
for all, that though there is differentiation of functions, the 
differentiation is merely by external stimuli not by capacities, 
that transfer from one function to another is frequent and 
easy, that the aggregate may perish as an aggregate without 
much hurt to the individuals, and if amputated can replace 
the lost part—all these proofs that the organization is ‘low’ 
are explicable indeed (for we are not likely to believe that 
‘the State is by nature’ unless our experience has been of 
nature states: Aristotle, had he lived in New York, might 
have varied his famous dictum) ; but though explicable they 
are strange in their setting. For, indeed, the very last rag of 
consistency seems lost when one is invited to be religious for 
the sake of strengthening social bonds, which the writer 
already deems strong enough, and to strengthen those social 
bonds for the sake of an ‘aggregate’ whose existence as an 
aggregate is of as little concern to the members as theirs is to 
it or its own to itself. 

And, indeed, it might be worthy of consideration whether 
society is or ever has been an organism at all, whether the 
tendency in it to become organic upon a natural basis, so far 
from being encouraged by all religions, has not been the 
very battle-ground of religions; whether the habits of seclusion, 
prayer, fastings, ‘ hallucinations,’ have not been the strength of 
individuals against society, of small states against great ones, 
of autonomies against imperialisms, of peoples against govern- 
ments, throughout all history as much as the reverse; and 
whether the religion that has made Christendom did not 
de facto destroy the very principle of a natural organism, in 
order out of the wreckage of it to erect a supernatural 
organism. 

We have not attempted to discuss the more technical 
parts of this volume. They are full of interest, even for the 
general reader. Psychology is introspective. There is 
nothing more difficult than to examine the content of con- 
sciousness. It is only his own consciousness that a man can 


1 What are ‘ideals’ doing in this context, and ideals, too, of in- 
dividual liberty ? 
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watch ; in doing that he may originate, be the first to see and 
formulate in himself what others after him see or do not see, 
verify or dispute, in themselves. This work was once done 
by great creative philosophers ; it is now done by a syndicate 
of watchers who publish and compare the results. Here in 
this volume one may watch the process over a large field. 
No one can fail to carry away much that is of value, even 
though the whole, as a whole, appear to him, as it does to us, 
to be vitiated by radically false conceptions. 

But to us, as to the author himself, the main interest 
of the work is the religious one, and, while we have to thank 
him for many pleasant hours, we have not been able to 
persuade ourselves that his principles or his arguments lead to 
the conclusion he draws, or that the conclusion itself would be 
of any practical value if it were established. 


ArT. XI—DR. ST. GEORGE MIVART AND 
CONTINUITY. 


1. What Church has ‘ Continuity’? By Dr. ST. GEORGE 
MIVART, F.R.S. WVineteenth Century. (London, August 
1899.) 

2. The Continuity of Catholicism. By Dr. ST. GEORGE 
MIVART, F.R.S. Nineteenth Century. (London, January 
1900.) 

3. Some Recent Catholic Apologists. By Dr. ST. GEORGE 
MIVART, F.R.S. Fortnightly Review. (January 1900.) 

4. Dr. Mivart on the Continuity of Catholicism, By the 
Rev. Fr. CLARKE, S.J. Vimeteenth Century. (London, 
February 1900.) 


IT is now fifteen years since Dr. St. George Mivart, by an 
article in the WVineteenth Century entitled ‘Modern Catholics 
and Scientific Freedom,’ began a series of what may be called 
‘destructive apologetics’ of the Roman Church; and since 
then his purpose has been gradually unfolding, travelling 
through all the stages of a drama, lacking elements neither of 
tragedy nor comedy, and indeed culminating in a dénouement 
at once inexpressibly mournful and ludicrous. From the 
first we set ourselves the task of observing these apologetic 
attacks, not to join in the controversy immediately provoked 
and continuing ever since, but to learn something of the 
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actual working of the new decree of Papal Infallibility as well 
as of the much vaunted wxzty of Roman Catholics. 

It is with no little satisfaction that we can record how 
from the first we foretold the issue of the life-saving surgery 
which Dr. Mivart proposed to perform on the Church of 
which he claimed to be a ‘loyal and consistent member ’— 
nay, more, a powerful and devoted champion. Disowned 
and banned by the Church which he would persuade to pro- 
long her existence by committing suicide, thunder-blasted he 
hangs, gyved to the Rock of Peter, like a parody of Prome- 
theus, calling upon all the Natural Sciences to witness his 
wrongs, and muttering a sullen menace of inevitable doom to 
the Vatican Zeus; while Cardinal Vaughan and Father 
Clarke, like Kparos and Bia, mock him as having filched, not 
the genuine heavenly fire, but merely Luczfer matches of an 
entirely subterraneous and sulphurous quality. 

The whole of these proceedings are at once so instructive 
and even diverting that we make no apology for recalling to 
the minds of our readers the various steps through which 
Dr. Mivart has conducted his loyal and devoted hostilities. 
In the Wineteenth Century, July 1885, raising the question of 
the scientific freedom of Roman Catholics in the face of 
adverse authoritative decrees, he tells how, assuming the 
office of interpreter or peace-maker between the Roman 
Church and Science, he had made the statement that ‘ Catho- 
lics are free to hold the doctrine that the body of the first 
man was evolved by the same ordinary laws as (in the 
judgment of every one competent to form an opinion on the 
subject) evolved the bodies of his fellow animals.’ When 
this statement was controverted as ‘ opposed to the ordinary 
magisterium of the Church, which we are as strictly bound to 
believe as if it had been defined by a General Council or a 
Pope teaching ex cathedra,; Dr. Mivart replied: ‘It is the 
very distinctness with which scientific truths have been con- 
demned which makes secure, beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion, the complete scientific freedom of Catholics.’ This 
security he based on the condemnation of Copernicanism by 
the so-called infallibility of the Church. The ‘infallible’ 
authority was wrong—not on a matter of physical science, 
but on one claimed as specially within its jurisdiction, viz. 
the interpretation of Holy Scripture ; but, once wrong, it is 
always fallible; and therefore any decrees made by such 
authority against scientific conclusions may be disregarded 
as being no more infallible than those against heliocentricism. 

In January 1886, we commented on this article of Dr. 
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Mivart’s, and the extraordinary attitude he assumed in it 
towards the Church which he professed to uphold while 
undermining its foundations. While expressing an opinion 
that Dr. Mivart’s position was impossible for a loyal and con- 
sistent Roman Catholic, we ventured a prophecy that the 
ecclesiastical authorities, however embarrassed by Dr. Mivart’s 
outspoken defiance, would find it very difficult to dislodge 
him, and would prefer to let the controversy die down. In 
this we proved to be right. Several Roman Catholic theo- 
logians of repute, among them Dr. Hedley, Bishop of New- 
port and Menevia, strove with every device of ingenuity to 
explain away the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index, which was decided upon in the Pope’s presence and 
made known to Galileo as the declaration of our Lord the Pope 
himself, and which condemned heliocentricism as a doctrine 
‘tam perniciosa, falsa, et omnino contraria Sacre et Divine 
Scripture, ejusque vere interpretationi.’ But the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities were silent. 

Dr. Mivart ignored his opponents ; but we, continuing our 
purpose of observing the Unzty of Roman Catholics and the 
practical working of Papal Infallibility, reviewed their argu- 
ments at some length in January 1888, and especially pointed 
out how the Roman Pontiff seeks to obtain the maximum of 
power with the minimum of responsibility by claiming the 
supreme and decisive sanction of Infallibility for an indeter- 
minate class of pronouncements, defining no one could tell 
with any certainty what.}_ We also remarked upon the Pope’s 
Infallibility as involved in his silence as well as in his 
utterances. 

Dr. Mivart had meantime gone further. Having made 
up his mind ‘to vindicate the complete scientific freedom of 
Catholics,” and so far having received not a hint of dis- 
approbation, but, on the contrary, much warm approval and 
many expressions of agreement from notable personages in 
the Roman Church, he passed on to the subject of Biblical 
Criticism, having devoted some study to that important 
subject since writing his first article. He speedily convinced 
himself that the conclusions of critics like Reuss, Colenso, 
Wellhausen, and Kuenen as to the date, authorship, and 
historical value of the various portions of the Old Testament 
are indefinitely nearer to the truth than the old beliefs ‘ which,’ 
he says, ‘are still most widely accepted by the Christian 
world, and were universally accepted till the middle of last 
century. His one alarm was that the novel and startling 
character of these views might move ‘the Church’ to exer- 
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cise her infallible authority by pronouncing against them ; but 
his fear was not for the critics but for his ‘infallible’ Church, 
Such temerity could have, he thought, only one result, viz. a 
defeat as decisive and crushing as that she suffered over 
Copernicanism, and as that she would have suffered if she 
had ventured to condemn the new biological theories. ‘There 
are men of mark,’ he said, ‘ who are convinced that the great 
Catholic Church—the Ship of Peter—after successfully riding 
the billows of physical science, will at last be engulfed in the 
whirlpool of Biblical Criticism.’ Here, again, as Mr. Mivart 
remarked, with the satisfaction of one whose confidence was 
not unfounded, the Pope was silent. ‘ There were not wanting 
persons who anticipated that I should incur severe blame; 
but, up to the present time, I have not received a hint of 
disapprobation from any ecclesiastical authority.’ But silence 
might mean contempt, and Dr. Mivart determined to ‘call 
him louder.’ 

Certainly he could not have found a more startling title 
than that which he gave to his article on Happiness in Hell. 
Even more startling were the views which it propounds ; and 
the manner in which they are stated is particularly note- 
worthy from the extraordinary development it has reached 
in the later articles under our review. 

The old beliefs about Eternal Punishment in Hell are 
monstrous and grotesque, and incompatible with right reason 
and ethical science, and shock ‘ not only the sentiment of our 
day but what we take to be its more highly evolved moral 
perceptions.’ Nevertheless the Church has set on them the 
seal of her infallible authority. What escape is there from 
the dilemma of rejecting the old beliefs or confessing her 
fallibility? Nothing is easier. Retain the old formulas, but 
give them the true modern interpretation: for ‘the Church.’ 
exacts belief not of what she teaches but of its real meaning. 
Such teaching is not and never has been set forth as ¢rve, 
but only as an accommodation of the truth to the ethical 
capacity of successive ages. The old beliefs about Hell are 
revolting to the modern mind ; but ¢hey are as true as ever if 
they are disbelieved, and there is no need for the Church to 
disown them. 

It was difficult to know whether to call this subtlety or 
nonsense, or worse, a trifling not only with the awful subject 
of Eternal Punishment but with the distinction between 
Truth and Falsehood. By this device he sought to show 
that the old monstrous, horrible imaginings about Hell need 
mean no more than ‘an eternity of natural happiness with 
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God,’ or ‘a condition of supreme natural bliss,’ or, at worst, 
a condition of ‘some positive suffering,’ so that ‘it would ill 
become us to represent Hell as in no case an object of just 
fear—nay, of prudent, reasonable terror ;’ and even this mild 
punishment is, according to many theologians of weight, 
subject to a gradual amelioration. 

Such extraordinary statements were not allowed to pass 
without challenge and rebuke. Dr. Bagshawe, the Bishop of 
Nottingham, described them as perverting, to a most grievous 
extent and in a most dangerous way, the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on this most important subject. The Rev. 
Fr. Clarke, S.J., condensed Dr. Mivart’s article into three 
propositions, which he condemned as mischievous and false, 
and was able to assert that among loyal Catholics the article 
had met with universal condemnation. Dr. Mivart, in a 
Rejoinder and Last Words, replied to both, handling his 
opponents very roughly, and treating Bishop Bagshawe 
especially with contempt as ‘ the exfant terrible of the English 
Catholic Episcopate, who had been obliged on another 
matter ‘to eat his own words, apologize and withdraw his 
condemnation and censures.’ 

The controversy was not continued ; but a certain number 
of propositions were extracted from his articles and con- 
demned by the Sacred Congregations of the Inquisition and 
of the Index. Dr. Mivart made his submission, and ‘the 
controversy was happily at an end.’ 

The subjects dealt with in these articles are so diverse 
that it might be supposed there was no logical sequence in 
Dr. Mivart’s mind ; but he has informed us that there was a 
‘ method’ in his selection. 


‘The first question to which I applied myself,’ he says, ‘ was 
that which had been then most combated, viz., the theory of evolu- 
tion, including that of the human body. . .. Nevertheless, I found 
that, later on, the minds of many Catholics continued to be troubled 
on account of what they took to be authoritative prounouncements 
against Evolution. . . . I especially applied myself to demonstrate, 
by a notable example from astronomy, how great their freedom 
really was and how untrammelled their minds by the yoke of ecclesi- 
astical authority in all scientific matters... . Yet, as it seemed to 
me that conformity, which had been secured by my astronomical con- 
tention, might be imperilled through questions concerning Scripture 
criticism, I next addressed myself to that question. The number 
of persons troubled about these matters, however, I found to be 
both fewer and less tried than those scandalized by the Catholic doc- 
trine about‘Hell and Damnation as commonly understood. _In the 
interests of Catholicity, I did my best to show that its doctrines on 
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this subject readily admitted of so complete a transformation that they 
need no longer distress men of ordinary good feeling. This well- 
meant endeavour did not, however, meet with approval at Rome, for my 
articles were placed upon the Jzdex. As I was called upon to make 
no retractation, and as not a single position put forward by me had 
been condemned, I thought it well, out of respect for Leo XIII. and 
for other reasons, to submit to the decree, and I submitted. I did not 
however withdraw or renounce any of the opinions I had maintained.’ ! 


The next subject, however, which he took up seemed to 
be a completely new departure, and indeed an expression of 
obedience and loyalty to the Roman Church by way of 
atonement for his previous rebellion and defiance. In an 
article entitled Christianity and Paganism he claims that the 
Roman Church, by its possession of the two essential marks 
of Catholicity and Authority, shows itself to be unquestionably 
the direct and uninterrupted descendant of the primitive 
Church. ‘It alone is Catholic and it alone has absolute 
dogmatic authority. It is only by following up the line 
taken by his subsequent articles that we can discern here 
the beginning of what, in the military phraseology so 
familiar nowadays, we may describe as a wide turning 
movement, Some, it seems, had written inviting him to take 
refuge in the Anglican Church. This he professes himself 
utterly unable to do. The Roman Church is the only one 
properly to be called a Church, because it alone has the zy- 
fallibility which is based on Catholicity and Authority. No 
recognition of the claims of Rome could be more complete, 
no submission more absolute ; although the edge of both 
was somewhat taken off by his assertion that ‘although that 
authority bestows its censures wherever they are needed, 
regardless of persons and of all possible consequences,’ the 
decree condemning his articles to which he submitted 
ex animo, censured none of his opinions ; and, as it was not 
issued by infallible authority, would not have touched him 
if it had. All things taken into account, this might have 
been considered as happy a termination to the prolonged con- 
flict as could have been hoped for ; and the authorities let him 
have what they fondly deemed the last word. 

But nothing was further from Dr. Mivart’s mind than to let 
the matter rest. He continued his wide turning movement— 
very wide; for nothing could seem less hostile to Rome and 
more satisfactory as coming from the renewed fervour, after a 
temporary lapse, of a ‘loyal and consistent Catholic, than the 
scornful rejection of the claims of the Anglican Church to 


1 Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1900, pp. 25-6. 
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‘ continuity ;’ though indeed it was soon discovered that this 
was but a /eznt, while the veal attack was aimed at the 
Roman Church, and that with such astonishing scorn and 
violence as at last to rouse the ecclesiastical authorities to 
launch against him a scathing condemnation. Dr. Mivart’s 
examination of the claims of the English Church to con- 
tinuity do not deserve serious notice. We should describe 
them as very feeble twaddle, were it not that they show all 
through the subtle design, not of disparaging but of exalting 
the English Church to the disadvantage of the Church of 
Rome, which all the while he is pretending to champion as 
‘alone the Catholic Church,’ endowed with infallible authority. 
Rather then to show the vehemence of the real attack than 
with any purpose of repelling what is obviously a feint, we 
will make a few observations on his argument. 

The vital continuity of a material object, he says, 
requires, besides a continuity of extension, a persistence of 
active internal and external relations, and also a certain 
persistent correspondence between its internal and external 
relations. Every nation and every national institution is 
(like every living organism) continuous, according to the 
degree in which its internal and external relations and the 
correspondence between them are uninterrupted. Thus the 
English nation possesses a@ more complete Continuity than 
France, which at the end of the eighteenth century entirely 
transformed or destroyed so many of its institutions. Here, 
he seems to say, there are degrees of Continuity: he can 
hardly mean that since the Revolution the French nation 
is not the French nation. No point is more insisted upon 
in his later articles than that ‘ a// Churches are abstractions, 
To speak of the ‘Body of the Church,’ or the ‘ Soul of the 
Church, or of the ‘mind’ or ‘intention of the Church, and 
so of the ‘Head and members of a Church,’ he considers 
absurd. ‘The Church’ is an abstraction and has no more a 
real and concrete existence than a gexus of plants, or birds, 
or animals. The Reformation, he says, exhibits two groups 
of three nations each, in one of which the Church underwent 
certain internal and external changes of relation. In one of 
these groups stand Germany, Switzerland, and England ; in 
the other France, Spain, and Italy. It is beyond question 
that— 

I. Before and after the reign of Henry VIII. groups of 
Englishmen were recognized as clergy and dazty. 

2. After that reign, the laity of England instituted 
changes of doctrine and ritual without the consent of the 
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clergy and the Pope, which they had not done before and 
which was not done in the other group of countries. 

3. When Protestantism arose, the nations of one group 
condemned and repudiated it while those of the other group 
did not. 

4. One group continued to believe in Transubstantiation, 
in the sacrifice of the Mass, in sacrificial garments and altar 
stones, while England, in the other group, rejected the Mass. 
Bishops not only ceased to consecrate altar stones, but allowed 
them to be used as paving stones ; and the sacrificial garment 
was discarded. 

5. The doctrines of Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and 
adoration as well of Images as of Reliques, and also Invoca- 
tion of Saints were rejected in England and not in the other 
group of countries. 

7. But most important of all changes is that between a 
community which itself determines the nature and extent of 
such relations and a community which accepts such deter- 
mination from an external source. But Englishmen, who call 
themselves Anglicans, are at present clearly under legal 
subjection to the State. 

8. A most striking breach of relational continuity is that 
affecting simultaneously personal relations and others con- 
cerning ecclesiastical property. 

It would not be worth while to ask Dr. Mivart whether the 
secularization of Church property in France and Italy con- 
stitutes a breach of Continuity ; or whether there ever was 
a time in this or any other country when the Church was not, 
in certain ways, in legal subjection to the State ; or whether 
the relations he alludes to have existed from the begin- 
ning, and, if not, whether it was not as much a breach 
of continuity for them to begin as to cease. It seems 
irreverent even to mention such matters in the same breath 
as the Holy Eucharist, which he asserts no longer exists in 
the English Church, because she rejected the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. It must ever be with solemn thankfulness 
that the English Church can say with St. Paul, ‘ For I have 
received of the Lord that also which I delivered unto you ;’ 
that, however shorn of beautiful ritual, she has always had in 
that Holy Sacrament the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to be verily and indeed received by the faithful. 
But, we repeat, this is only a feint attack: and we cannot 
help suspecting that all along Dr. Mivart wishes to place in 
as vivid a light as possible how strong and unassailable, 
and how advantageous as compared with that of the Roman 
Church, is the position of the Church of England, 
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We can mark the precise point at which the real attack 
begins. 


‘It is a very curious thing, that at the very time when Ritualists 
are looking backwards, imitating the pre-Reformation Church, pre- 
ferring “Sarum” to “Rome,” and are hardening and narrowing 
generally in doctrine and becoming precisians as to ritual, various 
members of the Roman Church are busy softening down what is 
hard, broadening and harmonizing doctrinal views, and varying ritual 
practices in accordance with modern needs. . . . Another very re- 
markable thing is that the nature of the most modern developments 
of Roman doctrine is so widely misunderstood. It is generally sup- 
posed that such development consists only in a further and further 
insistence on “incredible” or “incomprehensible ” dogmas ; while, 
in truth, the real process of theological evoluticn flows on almost, or 
quite, unnoticed. We hear a great deal about “the Immaculate 
Conception” and “ Papal Infallibility” and modern popular devo- 
tions, especially perhaps to St. Joseph, and what are deemed offensive 
exaggerations of “ Mariolatry.” Zhe new definitions referred to are 
matters little more than verbal and have made no changes of any 
practical consequence... . But while such external matters attract 
general attention, but little notice is taken of those wide and deep 
doctrinal developments which alone can make Conformity possible for 
men imbued with modern science, physical, critical, historical, and 
ethical. But such changes are taking place continually among the 
educated, and this for the most part silently, save for a few impotent 
threats and outcries which utility no less than courtesy have led us 
to treat with decorous non-opposition, knowing ¢hat the circle of the 
sciences judges with infallible security’ (pp. 210-11). 


Thus, leaving the English Church, or at least the moderate 
Ritualists, to cleave to what is primitive and harden and 
narrow into precision, he swings round with his whole force 
upon the Roman position, ‘ hope elevating and joy brighten- 
ing his crest, because he knows the great guns are all 
‘dummies’ and the camp is full of traitors. The formal de- 
crees of Supreme Authority, the infallible pronouncements 
of ‘the Church which alone has Continuity and Authority,’ 
which is the very voice of Christ Himself, are only ‘a further 
insistence on incredible and incomprehensible dogmas,’ are 
merely verbal and of no practical force, while Science is, at 
least among educated Roman Catholics, sapping the very 
foundations not only of Christianity but of all religion; and 
this is ‘Continuity, to which—thank God—the English 
Church can lay no claim. 

This attack is fully developed in the extraordinary article 
entitled ‘The Continuity of Catholicism, which appeared last 


2 The italics are ours. 
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January in the Vineteenth Century. He contends that while, 
in the English Church, such sudden and considerable changes 
have taken place with respect to worship, doctrine, and eccle- 
siastical government as to amount to a breach of ‘ Con- 
tinuity, the Roman Church has suffered no such breach, 
although vast and vital changes have been from the be- 
ginning and still are going on within her, changes that 
amount to the evolution of an institution absolutely different 
from what it was primztively: for these essential changes have 
not been sudden, considerable, and simultaneous, but gradual, 
silent, and unimportant. As in the former article he gave 
examples of the changes in the English Church which, in his 
opinion, amount to a breach of Continuity, so here he gives 
examples of changes in the Roman Church which he regards 
as only ‘ normal and ordinary ones.’ 

‘It is accordingly needful that some of these most remarkable 
modifications of belief, which have come to exist among earnest 
practical Catholics, should be passed in review. Dogmas cannot be 
explicitly called in question, though sometimes ¢hey may be so ex- 
plained (as we shall shortly see) that they thereby become practically 
explained away or even reversed. Sometimes, also, so changed a 
signification may be imparted to a word as ¢o strangely modify the 
meaning of the doctrine’ (p. 53). 


We may remark here that his whole article is an example 
of so changed a signification of the word ‘Continuity’ 
that its meaning is not only ‘strangely modified’ but even 
‘reversed,’ 

One example of the old beliefs thus reversed, ‘ although 
few people are willing to admit the fact,’ is that expressed in 
the formula ‘ Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus’ The change has 
been veiled by the distinction now made between the Body 
and the Sou/ of the Church ; but ‘the Church’ itself is only 
an abstraction, as he insists over and over again, and the soul 
of an abstraction is ‘an utter nonentity.’ 

A second is the change from the condemnation formerly 
passed upon Usury, z.e. the (not necessarily excessive or ex- 
tortionate) taking of interest for money. This has been de- 
clared unlawful by twenty-eight Councils, seven of which 
are considered as General, and by seventeen Popes, the last 
of whom was Benedict XIV. No persons living in the 
Middle Ages could possibly have anticipated that a day 
would come when such usury would be accounted not only 
lawful but, in some circumstances, meritorious and even obli- 
gatory, and when ecclesiastical dignitaries and Religious 

1 The italics are ours. 
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Orders would be careful to get the best interest they could 
or their money (p. 55). 

A third change ts that from the spirit of Religious Per- 
secution to the ‘ benignant and sympathetic indulgence now 
shown towards error.’ This is a phase of Americanismus, 
‘eminently Catholic, though profoundly displeasing to Cu- 
vialism, and was most conspicuously displayed in that ever- 
memorable Chicago Parliament of Religions. Striking 
indeed is the contrast between Cardinal Gibbons opening 
with prayer the proceedings of that admirable and peaceful 
assembly and Torquemada presiding at an auto da fe’ (p.55). 
Changes in opinion concerning Gambling, Cruelty to Animals, 
the Origin of Man, and the date, authorship, and historical 
value of the books of the Old and New Testaments are also 
noticed and dismissed with the remark : 

‘« Opinions which are newest are generally truest.” The circum- 
stance that a belief is a specially old one makes its truth at once an 
object of suspicion. . . . No! instead of proclaiming that to be true 
which has been believed semper, ubique et ab omnibus, we may confi- 
dently affirm that whatever has been so believed is most probably 
false’ (p. 58). 

Graver questions are then approached, such as the Inspi- 
ration of Holy Scripture, of the Divine Source of all know- 
ledge Himself, of Sin and Redemption from Sin, the real 
meaning of which, he says, is manifest to a considerable 
number of modern Catholics, not as a‘ cheating of the Devil,’ 
as was once believed, nor ‘a legal fiction,’ as St. Anselm 
taught, but ‘a great object lesson.’ 

It is with intense pain and reluctance that we have read 
and proceed to comment upon Dr. Mivart’s concluding obser- 
vations on three great mysteries of religion, so holy as only 
to be approached with awe, and as, we would fain have 
believed, to be secure against irreverence of treatment by not 
only a loyal and consistent Catholic, but even an extreme 
‘Agnostic. 

‘The circumstance that any belief is a specially old one 
makes its truth an object of suspicion.’ God zs One is an 
ancient belief, and on that account suspect to Dr. Mivart ; 
who, following the new Catholic ‘ method of retaining the old 
forms but imparting to them such a new signification as to 
strangely modify or even reverse their meaning,’ will, without 
a breach of ‘Continuity, make it mean, ‘We may attribute 
plurality to God.’ He quotes the following :— 

‘ Monotheism in the highest sense of that term is of course in- 
disputable truth ; but, can it be entirely defended as popularly 
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understood? ‘Newman has thrown some doubts on this matter. He 
seems to doubt whether that Infinite Energy which pervades the 
Universe—God—falls, or can be brought under, the idea of earthly 
number. . . . Thus, it cannot be denied that the nature of God’s 
attributes, like the nature of God Himself, is incomprehensible to 
us. Moreover, God’s attributes, while distinct, are each of them 
equally God, and therefore substantial. We can hardly then venture 
to affirm or deny that they are ‘‘ substantially distinct,” or “ distinctly 
substantial.” At the least, it would seem that they may be, much 
more than is commonly supposed. Aut does not this really amount 
to Polytheism?' And indeed we may well ask why we may not in 
this way attribute “plurality” to God. ‘There are certainly some 
aspects of the Deity which may be not unfitly represented by such 
Pagan gods as Zeus, Athene, Ares, Aphrodite, Nemesis, Eros, 
Demeter and Pan. . . . There are to my knowledge good Catholics 
who feel drawn to worship God directly, but are repelled by the 
symbols often set before them. . . . / Among such devout persons are 
some who would prefer to worship God under one of His attributes 
symbolized by representations more resembling Athene or Apollo ; 
and who have specially felt in Christianity the want of a temale 
symbol of Divinity—for, of course, God is as much female as He is 
male. . . . I have heard, there are persons who go to the Brompton 
Oratory to there worship the Madonna as the only available repre- 
sentation of Venus’ (p. 66). 


These are the views of a man specially devoted to the cause 
of Catholicity, who asked a learned and devout priest whether 
it would be lawful for him, as a Catholic, to worship God as 
Zeus or Athene, if he felt in truth devoutly moved so to adore 
Him. The answer was that it might be done privately, but 
‘it would not be right a¢ present for him to carry on a public 
worship of that kind.’ Three other learned and experienced 
priests gave a similar reply to Dr. Mivart himself. 

The great miracle of the Resurrection of our Lord of 
course raises great difficulties in the scientific mind ; and Dr. 
Mivart was led to speculate whether, by a little manipulation, 
Catholics might not ‘continuously’ believe the old doctrine 
by believing something else. All four Evangelists, he re- 
flected, record the fact ; and as no two of them agree only 
one can be right. Critics, therefore, suspect the records to 
be legendary only ; and the critics, of course, must be right. 
But if we cannot believe, why not make believe ? 


‘Impressed by these difficulties I once asked a learned theo- 
logian (high in office and in great favour with the Pope) whether, if 
it could be proved that Christ’s body had rotted in the grave, such a 
fact would be conclusive against the doctrine of the Resurrection : 


1 The italics are ours. 
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“ Not in the least,” he replied ; ‘“ because we do not know in what 
the essence of a body consists.” Here we have an example of a 
change effected in belief through modifying the signification of a 
word, namely, the word body.’ 


Lastly, as the text of Isaiah, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son,’ &c., has been shown by the critics to 
have no reference whatever to the birth of Christ,and as St. 
Luke’s account was most probably not known to the first 
generation of Christians, the question arises whether the 
Catholic Church may not be compelled to adopt a modified 
view of our Lord’s Virginal Conception, viz. that it was ot 
virginal. Such a view would be startling and inadmissible 
now ; but there are people who think they see evidences that 
it is gaining ground, and feel assured that, when once it is 
fully accepted, it will prove to be ‘as innocuous as those con- 
cerning the Resurrection. And—we shrink from the 
nauseous statement—there are good Catholics who see in the 
recent enormous increase in the cu/t of St. Joseph the pro- 
phecy of a dogma one day to be defined and accepted by the 
Church asserting him to be ‘an Incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost. But let us hasten to cleanse our minds of such 
odious fantasies. 

Dr. Mivart has taken great pains to make his position 
clear; but the clearer he makes it, the more inexplicable it 
becomes that any man in his senses, to say nothing of his acute 
and powerful intellect, should suppose that this novel view of 
continuity could possibly be accepted, or that the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities would submit to be flouted and scorned, while 
the fundamental principles of their faith were discarded and 
the most sacred doctrines handled with coarseness and mis- 
placed levity. Since 1885 Dr. Mivart has gone far. At first he 
sought only to vindicate the liberty of Roman Catholics from 
ecclesiastical authorities ; now he would enslave all religion 
to science, ‘knowing, as he says, ‘that the circle of the 
sciences judges with infallible security’—the new version of 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. In the light of this new 
revelation he foresees all religious truths dissolving like 
dreams and vanishing away, yet without injury to the Church 
which professes to stand or fall with them ; since experience 
has proved that ‘continuity’ means change, that the substance 
matters not if the external form is retained, and nothing is 
real but pretence. That a man should be willing to subject 
the human spirit to science is melancholy but intelligible ; 
that he should still fancy himself to be ‘a loyal and consistent 
Catholic’ makes the most exacting demands on our sym- 
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pathetic imagination ; but he that should consider himself in 
a position to attack the ‘continuity’ of the English Church 
and to champion that of the Roman Church, in the very act 
of forcing upon her a new and self-contradictory and utterly 
absurd and destructive meaning of the word, simply passes 
comprehension. Strangest, saddest of all is it, however, that 
he feels himself in his old age urged to such a course ‘by 
serious warnings that my time is probably short.” The 
Roman Catholic authorities felt that patience and forbear- 
ance were of no avail, and the time had come for decisive 
action. Cardinal Vaughan called upon Dr. Mivart to make 
a profession of faith according to the Creed of Pius IV. This 
he declined to do until certain questions were answered. The 
questions were not answered, but Dr. Mivart was excom- 
municated. He continues his attacks with increased bitter- 
ness and defiance, and so, we presume, there is an end at 
least to zs ‘continuity.’ 

The questions were not answered: it is so much easier 
to excommunicate. Not, indeed, that any other course was 
left open to them. So deadly and insidious an attack was 
to be repelled effectively and at once. But the difficulties 
pointed out by Dr. Mivart remain, and will remain, and 
are not one whit removed by, eg., Father Clarke’s answer. 
We would not dishonour the Roman Catholic body by even 
suggesting that such craving as Dr. Mivart reveals to 
worship God as a collection of pagan deities, or ‘to wor- 
ship Venus at the Brompton Oratory,’ can be anything more 
than the prurience of a morbid religiosity, which has less a 
scientific or religious than a pathological interest, any more 
than we can believe for a moment that a genuine Catholic, 
Roman or other, could regard with anything but profound 
disgust such speculations as Dr. Mivart mentions concerning 
the Resurrection of our Lord, or His Virginal Conception, or 
the repulsive suggestion as to the Incarnation of the Holy 
Spirit in St. Joseph. But we are for ever hearing about the 
Unity of Roman Catholics. Father MacLeod is so bold as to 
state that ‘Catholicism includes between 200 and 300 millions 
of human beings of every race and nation, who form one com- 
pact and absolutely united whole, differing by not so much 
as a hair’s breadth on any point of faith.’ And this perfect 
unity is the lure which draws so many into the Roman 
Church, as to a haven where all questioning is at an end. 
And a haven of quiet it may be to minds impervious to the 
countless questions that arise out of modern thought, just 
as the English Church may be, or any form of religion — 
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or irreligion. But the implication always is that, not to the 
dormant, but to the alert and inquiring mind, tHe Church, 
with her infallible authority and unbroken continuity, and 
absolutely unchangeable doctrine, is ever ready to teach 
truth, to solve doubt, to remove difficulties. Such expectation, 
we know, does and must end in bitter disappointment, and 
often in the total loss of religious belief. There are no diffi- 
culties to those who shut their eyes in the Roman Church or 
in the Anglican ; but assuredly to those who keep them open 
there are not fewer difficulties in the Roman position. In 
this one matter of Continuity, eg., Dr. Mivart may urge many 
arguments against us which Roman Catholics, defeated and 
discredited as he is with them, are quite prepared to avail 
themselves of, as we may hereafter have an opportunity of 
pointing out; but they are as nothing when compared with 
those which he is excommunicated for raising against the 
Roman Church, many of which they do not even pretend to 
meet. And, utterly illogical and indefensible as Dr. Mivart’s 
attitude has been, we can but feel with a deep pity that, with 
the Petrescence and Putrescence of thought around him, he 
has been goaded and irritated into it by the intolerable strain 
of attempting to believe in the continuity of a Church which 
he knows to have undergone and to be undergoing changes 
of the deepest moment, and which can claim ‘Continuity’ in 
her long and chequered history only by ‘giving such an im- 
portant change to the signification of the word as shall impart 
a startling modification to—and even reverse—its meaning.’ 


P.S.—Just as these pages are passing through the press 
we read with regret that Dr. St. George Mivart’s death took 
place on Sunday, April 1. His time was indeed ‘short ’! 


ArT. XII—THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BEN- 
SON, of Eton College. Intwo volumes. (London, 1899.) 


IT is seldom that the combined attractions of a brilliant and 
fascinating personality, clothed in all the interest that attaches 
to a commanding position in the Church and in the world 
and persistently subject to the overruling influence of deep 
religious principle, are at the disposal of an author whose 
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pencil is devoted to producing a truthful and exact portrait. 
Where so rare a combination presents itself the measure of 
the writer’s responsibility equals that of his opportunity, and 
it is in the exercise of legitimate criticism that the reader 
demands an exceptionally high standard of performance. 
Tried by so severe a test, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Mr. Benson’s biography worthy of its subject, and we could 
hardly accord it higher praise. Alike in the conception of 
his task and in the execution of it—in the discretion with 
which he has dealt with the inner privacy of his father’s 
journal intime and the well-founded filial confidence with 
which he has observed the gradations of light and shade in a 
singularly vivid nature—-in the skill with which he has 
portrayed the gradual upbuilding of a character of intensest 
vigour accompanied by occasional outbursts of the defects of 
its qualities and its gracious mellowing as the goal drew 
nearer—in the ability to discern and preserve a due sense of 
proportion in treating, within the limits for which even 
two bulky volumes are scarce sufficient, the more salient 
among the many important events crowded into a life that 
was all too brief—in all these respects Mr. Benson displays 
a masterly touch, and has produced a work for which 
Churchmen will owe him a debt of lasting gratitude. In his 
pages the late Archbishop stands out in all the vividness of 
living portraiture. His son’s purpose was, he tells us, to let 
the life reveal the gradual growth in holiness, in purpose, and 
in wisdom, which by degrees of grace fitted his father to 
wield a great influence, to direct a huge organization, and to 
inspire potent ideals—and that purpose has been fully at- 
tained. A distinctive charm of the Archbishop’s life is its 
transparent candour in union with its strong undercurrent of 
deep inward holiness. Rarely indeed in a position which 
called for incessant watchfulness has there been so complete 
an absence of that worldly cleverness which so ill accords 
with the office of a ruler in the Church of the living God. 
Archbishop Benson’s place as Primate of all England was a 
dazzling one in the eye of the world, but his biographer 
indicates its true and characteristic glory in the motto he 
has placed on his title-page. ‘Not only to believe on Him, 
but also to suffer for His sake: having the same conflict 
which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me.’ 

The foundations of the Archbishop’s after career were 
firmly laid in the conditions that surrounded and moulded 
his boyhood. Never was the well-worn adage—‘ The child 
is father of the man’—more completely verified. ‘Heaven 
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lay about him in his infancy.’ High motives, lofty purpose, 
consistent Christian principles tempered his father’s deep 
but somewhat stern affection, and were carefully instilled 
into the boy whose precocious love of poetry of the highest 
order fanned and filled the historic imagination so conspicuous 
in after years, but which in childhood was perilously disposed 
to indulge in baseless romancing. Soon the discipline of 
sorrow gave an added stimulus to exertion ; for before he 
was fourteen the boy lost his father, and as his mother had 
only an annuity, allowed by the partners in an unsuccessful 
business, the practice of economy must have been imperative. 
Already the bent of the lad’s mind was definitely shaped. 
‘ Dear Uncle,’ he wrote, in the year of his father’s death, ‘ if 
I continue to wish to bea clergyman, do you think there is any 
probability of it >—E.W.B.’ (i. 24). His recreations and tastes 
were all tinged with ecclesiasticism. The children had the run 
of a block of disused buildings, and here he established an 
oratory with a table rudely shaped and stools for kneeling. 
‘ The walls were hung with rubbings of brasses from neigh- 
bouring Churches: on the table stood a plain wooden Cross 
made by an old carpenter and paid for out of the boy’s 
scanty pocket-money. . . . Here he said the Canonical Hours 
daily alone, or with some school friend—and he had several 
—of like tastes. The place was sacred in his eyes, and he 
was annoyed by any surreptitious entrance into it during his 
enforced absence at school. It was no less characteristic that 
Benson’s first use of the ticket provided him just at this time for 
the Birmingham Free Library was to take out and read with 
avidity the Zvacts for the Times—a choice which somewhat 
disturbed his mother’s pronounced Protestantism. 

A character and disposition of Benson’s delicate fibre 
would have been so easily marred by unsympathetic teachers 
or chilled by uncongenial schoolfellows that we may surely 
discern the action of a Divine, overruling, omnipresent 
Providence in the history of his schooldays. We learn that 
under the ill-judged discipline of one of his masters, he 
became ‘idle, frivolous, disobedient, rebellious, and thoroughly 
unhappy. The scornful inquiry from a schoolfellow, ‘ How is 
the Bensonian etheriality ?’ despite its sarcastic extravagance, 
illustrates the refined pellucid atmosphere in which he 
seemed to live and the readiness of coarser minds to over- 
cloud it. It was simply priceless for him that in Prince Lee 
he had a teacher who inspired an almost romantic attach- 
ment, and that he associated with a band of schoolfellows— 
Lightfoot, Hutchinson, Moorsom, Purbrick, and others—of 
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the best types of English schoolboys, who remained his life- 
long friends. Benson never failed to acknowledge the un- 
speakable value of Lee’s training. ‘I owe to him,’ he said 
to one who had spoken of Lee disparagingly, ‘all that I was 
or am or ever shall be.’ He lavished on the memorial sermon 
he preached after the great master’s decease all the wealth 
of glowing panegyric on the method and spirit of his teach- 
ing. ‘It awoke first a craving for the intellectual as against 
the selfish; then the intellectual itself began to seem un- 
satisfying for all its beauty and for all its wisdom: he began 
to long for the spiritual, and to his surprise here, too, he 
found himself understood and met and upraised ’ (i. 40). ‘ It 
was not so much the teaching he infused as the ardour he 
aroused, as the truth-seeking spirit he created in those who 
were worthy.’ And again, ‘ This one thing is the first and last 
we learned of him, that the personal friendship of Jesus Christ 
our Lord was that gift which God was incarnate to bestow 
on every man who sought it’ (i. 41). 

Nor was the disciple, as estimated by his schoolfellows— 
and they are discerning critics—unworthy of such lofty 
training. ‘ He was,’ writes one of them, ‘a quick and eager 
reader, and his circle of subjects was very wide. Long before 
he left school for Cambridge he had read in his private work 
the whole of Livy—a very unusual achievement for a boy at 
school—and the whole of Herodotus and Thucydides. His 
interleaved copy of Herodotus with exquisitely written notes 
on every page was an object of admiration to his friends. . . . 
I think he could have recited most of the Psalter without a 
book, and a considerable part of it in the Latin version. .. . 
He was very fond of architecture and could sketch quickly 
with a light and effective touch ; and as he always read up 
the history and antiquities of the places we visited, he was an 
admirable guide and companion. While still at school he 
laid the foundation of his remarkable knowledge of Liturgies 
and Church Ritual: studies that he pursued con amore’ (i. 31, 
32). Nor was the toil incident upon such pursuit lightened 
by participation in the ordinary recreations of school life. 
Already the struggle of life had begun. The boy’s heart 
was set on taking Holy Orders and following in Arnold’s 
footsteps, and he had neither time nor money to spare for 
games. A favourable opportunity to enter a prosperous 
business had been declined on Lee’s assurance that White 
Benson would do well at the University, but it was no small 
difficulty to secure even the necessary funds indispensable for 
the most modest maintenance at Cambridge. His expecta- 
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tions of aid from some unnamed source at Bristol were 
blighted when Benson would neither pledge himself to ex- 
clusive ministerial work nor to the acceptance of unqualified 
Evangelicalism, and he poured forth his mingled despair and 
hope against hope in the following letter to Lightfoot, his 
closest and most confidential friend. The writer was in his 
nineteenth year. 


‘What am Ito do? Iknownot. I might receive assistance if I 
would pledge myself to devote myself to the Ministry to the exclusion 
of school-teaching (which I cannot do) and deliver myself up bound 
hand and foot to the Evangelicals, which I will not do for the sake of 
anything. Who can say now this moment what will be my position 
one year hence—will it be that all the happy prospects of usefulness 
in the Church—the loved Church—-are to be smeared out of my view 
for ever for a punishment of early sins and continued unworthiness — 
and into what course of life shall I be thrown? ‘ Behold the servant 
of the Lord, let Him do with me as seemeth good in His sight ”—and 
yet what can I lack more than the will that He should so deal with 
me ?—or will it be that now when all prospects have failed me and 
all earthly trust has crushed under me—tor though I had a sort of 
terrible foreboding that something of the kind would befal me, yet I 
could not have conceived the position in which I now feel myself 
to be—will it be that His Right Arm will help me yet, as it did, I 
most surely believe, help poor P—— when he was in like distress— 
and yet how can J] expect it when I feel how single-hearted and up- 
right he was and how unliketohim Iam? Ova pro me. In Christo 
salus’ (i. 57). 


The trust so touchingly expressed was not destined to 
disappointment. Help was supplied by kindly relatives, and 
Benson entered as a sizar at Trinity, whither his closest and 
lifelong friend Lightfoot had preceded him. These two varied 
their academic studies by reading together some passage 
from the Fathers every Sunday morning after breakfast on a 
veal and ham pie, the only festivity his scanty means per- 
mitted, and it was in this way that Benson’s interest in 
Cyprian was first awakened. Yet the great qualities of the 
young scholar had already drawn to him some of the choicest 
spirits then in residence. Westcott, Wickenden, Arthur 
Gordon, George Cubitt, all of Trinity—-Henry Bradshaw and 
Arthur Duke Coleridge of King’s—among the _ under- 
graduates, and among the older men of his own college 
Martin the bursar, Cope, Matheson, and Munro, and James 
Atlay of St. John’s, the future Bishop of Hereford, are names 
of striking significance to those who knew Cambridge half a 
century ago. This almost ideal life of simple living and high 
thinking was suddenly threatened with extinction and broken 
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with overwhelming sorrow. An outbreak of typhus fever 
carried off his favourite sister, and the same night his mother 
died in her sleep, worn out by the constant devotion with 
which she had nursed her child. Then first came the revela- 
tion of the family’s absolute poverty. Without the extra- 
ordinary generosity of half-uncles and cousins, Benson’s 
Church prospects must have been abruptly and permanently 
blighted. 

In this crisis the strength of Benson’s religious convictions 
was manifested by an act of faith we may fairly call heroic. 
An uncle, Mr. Thomas Baker, offered to adopt Charles, the 
youngest of the orphans, and bring him up as his heir. The 
boy’s fortune would have been assured, but as Mr. Baker was 
a Unitarian his elder brother feared the influence of such 
surroundings, and he thought no earthly advantage could 
compensate for the hazard that would be incurred. As Mr. 
Baker had not stipulated that his ward should be brought up 
in the Unitarian creed, he, perhaps not unnaturally, resented 
this refusal, and in severe terms at once reprobated what he 
thought to be narrow and inconsiderate bigotry, and threw 
the whole burden of Charles’s maintenance upon his already 
overburdened brother. We think the reply, which, it should 
be remembered, was penned by an undergraduate of twenty, 
sufficiently remarkable to justify a lengthened quotation. 


‘ As for the other of these two—-my “ religious principles ”—it is 
not a thing of tender feelings, warm comforting notions, unpruned 
prejudices, and lightly considered opinions, but it consists of full and 
perfect convictions, absolute belief, rules which regulate my life (so 
far as I am able to conform it to them) and tests by which I believe 
myself bound to try every question, the greatest and the least. 
Permit me once for all to state—though well known to you—those 
points of Church doctrine and Church practice which seem to me to 
bear upon the matter of my youngest brother. 

‘Besides the Eternal Father Whom you worship with us, I, 
according to the unchanging Creed of the Catholic Church, believe 
that there is in the Godhead a Second Person, His Eternal Son, and 
a Third Person, the Holy Ghost: that the Second of These, having 
assumed on earth and now retaining in heaven a human exis- 
tence in addition to His Divine, and having here done certain 
acts affecting our eternal state, is entitled to a distinct and peculiar 
worship. 

‘ Before Him I believe that I shall, soul and body, stand: the 
natural relations between Him and myself will then prompt the 
question, “If I be God, where is Mine honour ?” it having been my 
duty in this life to do everything I could to promote His Glory. 
How would confusion cover me, remembering that I had withdrawn 
one of His creatures, and that one given by Him to be my brother, 
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from the knowledge and service of Him as God and Lord, and from 
the worship of the Adorable Trinity ? 

‘ These are considerations—-and whither shall I look for weightier ? 
—which would press hard on me as a layman. But now—to say 
nothing of private devotions and all those words imply—I do night 
and morning as a member of my College, I shall constantly hereafter 
as a Priest in the English Church, if God will, several times in every 
public service, proclaim “Glory to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” I shall offer humble prayers on my own behalf and on 
behalf of the Church at large to my Redeemer : I shall conclude 
every service, every discourse, with ascriptions of praise to Him with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost—with what conscience or with what 
countenance, if memory should ever suggest that in one person’s case, 
and his the dearest that could be, I had robbed those Divine Persons 
of the worship and the praise that should have proceeded from his 
heart, his mind, his lips, his whole life? Whom could you more 
rightly brand as hypocrite than him whose professions should have 
been so loud, whose acts so discrepant ? 

‘This is a very serious matter, and I hope you will not think 
bitterly either of the young man’s presumption, or the young Church- 
man’s bigotry. Bigot (so-called) thus far, a conscientious Catholic 
must ever be’ (i. 91, 92). 

It is startling in an age which refuses to recognise God’s 
direct intervention in mundane affairs, to record that the con- 
fiding but careworn student had hardly returned to Cambridge 
when such generous help as not only relieved him from all 
further pecuniary anxiety during his University career, but 
also materially aided in the education of his brothers and 
sisters, was provided by an entire stranger. Mr. Martin, 
Bursar of Trinity, was the Deus ex machina who chanced to 
meet Benson looking sadly worn after his heavy bereavement 
and invited him to his rooms, and the friendship thus com- 
menced was of lasting duration. An undergraduate life undis- 
turbed by religious doubt, and marked by earnest devotion 
to study, by regular attendance at College Chapel services, 
and by observance in his own rooms of the Canonical Hours, 
was crowned with the place of Senior Optime and of Eighth 
Classic—the latter a great disappointment, amply atoned for 
by his obtaining the Senior Chancellors Medal. A master- 
ship at Rugby under Goulburn, and a Fellowship at Trinity, 
followed quickly on these distinctions ; the former eventually 
exercising a powerful influence over the future Archbishop 
through bringing him into close personal contact with Dr. 
Temple. There were traits of singular likeness and of marked 
contrast between the two men destined in after years to fill 
the Primacy, and doubtless the likeness and unlikeness com- 
bined to generate the chivalrous devotion which Benson ever 
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displayed to Temple and which the latter fully reciprocated. 
Two years later, in 1859, Benson accepted the Headmaster- 
ship of the newly founded Wellington College. 

At the ripe age of thirty, with a wife twelve years younger 
as his helpmate, Benson commenced the arduous task of 
fashioning the raw material furnished by eighty boys after 
his ideal of a great public school. There were no venerable 
traditions, no prestige drawn from an historic past, no 
inherited esprzt de corps helping to influence or weld together 
this fortuitous concourse of atoms. A good plant of buildings 
and school appliances had been provided, but the master’s 
judgment was controlled by a large body of governors under 
the presidency of the Prince Consort, and at first the domestic 
management of the college was in the hands of a secretary 
and steward who were not responsible to the headmaster. 
Such dual control was intolerable to an autocratic nature, 
whose superabounding energy held the minutest details to be 
important, and who saw infinite possibilities in things which 
others might have considered trifling. The rare combination 
of an intensely masterful spirit with the perfect transparency 
of lofty motive and the most unaffected sympathy with the 
struggles and temptations of boyhood established a discipline 
whose severity was tempered by a winning personality, and 
was loyally submitted to despite occasional outbursts of 
hasty impatience and ill-timed wrath. Many minor faults 
and indiscretions, lack of punctuality, trifling or the smallest 
waste, Benson held in somewhat exaggerated abhorrence, but 
this only accorded with his high estimate of the importance 
and far-reaching effects which belong to the action of every 
individual, however small. The influence which Benson 
exerted through ‘his grandeur in social function’ and his 
advantages of person and bearing was altogether exceptional, 
and an understanding of it is so necessary to a truthful con- 
ception of his character that we gladly borrow the following 
description from Dr. Verrall, a Wellington pupil, and in after 
years a lifelong friend. 

‘It is,’ he writes, ‘I am certain, no delusion of boyish awe and 
enthusiasm which would find an important lesson for life in having 
for some years daily seen Dr. Benson come into Chapel... . 
Punctual always and demanding punctuality, he was extremely severe 
in the preparation for this assembly and entrance. In the very long 
cloister or passage, which leads from the courts to the Chapel 
itself, no one might pass the Headmaster. To be behind him was to 
be late and absent, aserious affair. Even to be buta little in front and 
so to disturb the minute of silence and expectation which normally 
preceded his coming, was an error which in a senior or leading boy 
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he would certainly manage to bring home. The seats of the Sixth 
Form were near his own stall: if any of us sat, stood, or rose 
singularly and awkwardly it would be noted ; and on more than one 
occasion, when a certain laxity had spread among us, we had a grave 
and public rebuke. . . . Now if anyone will consider what boys are, 
he may imagine what was the merit of the Headmaster’s own 
performance when it is said that amid plenty of inevitable restiveness 
there was scarcely a private murmur among us against the punctilio 
of these arrangements. So stately and beautiful was the thing to 
which they led, so ornamental to our common life, so full of a 
social and religious poetry, which, without knowing it, we felt. And 
nowhere perhaps could this have told with better or more valuable 
effect, than among a young company of whom very many, by memory 
or prospect, were associated with the severity of the army’ (i. 216-7). 


No doubt the minute particularity thus insisted on 
rendered Benson liable to be regarded as a martinet, an 
estimate which his free use of flogging would not tend to 
soften ; but he lived in so high an atmosphere of thought 
and emotion that he was quite unconscious of injustice when 
he expected the impossible. If he were exacting with others, 
he was no less unsparing of himself. Besides teaching the 
Sixth Form he examined the other classes regularly and 
rigorously. He preached in the chapel every Sunday, and 
took up the study of Cyprian in order to maintain his interest 
in ecclesiastical subjects. He had so vigilant an eye for 
details that nothing escaped him. From half past six in the 
morning he worked daily, and seldom ceased till after mid- 
night. No wonder that the overwrought frame strained by 
such dangerous industry suffered from severe fits of depres- 
sion; the marvel is that it should have retained in any 
degree its fascination and buoyancy. ‘ His character, like his 
face, is beautiful,’ was the verdict of Charles Kingsley, one of 
his closest intimates at Wellington ; but his success there was 
achieved by so prodigious an expenditure of force that Dr. 
Verrall says he must have known that in all human proba- 
bility he would prove to have forespent his old age. 

Life could not be carried on indefinitely at such high 
pressure, and we are prepared to learn that after fourteen 
years Benson felt the necessity of a change to less exacting 
conditions. His thoughts turned so earnestly to a cathedral 
appointment—the beau-ideal of his childhood—that he de- 
cided not to apply for the Headmastership of Rugby, which 
was pressed on him, although the income was double that 
which he derived from Wellington. Already in 1869 Benson 
had become Examining Chaplain to Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, and close intimacy had ripened into strong 
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mutual affection, so that on the death of Chancellor Massing- 
berd the offer of the vacancy and the residentiary canonry 
connected with it was glady accepted, and a new and event- 
ful sphere of work inaugurated. Before this, however, an 
episode occurred in Dr. Benson’s life which was too character- 
istic of both Bishop and Chaplain to be passed over. 

The nomination of a contributor to the notorious Essays 
and Reviews in the person of Dr. Temple to the See of Exeter 
awoke the gravest misgivings in Catholic-minded Churchmen, 
and evoked a formal remonstrance headed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and by Dr. Pusey, the foremost champions of ortho- 
doxy of that time. Into the controversy thus occasioned, 
Benson plunged with the utmost ardour. His deep personal 
devotion to Temple, which shines out repeatedly in the pages 
before us, his warm sense of the injustice done to a man of 
profound godliness, whose own lips were closed at so critical 
a juncture, his conviction of the lasting benefit that would be 
conferred on the Church in the West of England by the 
accession of such a prelate, all stimulated him regardless of 
any personal interest to mingle in the fray. In a long letter 
to the 7zmes, Dr. Benson vindicated his friend’s soundness in 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints, and by the same 
post wrote to resign his Chaplaincy under Bishop Words- 
worth, who put the letter with an amused smile into the 
fire. Ata future day Benson’s earnest desire that he might 
be a bond of union between Temple and Wordsworth was 
fulfilled, and he was presented by them conjointly on his 
consecration to the See of Truro. 

The four years of the Lincoln Chancellorship must have 
been among the happiest in Benson’s career. Economical 
living and association with so remarkable a household as the 
entire Wordsworth family at Riseholme, a beautiful home 
connected with his office in a cathedral of exceptional 
glory and historic interest, work greatly varied in kind and 
bringing him by turns into contact with every element of 
life around him, and a domestic circle as yet unbroken, made 
up a life such as had been the dream of his early days. His 
energy and enthusiasm were contagious, and he carried all 
Lincoln—clergy, middle class, and artisan—by storm. ‘He 
had found,’ writes the present Dean of Lincoln, ‘ for the first 
time his true métzer, (i. 382) and in the persuasion that the 
old machinery still has a vital relation to the needs of the 
day, he worked to make the Church in politics, doctrine, and 
ritual a dominant and living force. Every minutest detail in 
the constitution of a cathedral of the old foundation, down 
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to the careful daily use of the particular Psalms assigned to 
each prebendal stall, had in his eyes some distinctive useful- 
ness that could be adapted to modern needs. Night schools, 
temperance work, University Extension and Lenten lectures 
were added to the duties of the Theological College—the 
Cancellarii Schola—over which he presided and which were 
designed to revive the schools of the prophets for the nine- 
teenth century. Meanwhile, that his own life was deepening 
in humility and faith is seen by a letter to his wife which 
reveals the secret springs of his being, and which we read 
with reverence as it admits us to stand with him in the inner 
sanctuary. 


‘WhileI have really and warmly believed,’ he writes, ‘and thoroughly 
realised (I think I may venture to say) the truths of the unseen and the 
persons of that world, as actually taking part in this, still (I know not 
yet fully zy) the facts which gave me such happiness and strength 
in other ways have not till lately, if even now, reacted with anything 
like proper force on my temper, my pride, my resentment, my self- 
government, or my opinion of myself. I have prayed for humility 
and sweetness always, yet I have not had before me the right ideal 
of character. But my notion has had in ita world of confidence 
in a naturally religious disposition, as if it had been a character 
formed and shaped by God while it was not. This has been a snare 
of a most serious kind, and I have for years trusted to the religious 
sentiment to mould the life, without using anything like a careful 
interior discipline. The lost ground I have to make up is awful. 
It is therefore I who want your prayers, more than you mine. But 
I know I have them, and I am turning back to walk again ground 
which I ought to have made long ago. Nothing can, nothing does 
make one so happy—with a bursting thankfulness—as the belief that 
with a new, a re-baptized intelligence we can ‘“ come,” as children can 
come, “to Jesus” in utter simplicity, with cries for forgiveness and 
change, inner cries. But this intense happiness, which is the 
greatest we can ever know, is overclouded directly if for an instant 
we determine to know anything but Jesus Christ crucified. If we 
know Him—that is, if He knows us and has drawn us close to Him—all 
things else fall into their places. . . . And when the true love of God 
in Christ is actually at work, there is not the least fear of our forgetting 
to love every one in their proper place, only one must, I am certain, 
begin by loving Him above all persons and things’ (i. 397). 


The Lincoln Chancellorship had its essential place in the 
development of Benson’s character, and through it he was 
gradually transformed from the Headmaster into the Bishop. 
When the call to Truro came he had been growing steadily 
in grace and power to the spiritual stature befitting the epi- 
scopal office ; but it was with no light heart that he accepted 
the charge thus laid upon him. He had refused the Bishopric 
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of Calcutta, and he shrank with unfeigned humility from the 
heavy responsibility involved in organizing a new diocese, 
weighted with all the expectations cherished through thirty 
years of persevering effort in its promotion, and with all the 
disadvantages under which the Church had for generations 
laboured in the most remote of English counties. It was 
entrance upon a separate world, and it may be questioned 
whether an apter pupil there could have been for the lessons it 
had to teach. ‘Very hard,’ he wrote, ‘very interesting, 
totally unlike anything I conceived of.’ He found the 
Church weak, Methodism rampant, and all hearts ‘ very warm.’ 
‘ Are we too late to recover ourselves ?’ he asks in a letter to 
Canon Crowfoot. ‘It’s a question I really cannot answer. 
All I know is I have dived, and it’s very dark so deep down 
and the stream runs very fast. Shall I get to the surface? 
That matters little ; but I am sure it matters very much to 
morals, as well as principles of faith, whether or no Church 
thought prevails at last’ (p. 434). He speedily commenced 
holding conferencesin each Rural Deanery with the clergy an 
laity. He mastered the conditions of the problem to be solved, 
and gathered encouragement despite appalling drawbacks. 
He elaborated a Cathedral Chapter with Honorary Canons for 
stalls named after old Cornish saints. His energy embraced 
every detail down to the armorial marks on his episcopal 
seal. But to further true religion and godliness was his chief 
concern, and he fully realized it would demand exceptional 
efforts. ‘ Missionizing here must be a Zota/ly different thing 
from any previous conception of mine. The people want 
rousing here to tranquillity. The confusion of sensual excite- 
ment with religious passion is awful. The Immoralities of 
Revivals simply appalling’ (i. 435). 

The following extract from the new Bishop’s address at 
the first Truro Diocesan Conference is an admirable example 
alike of his cast of thought, his mode of expression, his view 
of dissent, and his wonderful faculty of converting every 
element of historic and Catholic conviction into immediate 
practical energy. 


‘To-day,’ he said, ‘it is the same Cornish Church as ever which 
flows into a new river-reach—the first of Cornish Conferences. The 
hour is solemn to us. But it is an active hour: it is living; it is 
loving. We withhold not our sympathy from every company which 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth ; and we are 
bounden to tenderness for our own people who have lived and 
laboured for higher and more delicate, as against ruder, less articu- 
lated forms of faith, remote, unknown, all but despondent. Yet our 
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sympathy can only stimulate even while it softens our energy ; for 
why are regretful sympathies needed now at all, whether for the dis- 
sentient or the despondent? Only because disunion began in days 
when our own energy flagged ; and we had time for carelessness, 
because all seemed safe, and ourselves so strong. The one lesson, 
then, which sentiment teaches us is to be practical, and the voice of 
the past is “ Organize the present.” We meet not to exchange com- 
pliments, still less to furbish arms. But we come, not to take action, 
yet most distinctly to reflect and advise how action should be taken ; 
and in part to set on foot the decisions we arrive at. Bearing these 
things in mind, you will be with me in guarding against every least 
touch of bitterness ; we will live down the world’s stern reproach 
conveyed in its witty old word odium theologicum, and we will be 
busy with the matter in hand. That matter in hand is Christ’s and 
England’s Church in Cornwall. I shall lay it down as an axiom that 
irrespective of every other work of our own, and of every work done 
by every other body in Christ’s name, it is the final and ultimate 
duty of this Church to provide Church worship and Church in- 
struction wherever there is a group of our people out of reach of 
them. It would be a futile qualification to introduce the question 
of whether this need is subjectively felt by them, for, with that 
qualification, the Church would have tarried in the city of Jeru- 
salem until now. And it is futile to bid us acquiesce in teachings 
which we know doctrinally to be unevangelical, philosophically to be 
mere food for modern critics, historically to be incapable of permanent 
independence, marked for either wider errancy in the future or for 
gradual return. Spiritual submission to Scripture, philosophical con- 
sistency with all explored truth, historical adaptability to circum- 
stances, may make us confident as we again and again review this 
Church’s title-deeds and transactions in our studies ; but if confi- 
dence has begotten indolence abroad, then right humbly we may 
learn the very elements of Christian duty from those who have dotted, 
nay crowded, our land with tabernacles of Christian assemblies, and 
our tongue with the idioms of Zion’ (i. 431, 432). 


It needed no common reach of faith and no ordinary 
grasp of the true sequence of spiritual cause and effect to 
nerve the new Bishop of Truro to add to all his other labours 
the stupendous task of rousing first the diocese of Cornwall 
and then Churchmen throughout all England to build the 
first Post-Reformation Cathedral. No mere esthetic senti- 
ment, no pride prompting distinction in the field of Church 
endeavour, no personal preference for stateliness over sim- 
plicity of worship, impelled Benson to the attempt, however 
in one sense congenial to him—none but the sternest of 
practical reasons, the conviction that it was a necessity to 
inspire and consecrate and consolidate efficient Church work. 
He regarded the effort as likely to be a centre of increasing 
love and unity and devotion for long years to come. Far 
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from lamenting over the necessity for so costly a work, its 
very magnitude attracted him. ‘ They who are not in earnest,’ 
he said, ‘ are good enough to keep out of such a work.’ 


‘It would be,’ he added, ‘in my view of history, a real loss to the 
sentiment of reunion if we were presented to-morrow with a ready- 
made minster. The voice ofsuch a work in progress will ever be an 
utterance of power. It will remind us to do a// our works in a great 
way—in a cathedral way—to put up with nothing petty and puny ; 
and it will speak to our luxurious habits with a fine sternness. The 
mother of magnificence, it will say, is frugality’ (i. 451). 


How happily Benson’s expectations were realized is 
matter of common knowledge, and we cannot enter now more 
fully into his labour upon his Cathedral, yet space must be 
found for one more striking sentence in which he unfolds his 
own conception of the true meaning of Cathedral building. 


‘The share one has in any grand thing may represent a mean 
spirit, a dust-fed vanity, yes, even a sense of something to be some- 
how got out of it for ourselves. Or we may take part in it—take 
part in ¢#7s—ruled by a Divine enthusiasm which thinks of the ages 
to come, of the Christianity to come, the Truth, the Teaching, the 
Service, and the Unity—an imagination that images realities, above 
us or yet to be, a courage not dreamful, but practical and steadfast ; 


an insight that sees the Spiritual slowly clothing itself with a body 
and manifesting itself’ (i. 460). 


To the anxiety inevitable under so heavy a responsibility 
there was further added the stern discipline of keenest 
sorrow. The Archbishop’s eldest son, Hugh, a young man of 
the highest promise at Winchester, died suddenly of menin- 
gitis, and his father bore the marks of suffering thus inflicted 
on him to his grave. Every anniversary of his death the 
parents visited his grave, and Dr. Benson’s journal shows 
that the wound remained unhealed to the last. For the 
brass which was placed in the cloisters to his memory the 
Archbishop wrote the following touching lines : 


O Amor, O Pastor, qui quem Tibi legeris Agnum 
Vitali tinguis Morte, sinuque foves, 

Nos, qui tam dulces per Te reminiscimur annos, 
Duc, ubi non czco detur Amore frui. 


Only six years had been happily spent at Truro when, 
in 1882, the death of Archbishop Tait avoided the See of 
Canterbury, but universal consent endorsed Mr. Gladstone’s 
selection of Benson to fill the vacant chair. His promotion 
rested solely on his known and admitted fitness. He had 


not taken any prominent part in politics. He had not yet 
VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. P 
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obtained a seat in the House of Lords. On the wider 
questions of Church policy he had hardly as yet been heard. 
Yet, in the opinion of such varied and capable judges as Dean 
Church and Bishops Harold Browne and Magee, no other 
man could so well unite and lead the episcopate, or further 
the welfare of the Church, and the Queen added her own 
earnest hope to that of her Prime Minister that he would 
accept the high and onerous trust. It lightened the grief 
of leaving Truro to know that his place there would be filled 
by one so like-minded to himself as Mr. Wilkinson, then vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 

It accords with prevailing fashion to speak of the Church 
as being perpetually on the verge of imminent danger. Ac- 
cording to some writers, every passing cloud portends a 
fearful hurricane, and the extravagance of a few extremists is 
magnified into a crisis of exceptional severity. Yet without 
any indulgence in such exaggeration the bare list of important 
questions discussed or decided during Archbishop Benson’s 
Primacy will show how skilful a pilot was needed at the 
helm. The catalogue includes the decennial meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference and the Bishop of Lincoln’s trial. In 
the sphere of legislation the Welsh Church Suspensory Bill, 
the Tithes Act, the Clergy Discipline Bill, and the Benefices 
Bill bore directly on Church interests, and demanded anxious 
and protracted thought. The still unsettled problem of the 
continuance and extension of Church elementary education 
occupied much of the Primate’s closest thought ; while his 
adroit intervention in the moulding of the Parish Councils 
Bill preserved the Church from serious loss and the clergy 
from a hazardous dilemma. To such exhausting and ab- 
sorbing cares there must be added the manifold perplexities 
arising from the relations of the See of Canterbury with the 
offshoots of the Anglican Church in the Colonies, with the 
various branches of the great Oriental Church quickening 
into warmer life and growing influence, with the unwearied 
aggressiveness and encroachments of the Church of Rome. 
In the briefest summary of the higher subjects that demand 
the attention of the Primate we must not omit the great and 
growing field of missionary effort, with its manifold interests 
and perplexities, on which Dr. Benson ever lavished un- 
sparing pains and interest ; and beyond and besides all these, 
there presses on the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the recog- 
nised head of the whole of Anglican Catholicism, ‘the care of 
all the churches.’ In Benson’s case the burden was laid 
upon a deeply sensitive conscience, and he determined to do 
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his utmost to sustain it, not by the aid of political sagacity, 
but by the simplest and most straightforward adherence to 
the principles of Catholic usage and ecclesiastical precedent. 
However onerous the duties of his position, Archbishop 
Benson from the outset deliberately faced them. He ac- 
cepted readily the burden of leadership. He meant to rule. 
Deep and unfeigned as was his humility, and his conscious- 
ness of the awful responsibility of his office, he determined, 
by the grace of God, to fill it without outward fear or 
flinching. 

It is noteworthy that with intensely conservative instincts 
Dr. Benson should have been so bent on ecclesiastical reform, 
and so largely successful in promoting it. Even the stupen- 
dous indifference of the House of Lords and the block of 
business or the hostility in the Commons could not damp 
his energy. Comparisons are proverbially invidious ; but as 
we study the record before us, the thought is borne in upon 
our minds how much more of useful Church legislation, 
despite his persistent sense of discomfort in the gilded 
chamber, the ecclesiastically minded Benson effected than 
those who hold a greater reputation for political sagacity. 
It may be justly claimed for him that he was the first to 
inaugurate a consistent Church policy in accordance with 
which, under the lead of the bishops, Churchmen should go 
on year after year demanding legislation from the Govern- 
ment. The prospect was a dark one when he succeeded to 
the Primacy. The Liberals were in a strong majority, and 
the Radical programme included Welsh disestablishment, 
with the support of an overwhelming proportion of the Welsh 
members ; while the great body of Conservative peers looked 
on with a chilling indifference, of which so sensitive a man as 
the Archbishop was keenly conscious. 

It would require more space than we can afford to treat 
Archbishop Benson’s Primacy at length. Its history is told 
by his son with conspicuous fairness, and our admiration is 
enhanced by his honest delineation of the private life side by 
side with the enormous toil that filled the five years during 
which Benson sat in St. Augustine’s chair. We may, how- 
ever, select a few of the more salient incidents in which the 
greatness of the man was most signally manifested, and may 
add some scattered items which seem to help in bringing out 
his inner personality. If in some of the instances we have 
chosen we cannot express unqualified approval of the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment, we are not the less persuaded that his 
motives were of the highest. No unworthy impulse, no mere 
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worldly cleverness, no shade of craft tainted the public action 
or the private intention of his singularly lofty and pure 
nature. 

We reviewed the Lincoln judgment so fully at the time of 
its appearance that it is needless to go over the same ground 
again, but Mr. Benson’s narrative throws some interesting 
light upon the spirit in which the Archbishop entered upon 
his arduous task and on the part taken by other influential 
actors in this momentous crisis. Some extracts from the 
Primate’s private diary, here as elsewhere, might, we think, 
have been better omitted. In the inevitable haste of entries 
made during days of pressure and with conclusions unavoid- 
ably warped by imperfect knowledge, the best of men write 
that which they would much regret should be published in 
after years ; and in view of the general acceptance with which 
the judgment was acclaimed, it seems ungenerous to repeat 
the odzter dictum that High Churchmen hoped that the 
court would be ‘tainted with secularity.’ No doubt very 
serious apprehensions were felt, and many of the Church’s 
ablest and staunchest friends—those of whom the late Lord 
Carnarvon may stand as the type—felt that the wisest course 
would be for the Primate to put his veto on the trial. They 
feared a dangerous conflict between the highest secular and 
spiritual courts. They feared a widespread disruption which 
should rend the Church asunder. They feared some fatal flaw 
in the decision on critical and complicated questions by one 
whose breadth of technical learning and whose pre-eminently 
judicial cast of mind were as yet untried. Where a few Church- 
men of ripe perspicacity discerned a great opportunity, they 
only recognised a serious peril. Nor were these misgivings 
confined to those who regarded Church questions from the 
Catholic standpoint. Professor H. Sidgwick writes that every 
one of his friends and acquaintances, and especially those of 
the legal profession, seemed to think that the affair was sure 
to do harm to the Church in one way or another, and that the 
poor Archbishop was involved in an inextricable difficulty. 

It is a characteristic trait of born leaders of men that 
their spirits rise in times of dangers at which less com- 
manding tempers are appalled. The habitual and almost 
excessive despondency so frequently betrayed in the Arch- 
bishop’s diary entirely disappeared under the strain upon 
every faculty which the crisis involved. None knew better 
than he how treacherous were the waters he had to cross. 
None had‘ more earnestly at heart the welfare of the Church, 
or would have bewailed more bitterly any harm which his 
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action might cause her. Yet intense as was his devotion to 
her, and urgent as were the dissuasions of those whose judg- 
ment he highly respected, the Archbishop from the first 
accepted the responsibility which attached exclusively to his 
position and unhesitatingly followed the dictates of his own 
judgment. He sought, indeed, the advice of the most com- 
petent and trustworthy, such as Lord Selborne and Sir 
Richard Webster, the Attorney-General, from the latter of 
whom especially he received invaluable assistance and en- 
couragement. But in every stage and every detail of the 
procedure his was the master mind which independently 
worked out the reasons of his decision, and his were the 
stores of knowledge from which were drawn the precedents 
alleged in support of them. All doubt on this head is finally 
settled by the Bishop of Oxford, to whose vast erudition 
some persons attributed a chief share in the judgment. ‘All 
the historical work done on the Lincoln trial, he writes, 
‘saving of course what was done by the counsel of the 
parties, was the work of the Archbishop himself, who col- 
lected the materials and drew up the judgment’ (ii. 378). 

The reception which was accorded to the judgment is too 
well known to need insistence upon it here. ‘The most 
courageous thing that has come from Lambeth for the last 
200 years’—so Dean Church described it ; while Sir Richard 
Webster wrote, ‘It is not only masterly, and to a fair- 
minded man conclusive, but the spirit of peace and Christian 
toleration which has been infused into its whole tone cannot 
but have a vast influence for good in our Church. Amid 
the chorus of after congratulations it is right to bear in mind 
that they were earned in despite of the most ominous fore 
bodings. The preponderant opinion equally of friends and 
foes of the Church was that by determining to hear the case the 
Archbishop had involved himself in an inextricable dilemma. 
Its complexity and intricacy and the Archbishop’s guiding 
principle in grappling with it are unfolded with so masterly a 
perspicacity and with such intimate knowledge in Professor 
Sidgwick’s able summary that we must put two extracts, 
slightly condensed, before our readers. The first of them 
thus describes the perils involved : 


‘It was not merely that this prosecution was thought certain to 
exasperate party strife within the Church: there seemed to bea 
special and inevitable danger of conflict and collision. ‘There was 
a wide-spread idea that in one at least of its previous decisions on 
ecclesiastical cases the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had 
gone wrong ; but, as my legal friends told me, it was quite impossible 
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that it should admit this: such an admission would be contrary 
to the now established practice of the English judicature for a final 
Court of appeal, and would in fact impair throughout the empire 
the certainty of English law, as established by a series of judicial 
interpretations. If then the Archbishop’s Court accepted and 
applied this wrong ruling, the indignation of High Churchmen would 
know no bounds. If, on the contrary, it threw aside the ruling of 
the Committee, the novel scandal of opposition and conflict thus 
declared between the highest ecclesiastical and the highest secular 
judges must severely strain the bonds of Church and State’ (ii. 379). 


To meet this perplexity it was suggested that in framing 
his judgment the Archbishop should endeavour to draw such 
a distinction between the Lincoln case and that previously 
decided as should leave the Supreme Court an opening for 
retreat. How this suggestion was received must again be 
told in Professor Sidgwick’s own words. 


‘In reply (the Archbishop) explained to me his reasons for discard- 
ing all ideas of this kind: I cannot recall his words, but the 
substance was this. It would, he thought, be neither wise nor politic 
for him to try to do anything but give a simple straightforward 
judgment, guided only by common sense and a full impartial con- 
sideration of all the arguments and evidence attainable. Of course 
his Court was in a sense subordinate to the Judicial Committee, as 
the final interpreter of the laws of the National Church ; but it was 
not in the same relation to it as an inferior secular Court: it might 
be the duty of such a Court to apply a ruling which it thought wrong, 
but he could not regard that as his duty. He must trust that the 
Judicial Committee would do justice if appeal were made to it ; and 
he must leave it entirely to them to find out the best technical 
method of doing this in view of their previous decision. It was not 
his business to help in this ; and not being a legal expert he would 
certainly blunder if he tried’ (ii. 380, 381). 


The result was, as the Professor frankly allows, a series of 
surprises to him ; but the Primate’s manly confidence was laid 
upon no insecure foundation. ‘God knows, he wrote, ‘I 
laboured that it should be “just and true,” and I think He 
would not fail me, for I sincerely had only Him to please by 
being true.’ 

Space must be found for a few lines which record the 
Archbishop’s own private estimate of the most striking act 
of his Primacy. 


‘It has been an immense labour. Reading, verifying, reasoning 
and writing and rewriting and recriticising and correcting and real 
exploration of a labyrinth. I have found the former Privy Council 
judgments very deficient in knowledge and with no breadth of view. 
But nothing will matter, if it only is itself a contribution, as I believe 
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it ought to be, to the peace of the Church, and to a sounder, more 
scientific study of ritual. It has been grievously péuzb/e to write, 
because the topics are so infinitesimal in comparison to others, which 
ought to be uppermost in the minds of Churchmen. Still, God has 
given it me to do, and what is to be done is to be done as well as 
onecando it. This has been the prayer within my heart unfailingly. 
I thank Him for allowing me to say that my one hope has been to 
be faithful—sure that out of faithfulness the only good that can come 
must come. Oratio pro sententia Lincoln : 
‘Ne vox una velit se fingere vel sibi fingi 
Sub digito crescat syllaba queeque Dei’ (ii. 356). 


It is impossible within the space of a review which deals 
with the varied aspects of a life so full and so complex to 
describe in detail Archbishop Benson’s action and policy 
in matters relating to the Colonial Church. These neces- 
sarily occupy much of the time and attention of the Primate, 
and are subjects of increasing anxiety as the expansion 
of Greater Britain constantly develops fresh and delicate 
situations whose successful arrangement largely depends 
upon the guidance given from Lambeth. The position is the 
more difficult because the Archbishop’s ‘ authority’ is unde- 
fined, and the connexion of the mother and daughter 
Churches is in many respects anomalous. Much inevitably 
under such conditions depends on the personal weight, on 
the tact and the courtesy of the Primate, and any assumption 
on his part of the right to interfere would probably lead to a 
disavowal of the ‘ suzerainty ’—we use this now familiar term 
for lack of one more precise—which is now universally 
recognized. How wide and how varied are the questions 
referred to Canterbury may be learned from those pages of 
Mr. Benson’s book in which he has had large assistance 
from the Bishop of Winchester, the most competent authority, 
through his connexion with Archbishop Tait, on this branch 
of the Primate’s duties, to whose influence the discerning 
reader may perhaps trace some survival of a slightly compro- 
mising policy in dealing with the Church in Natal. Points 
of construction of the largest scope, questions of jurisdiction 
over colonial and native Churches, endless technical diffi- 
culties involving in their solution matters of deep importance 
to the spiritual welfare of immense territories, alternate with 
minute discussions about translations of the Prayer Book for 
peoples half the world away, and with requests to help in 
settling educational difficulties on every continent in the 
foreign correspondence that throngs the Primate’s mails. 
One source of anxious discussion was supplied by questions 
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concerning the position, title, and authority of Colonial 
Metropolitans, which became urgently pressing in 1891 and the 
following years, and which is treated at some length in the 
volumes before us, but which is of too technical a character 
for cursory handling. As an example of Archbishop 
Benson’s mode of dealing with Colonial Churches his 
biographer selects the instance of the Church in Natal, on 
which we must ask leave to make some brief comments. 

The leading facts of the unfortunate Colenso controversy 
are too familiar to call for repetition. In December 1863 
Colenso was formally deposed by his Metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Capetown, and in January 1869 Mr. W. K. Macrorie, 
Vicar of St. James’s, Accrington, was consecrated at the 
Cathedral of Capetown as Bishop of Maritzburg, his diocese 
being identical with that of Colenso, who still retained the 
title and received the emoluments of the Bishop of Natal. 
The schism thus created lingered on until Colenso’s death 
in June 1883, when it might have been expected that it 
would speedily expire, as its dwindling members were 
chiefly maintained through admiration for the personal high 
qualities of the heretical prelate, and the Bishop of Maritz- 
burg was now both de facto and de jure bishop of the 
disputed see. This latter point is clearly asserted in Arch- 
bishop Benson’s letters. To this Church in South Africa, 
then, it seemed that a providential opportunity had arisen for 
vindicating the Catholicity of those who were in communion 
with Bishop Macrorie and for the return of the separated 
members to the true and now indisputable fold. 

Unfortunately Sir Theophilus Shenstone, who had once 
been a prominent supporter of Dr. Colenso, was at this time 
in England, and although he had for some years been severed 
from him through political disagreement he still sided with 
the Church Council, the recognised representatives of Colen- 
soism, and proffered advice which greatly influenced the 
Primate. It happened that just at this moment too the 
See of Bloemfontein was vacant, and so the Archbishop, 
moved by the purest and highest motives, wrote to Bishop 
Macrorie urging him to resign the See of Maritzburg and to 
accept that of Bloemfontein, where he would be cordially 
welcomed. This well-meant intervention was inopportune. 
The Catholic party in Natal had passed through a long 
season of trial and anxiety, in which they had not always 
received the full measure of sympathy and support from the 
rulers of the Anglican Church to which they deemed they 
were entitled. Their position had been exhaustively dis- 
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cussed among themselves with fuller knowledge of all 
local circumstances than a stranger could command, and, if 
Bishop Macrorie had hesitated for an instant, he had definitely 
determined to retain his see Jefore the Archbishop’s letter 
reached him. When his Grace’s unsolicited counsel arrived, 
no wonder that it failed to command acquiescence. It was 
regarded as an intrusion which the constitution of the Church 
in South Africa did not warrant. However courteous and 
conciliatory its form, its inspiration was not free from 
suspicion ; and if the course which the Archbishop pressed 
with all his winning persuasiveness, but with all his 
unyielding persistence, was finally adopted, it was not until, 
in the judgment of competent authorities, his Grace’s action 
had hindered the fusion of the two bodies of Church people 
and had seriously prolonged the troubles with which Bishop 
Baynes on succeeding to the bishopric was called to cope. 

The determined attempt at the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales by the Government of Mr. Gladstone in 
1893 roused Churchmen throughout the country, and brought 
out all the qualities of the Primate as a vigorous and saga- 
cious leader. The mode of assault was of a singularly 
audacious character, for not only was a Bill introduced into 
the Commons to forbid the creation of new vested interests, 
but notice was given at a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners by Mr. Leveson Gower, the Cabinet member of 
the Commission, that if they completed the formation and 
endowment of a new district, it would be regarded as one to 
be stopped by the Bill which had not yet been even intro- 
duced into the House. Such a proceeding roused no little 
indignation, on which the Archbishop comments sore suo in 
his diary. His own courage rose as ever at the approach of 
danger, and he saw in the crisis an opportunity for inaugurat- 
ing a new organization for Church defence and instruction. 
He had absolute confidence that people only needed to know 
the truth about the history and work of the Church to rally 
to her defence, and he aimed at providing in every parish a 
small nucleus of Churchmen who should educate their im- 
mediate neighbours as to what the Church is and has been, 
so that they should not be misled by agitators. 

It was a theory of the Archbishop’s which he propounded 
in other branches of Church work, and which he specially 
urged in the instance of Church defence, that the work should 
not be done by a ‘new society, but by the Church acting upon 
itself’ The movement was started with very influential 
support, and the personal influence of the Archbishop effected 
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the eventual amalgamation of the Central Church Committee, 
as the new body was named, with the Church Defence 
Institution, which had done yeoman’s service for Church 
defence in days when Church leaders generally stood aloof 
from the labours and reproach which the exposure of 
Liberationism involved. His biographer bears impressive 
testimony to the trouble which the Archbishop expended on 
fusion of the two bodies. ‘It cost,’ he writes, ‘an immense 
amount of patient labour. He mastered every detail. He had 
sympathy for every one. He attended endless meetings, and 
had endless private interviews. He had only one anxiety, 
and that was to secure for the Church the best possible 
organization for making Church people understand and value 
their Church.’ As to the Archbishop’s motives there can be 
no question ; they were, as ever, of the purest and highest. 
As to the wisdom of a policy which practically swamped the 
Church Defence Institution, and superseded those who had 
toiled so long and so faithfully in the cause, there is room 
for some misgiving. The particular danger is for the moment 
past, but, in the Archbishop’s own words, ‘Church Defence 
is by no means completed unless the true principles asserted 
in that Church movement are understood, carried much 
farther and much deeper, brought home to the ignorant and 
apathetic, and grasped with intelligent knowledge by English 
Church people at large’ (ii. 549). In the still continued 
efforts of the Church Committee to carry on the work thus 
commenced, an absolutely ideal leader has been secured in 
the Earl of Selborne, who inherits his deep love for the 
Anglican Church from his distinguished father. 

Dark as the prospect for the Church in Wales appeared 
for the moment, the Archbishop faced it in the most sanguine 
spirit. No thought of compromise, no fear of approaching 
or even remote disaster, weakened his courage. From the 
first he identified the Church in Wales with the English 
Church, of which it is in truth a vital portion, and boldly told 
Welsh Churchmen that their brethren in England would 
make the cause of Wales theirown. The Primate’s optimism 
was contagious, and encouragement came from the most 
unexpected quarters. At one place in Wales 10,000 people 
carried by acclamation and unanimously a remonstrance 
against disestablishment. In Anglesey a Dissenting meeting 
passed a unanimous vote against the Suspensory Bill. 
Baptists and Calvinistic Methodists voluntarily asked 
where they could send their signatures to the petitions which 
were presented in tens of thousands against the proposed 
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spoliation. -A mass meeting of representative Churchmen from 
every parish in England, to be gathered first for solemn 
worship and Holy Communion at St. Paul’s and then for 
remonstrance in the Albert Hall, was arranged by the 
Primate, who with characteristic command of details not only 
selected all the speakers, but assigned to each one his special 
branch of the subject so as to avoid their overlapping. In 
his anxiety to be amply provided, the Archbishop invited 
twelve speakers, supposing that three or four would refuse, but 
every one accepted. The Church had evidently accepted the 
challenge in grim earnest, and if the assault were persevered 
in there would be a conflict more severe than any the century 
had known. The conclusion of the Archbishop’s speech on 
this great historic occasion may serve as a striking illustration 
of his mental attitude towards the attempt and his manner 
of meeting it. 


‘We are not to comfort Wales by saying “ We will stand or fall 
together.” We have England and God’s Church, and we mean not 
to go down. - We do not stand or fall together, we stand. By God’s 
grace we advance. Churchmen, this thing must not be treated too 
much as a matter of defence. It is an incident in our revival and 
advance against sin and unbelief and misery. It is not for me to 
minimize the errors of the past. We are now in the light of a revival 
from an oppression and a traffic which has weighed down and traded 
upon England as much as upon Wales, and more. It is the revival, 
the atonement, which has been the signal for war. But it was we 
who began it by daring to revive. It is our own fault if fault there 
be. We began with the sword of the Spirit, the quickening of 
pastoral duty, and the extension of educational energy. We began 
and we have to finish. Our call is not to perish together, but to 
prevail. Our foes are human. Our foes have hearts. And the 
Church (that is, we) must so live and labour and love, that there shall 
be no resisting her’ (ii. 527). 


Extracts from the diary and letters reveal the statesman- 
like character of the Archbishop’s mind and the breadth of 
his views on Church policy. 


‘The Bishops of England,’ he complained, ‘ will soon be a name 
without a meaning. ‘They are Bishops of Dioceses, and make an 
immense fuss about their business and their letters, so that people 
groan over their lamentations about their work. They are good 
diocesan Bishops—but Bishops of England, no. They take no share 
in public functions or public business, even when it most concerns 
the Church’ (ii, 260). 


Specially he lamented their neglect to attend their places 
in Parliament, a duty which as Primate he sedulously per- 
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formed, although it was most irksome to him to take part in 
the debates. ‘ He seldom spoke there,’ writes his son, ‘with 
any pleasure either of anticipation, performance, or recollec- 
tion’ (ii. 65). He repeatedly reverted to this tendency to 
allow the pressure of local work to supersede the performance 
of national obligations. ‘ Diocesanism,’ he declared, ‘is a new 
force of dissent as virulent as Congregationalism and more. 
If every shepherd is to tell his own tale alone, we shall be cut 
off in detail.’ In the same spirit he deplored that diocesan 
energies so interfered with every meeting of the Bishops and 
of Convocation as to leave the Church almost destitute of the 
opportunity of counsel. ‘The meetings are so short, so full 
of matters to discuss (ludicrously full), the speechification so 
lengthy, the unwillingness to commit ourselves so great, and 
the finalities so hurried, that though some things are carried 
through not amiss, yet really grave great questions have no 
hearing, or if they are supposed to come “within the sphere 
of practical politics,” an inadequate one’ (ii. 131). In earnest 
consultation on this and kindred topics with Lightfoot and 
Westcott, the memorable Birmingham trio came to the con- 
clusion that a ‘Cardinalate’ in some form was becoming 
absolutely necessary, and that meanwhile four or five bishops 
should be chosen to hold, at least, an annual fortnight of 
conference, with nothing else to do, on matters proposed by 
the Archbishop. With large tolerance he recognized the 
Evangelical zeal which animates both the great historic parties 
in the Church, with equal loyalty, equal energy, equal per- 
suasion that theirs is the only faithful view of the Church’s 
position, and the hopelessness of attempting to ‘put down 
Ritualism,’ spreading so rapidly with every advantage worldly 
and spiritual—the saintly lives of its adherents first and fore- 
most. His conception of the imperial position which the 
Church and its rulers are now called in God’s Providence to 
fill, only exalted his ideal of what each individual bishop 
ought to be. ‘ You want,’ he said to the people of Birming- 
ham, whose still unaccomplished project to create a new see 
the Archbishop deeply lamented—‘ you want to place among 
yourselves a citizen, a ruler, a citizen with the interest of the 
city, the life of the city, and the passion of the city at heart. 
You want to place here a servant of God, to whom God is all in 
all. You want a prophet—I say advisedly, a prophet—a man 
who can speak plain things both to rich and poor—and last 
of all, he is to be a humble disciple of Jesus Christ ’ (ii. 296). 
It is important to emphasize the repeated assertion by so 
thoughtful a ruler as Archbishop Benson of the urgent need 
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that the Primate of all England, with the world-wide respon- 
sibility which that title connotes, should have the assistance 
of a small, but strong, Council for deliberation and advice on 
the discharge of his multifarious duties. The Latin Church, 
wiser in its generation than our own, has for centuries recog- 
nised this necessity, and when we read such a record as is 
here presented to us of a priceless life sacrificed under the 
crushing burden laid upon too willing shoulders, we may well 
envy the sagacity which through the medium of the Curia 
and the College of Cardinals relieves the Roman Pontiff of 
much heavy labour. It is at once a folly, a scandal, and an 
extravagance that so wealthy a community as the Anglican 
branch of the Church Catholic should squander, as it has 
done, not only its inheritance from past ages to relieve the 
present generation of Churchmen from the duty of main- 
taining its clergy—an inheritance which might at least in 
part have served for imperial rather than parochial purposes 
—but also the life’s blood of its best and ablest sons. No 
page in the two volumes before us should be more earnestly 
pondered than that which records the Archbishop’s mature 
convictions on this subject, and which runs as follows : 


‘ My father used frequently to say that what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury needed more than anything else was a small strong 
Council of wise and statesmanlike ecclesiastics, to whom he could 
refer important matters, and who would be at hand and free to deli- 
berate carefully and thoroughly about any matter on which the Arch- 
bishop needed advice, besides originating proposals affecting Church 
matters. He used to speak laughingly of a College of Cardinals. 
The practical difficulty, he realised, was that though there were 
several suitable persons holding high office in the Church of England, 
yet it would be impossible to detach them from diocesan duties, and 
expect them to fulfil the weighty task he would demand of them with- 
out any adequate remuneration. He used to speak regretfully of the 
suppressed Prebends of Westminster as being the very positions 
wanted for the purpose. The Archbishop, he used to say, as head of 
a department, had often neither the time nor the energy left to 
deliberate widely and closely about Church needs ; and he thought 
it impossible to originate wise and fruitful schemes for Church pro- 
gress under the severe pressure of official life ’ (ii. 557). 


The odzter dicta quoted from the diary reveal in varied 
prismatic colours the rays which combine to form a character 
of exceptional purity and brightness—now flashing out some 
deep thought, now giving expression to keen and subtle 
criticism, now revealing all unconsciously the deep humility 
and the ever deepening piety of its author. The Archbishop 
had the faculty of discerning the aspects of things which did 
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not lie on the surface, but which were yet of chiefest im- 
portance ; as when in the height of anxiety for the Welsh 
dioceses he writes: ‘I feel /ess the dread of Wales being 
hostile to the Church and all that might come of this, than 
I do of sorrow and shame that it remains wnwon to the 
Church’ (ii. 278). He remarks that the perceptible change 
in English manners, in the slow disappearing of deference 
and reverence and of any belief in the propriety of express- 
ing it, is not connected with real independence, as people ask 
favours more servilely’ (ii. 260). The assertion of a preacher 
at St. Paul’s that we are all tempted always on our weak 
points elicits the remark, ‘My experience is that we are 
tempted on our strong points or on points in which we think 
our strength lies: it would make me miserable if I thought 
temptation was sent for any cause except to strengthen our 
strength’ (ii. 395). The decay of Church influence in Italy 
and the confiscation of monastic and collegiate revenues 
awakened reflections which, though true, are so little 
realized as to be absolutely startling. ‘Alas! that idleness 
and perversity should have given even a colour to the mon- 
strous forfeiture! The estrangement of the laity is the cause 
of all our loss—for ours it ts. We share the sense of their 
decline, and the loss ts ours too’ (ii. 514). A signal illustration 
of the truth that ‘if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it. The sight of S. Maria Novella had suggested this 
lesson, and that of the Certosa evokes the following. ‘The 
whole thing is full of fearful warning to us in the Church of 
England to keep adreast of human interests, and to zuspire 
them with what we know, which the world knoweth not’ 
(ii. 516). Among more caustic observations we have only 
space for two. ‘The Board of Missions,’ he writes, ‘is the 
wonder of the fussy ; it does work so large, so thorough, and 
so solid that they think it does nothing’ (ii. 642). This 
apropos of the Lincoln judgment: ‘I believe Grimthorpe 
has, in a month or two, refuted to his satisfaction the judg- 
ment of two years. As I shall have no opportunity of 
answering him, I don’t think I need take trouble to read 
him. The Liby-Phcenices are much more cheerful people’ 
(ii. 387). 

It was amid the full exercise of his great powers, and while 
every mental faculty was ripe and ready, that the summons, 
so premature as our limited judgment might deem it, came to 
the Archbishop. The story of his entrance into the higher 
rest as he'was kneeling on the day of rest at the commence- 
ment of Morning Prayer, is too well known to call for 
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repetition. His ‘passing’ was, we may well believe, that 
which he would have wished. The whole Anglican communion 
recognised a beauteous fitness in his falling asleep within 
hallowed walls wherein he so tenderly had loved to dwell 
from his earliest days. He had been faithful to the last, and 
died as he had lived. As Mr. Gladstone said, ‘A soldier’s 
death—a noble end to a noble life.’ 

In reviewing the many-sided and varied career of a man 
of such extraordinary vitality as the late Archbishop, we are 
conscious of having omitted many points worthy of mention ; 
but for these the reader must turn to the ample record in the 
biography before us. We could wish to have said something 
about the singular power of sympathy which welled forth to 
those in trouble in all the variety of expression suggested by 
the tenderest feeling, and which makes Dr. Benson’s letters a 
perfect armoury of consolation. The glimpses of domestic 
life sustained at a high level, the little personal peculiarities and 
failings, theintimacy withand influence over high-toned women, 
the earnest and strict self-communings revealed to us in these 
pages, have all no ordinary charm. If character, according to 
the old adage, is to be estimated by a man’s friendships, the 
lifelong and bosom friend of Temple and Lightfoot and 
Westcott and the Wordsworths, and many more, must have 
been of rarest quality. To name but one more trait, Arch- 
bishop Benson showed, as his successor noted, beyond other 
men a power of growth in intellectual force, in insight, in 
power of dealing with men, in the faculty of handling 
difficult matters, down to the very day of his death. The 
path was shining ever more and more, the advance was from 
strength to strength, as, in his own words, the Christ of his 
youth was unveiled to him endlessly greater, stronger to 
save, mightier to teach, than he had conceived in his younger 
days. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Church and the Nation. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of London at St. Paul’s Cathedral, February 21, 
1900. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Bishop of London. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1900.) 

Tue Bishop of London’s primary Charge deserves the attention of 

all who are interested in the peculiar religious problems of the 

metropolis, although the Bishop only dwells briefly upon them. The 

Charge will excite the interest of a still larger circle of readers 
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because it touches upon the processes which are conveniently sum- 
marized under the title of the Reformation Settlement, and places 
recent controversies in their true relation to the principles of the 
Reformed Church of England. Putting aside incidental and trivial 
matters, the Bishop says that the two great points in dispute have 
been the Holy Communion and Confession. The aim of the 
Reformation in these respects was ‘the restoration of the primitive 
conception of Holy Communion for the medizval conception of the 
Mass, and the abolition of the disciplinary requirement of Confession 
as necessary before Communion.’ It is obvious, as the Bishop says, 
that whatever opposing lines of thought may exist within the Church 
of England on these matters, all must be subject to the fundamental 
principles of that institution, and if any one asserts that there are no 
principles which claim men’s allegiance on the ground that they have 
been received by this Church and realm, the reply must be decisive. 
‘It is not unnatural that such a claim should cause universal dis- 
quiet, it is inevitable that it should be challenged, and it is impossible 
that it can be maintained’ (p. 19). When the Bishop proceeds to 
discuss in more detail the first cardinal point to which he alludes, he 
has no difficulty in showing that the Reformers earnestly desired to 
encourage the people to communicate and to enter fully into their 
share of the Eucharistic oblation. He would have done well, we 
consider, to forestall the objection which was certain to be urged 
against his remark that the Mass was turned into a Communion, by 
laying much more stress upon the fact that the Reformed Com- 
munion Service fully recognized that in the Eucharist the worshipper 
commemorated before God the sacrifice of the death of Christ. We 
entirely agree with the Bishop that in the minds of many the word 
‘Mass’ is associated with the pernicious conception of the Holy Com- 
munion which was laid aside in the sixteenth century, and that 
‘when a word is associated with a long-standing controversy it is a 
great mistake to attempt to revive it,’ although we do not forget that 
the word ‘ Mass’ was used in the title of the Communion Service in 
the Prayer Book of 1549 (p. 23). There is much to be said, which 
the Bishop has not said, about a choral celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, with no one to communicate with the priest, Sunday after 
Sunday. This he considers ‘certainly seems to set aside the system 
of the Church of England’ and ‘creates suspicion.’ But, as the 
Bishop observes, our own time has seen a fuller accomplishment 
than any previous period has witnessed of the object which the 
Church of England ever pursued, to make the Holy Communion a 
service for the people. And if we are asked how this has been done, 
we must reply that in very numerous instances the people have been 
taught the true place of the Holy Communion in Christian life and 
worship by choral celebrations, arranged with all possible reverence 
and dignity. The names on the communicants’ roll in the churches 
where such services are held are, as the Bishop knows very well, not 
less but far more in numbers than the average number in English 
parishes. ‘he implied suggestion that ‘no one to communicate with 
the priest Sunday after Sunday’ means that the communicants of 
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the parish have declined to the vanishing point because the Com- 
munion has been turned back into the Mass is directly contrary to 
the existing facts in such parishes, and we presume that no one 
knows that better than the Bishop of London. We must add, for 
the full expression of our mind, that we should welcome an increase 
of obedience to the two rubrics that provide for a suitable number of 
communicants on all occasions, and for the signification of their 
names to the curate when required, and also that a reverent celebra- 
tion is not incompatible with reverently said, if plain, Matins. The 
Bishop mentions the subject of fasting Communion, and points out 
what great changes have taken place in the hour of the first meal of 
the day since the sixteenth century. Such changes must certainly 
be borne in mind when we desire to emphasize the principle which 
underlies the fact that fasting Communion has been the universal 
custom of the universal Church. On the subject of confession the 
Bishop rightly insists that the Church of England ‘reserves private 
confession for cases where a man is unable to quiet his own con- 
science,’ but he does not add that the Prayer Book really provides 
that the congregation shall be reminded of the provision of con- 
fession whenever notice of a celebration of the Holy Communion is 
given. We do not question the literal truth of the Bishop’s remark 
that the position which the Church of England takes up in this 
matter ‘ does not justify a recommendation of Confession, particularly 
to the young, still less the attempt to impose it as a preliminary for 
Confirmation, or to require it before partaking of Holy Communion.’ 
But we nevertheless think that his whole treatment of the subject 
tends to minimize the significance of the reference to Confession in 
the exhortation before Communion. We may add that the Bishop 
traces the growth of the practice of Confession to two features of 
modern life, the feeling of personal helplessness resulting from bustle 
and hurry, and the decline in parental authority, which largely pro- 
ceeds from the decay of family devotion (p. 30). 

We observe with great satisfaction that the Bishop directs the 
attention of his clergy to one or two important departures from the 
directions of the Prayer Book ‘at a time when appeal is being made 
to the letter of the Prayer Book.’ The first is the common omission 
of daily service. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the system 
of the Church contemplated that the service of Morning and Evening 
Prayer should be said daily in every church.’ The second is the 
disregard of the duty of declaring to the people what holy days or 
fasting days are in the week following to be observed, a practice 
which in the Prayer Book ‘is clearly meant to be part of the system 
of the Church’s teaching’ (p. 34). Moreover, ‘ when notice is given 
of days to be observed, and a Collect, Epistle, and Gospel is pro- 
vided for them, it is obvious that such observance was intended to 
include a celebration of the Holy Communion’ (p. 35). The bearing 
of this remark upon the vexed but not really ambiguous question of 
a celebration of the Holy Communion on Good Friday is plain.! 


1 See Mr. Frost’s letter and the Bishop’s reply in the Guardian, 
March 7, p. 354. 
VOL. L.—NO. XCIX. Q 
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A third too common omission is the recitation of the Athanasian 
Creed on prescribed days (p. 35). Finally, the Bishop delivers him- 
self of one of those unfortunate epigrams which often seem so clever 
to the man who invents them, but which also so often fail to do 
justice to the real gravity of the case. He says, ‘With the cry 
sounding in our ears “ Arise, shine,” how can we waste time by dis- 
puting about the shape of our lanterns : ?’ (p. 39). This remark, we 
must say in all sober earnestness, is but an echo of popular speech. 
It is not appropriately addressed to either side in the fierce contro- 
versy about the Holy Communion and Confession. Both parties 
know that fundamental truth of the last importance is at stake in 
the dispute, and both are very much in earnest. To tell them that 
they are wasting time by disputing about the shape of their lanterns 
is to provoke the retort from both sides that he who says so has not 
really grasped the gravity of the controversy at all. And it is the 
misfortune of the Bishop of London in this charge, as‘on other occa- 

sions, that after not a few wise and well-balanced observations he 
leaves us with just the suspicion that he has not struck home. 
Fortunately for the Church of England we have at the helm an Arch- 
bishop who never leaves room for such a suspicion, and never less 
than in the extraordinarily powerful reply which he delivered to the 
ill-conceived deputation of the Duke of Newcastle, reported in the 
Times of January 20 last. As the Archbishop refers to some matters 
which are covered by Dr. Creighton’s charge, we may briefly sum- 
marize his noble speech. The Archbishop told the deputation that 
in his hearing upon Incense he began with the idea that his business 
was to interpret what was said by the Church of England. He flatly 
denied that his opinion was based solely upon an Act of Parliament, 
or that his pastoral admonition could lead to anything in the nature 
of Papal tyranny. He pointed out the difference in principle between 
innovations and omissions, and showed how fatal to discipline was 
the appeal to the Church Catholic by an individual who by the 
exercise of private opinion decided that the authorities of the Church 
of England were wrong. After speaking with wholesome plainness 
about some unintentionally disrespectful language in the protest of 
the deputation, the Archbishop said that he was quite ready to face 
disestablishment and its necessary concomitant disendowment if it 
was God’s will, but he added, with deep emotion, ‘I dread with all 
my soul, I dread what may come if the Church of England were to 
break in two.’ 


The Church Past and Present. A Review of its History by various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. H. M. Gwarkry, M.A., Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, D.D. of Edinburgh. (London: Nisbet, 1900.) 


By undesigned circumstances it has fallen to the editor’s lot to write 
four out of thirteen chapters in this collection of historical essays— 
on the Second Century, the Latin Church, the Origins of Church 
Government, and Protestantism. Mr. Liewelyn Davies contributes 
the opening chapter, on the Apostolic Age, and has thought it 
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important to. dwell on a negative point of agreement between that 
age and ours, that there is now no earthly head or governing body of 
the universal Church. He has not brought out with sufficient clear- 
ness the great notes of the Church which are sounded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and concludes with an unsound antithesis between 
submission to one governing authority and one pattern of outward 
organization on the one hand, and adherence to the one heavenly 
Head on the other. This is to forget the Divine appointment of the 
Christian Ministry. Professor Gwatkin makes some interesting re- 
flections on the distinctive marks of the second century, and Dr. 
Bigg is quite at home in writing upon the school of Alexandria, and 
tells us of the uses of allegorical interpretation, if he does not warn 
us sufficiently about the defects of St. Clement’s teaching upon 
redemption. The Rev. G. A. Schneider’s chapter on the Age of 
Councils does not make the most of a great subject, and a remark 
on the teaching of St. Athanasius and the Cappadocian fathers on 
the union of the two natures in our Lord does not seem to us to 
allow sufficient room for the magnificent power of theological balance 
in St. Athanasius (pp. 74-75). ‘The survey of the Latin Church by 
Professor Gwatkin is necessarily rapid, because the ground to be 
traversed is so wide. He finds room, however, for commenting on 
the indelible marks which St. Cyprian and St. Augustine stamped on 
Western Christendom, and in touching upon the salient points of 
each passing century he enlarges appropriately upon the brilliancy 
of the thirteenth century, which saw the culmination of the Latin 
Church and the beginning of its decline. Professor Collins gives a 
very fair summary of the condition of religion in ‘ England before 
the Reformation.’ The Reformation itself falls into the capable 
hands of the Bishop of London, who discharges his task by reprinting 
the paper which he read on this subject at the Carlisle Church Con- 
gress in 1884, and in which he regards the political, moral, and intel- 
lectual aspects of the Reformation, and considers its larger and more 
permanent causes and results. ‘There are materials of considerable 
value in the Rev. Dr. Hunt’s account of ‘The rise of dissent in 
England,’ but the last page of the essay alludes to matters which 
cannot be properly connected with the rise of dissent, and we did not 
expect to find in a paper of this kind that the use of the word ‘ partly’ 
in the Twenty-fifth Article would be understood of an exhaustive 
division of sacramental rites. Professor Gwatkin does not write very 
convincingly upon ‘ The origins of Church Government.’ He holds 
that the two offices of an Apostle and a Bishop ‘ are utterly different’ 
(p. 174), though he would find a difficulty in pointing out the utter 
difference between St. ‘T'imothy’s position at Ephesus and that of a 
modern diocesan bishop. And he does not say anything more deci- 
sive than that Episcopacy is ‘an ancient and godly form of govern- 
ment, which we may be well content to live under and loyally to 
serve’ (p. 175). Still less satisfactory is Canon Meyrick’s account of 
the ‘ History of the Lord’s Supper,’ which gives a very inadequate 
representation of the full teaching of the Church of England on this 


matter. Professor Gwatkin gives a very readable review of Protes- 
Q2 
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tantism, but we should have welcomed more decisive words upon the 
Old Testament controversy than are contained in one very short 
paragraph (p. 216). Chancellor Lias vigorously presents the un- 
favourable side of Romanism since the Reformation, acknowledging 
that there is a better side too. Finally, Bishop Barry surveys ‘ Eng- 
lish Christianity to-day,’ and pleads for a combination of conservatism 
and elasticity, which all would admit to be desirable in principle. It 
is in the application of the principle to details that differences of 
opinion would arise. Like many of the essays this last contains 
some stimulating passages, but the whole book attempts to cover 
rather too wide a field. 


Church and Faith. Being Essays on the teaching of the Church of 
England. By various writers. With an Introduction by the 
Lorp BisHop OF HEREFORD. (Blackwood: Edinburgh and 
London, 1899.) 


THE eleven essays in this volume chiefly illustrate the latitude which 
is now recognized in what once would have been called Evangelical 
circles, a latitude which is but vaguely defined in many directions, 
and bounded only by a strong wall in the direction of Rome and 
‘Tractarianism. ‘There are more excellent features in the book than 
the introduction of the Bishop of Hereford would lead us to expect. 
An enormous amount of fallacy is mixed up with a certain amount 
of truth in the Bishop’s threadbare remark that ‘our first duty, as 
we examine the basis of our faith, is to clear the mind from the 
influence of presuppositions’ (p. x). We cannot for ever start 
afresh from the beginning of all truth, and as soon as we are con- 
vinced of the truth of a certain part of revelation—let us say the 
eternal Godhead of our most holy Redeemer—it is disloyal to the 
truth to act as if we were not sure about it.! Moreover, no one 
could more flatly contradict all this talk about the duty of putting 
aside inherited traditions than the Bishop himself in the later por- 
tion of his preface. An abundant crop of the most decided pre- 
suppositions may be gathered therefrom on the ‘ revived medievalism ” 
of the results of the Oxford Movement, the ‘Reformed and Pro- 
testant character of our Church,’ ‘the retrograde tendencies of a 
ritualistic sacerdotalism,’ the attempt ‘to revive under the vague and 
consequently misleading name of Catholic the Church of the 
darker ages, with its rule of sacerdotal authority over the individual 
conscience, its encouragement of the confessional, its doctrine of the 
Mass, its baseless dogmas about the state of the dead, and its 
imposing and spectacular worship,’ ‘the seminarist atmosphere’ of 
many theological colleges,? and the like. We have our presupposi- 
tions on these points, as the Bishop has, but we have at all events 


1 See remarks ‘On the Study of Church History’ in Dr. Bright’s 
Waymarks, p. 1. 

* When a blameless young deacon who has not yet been a year in 
Holy Orders is appointed, as Zhe Guardian recently announced, to be 
the vice-principal of one of the chief theological colleges, we cannot be 
surprised that the training given lacks ballast. 
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followed Dr. Johnson’s advice about cant far enough to be able to 
see the folly of pretending that we are ‘ dispassionate.’ 

In the opening essay on ‘the first principles of Protestantism,’ 
Dr. Wace introduces us to a much more satisfactory atmosphere. 
He dwells upon the sense in which the Church of England is Pro- 
testant,' rather than upon the sense in which she is not, and urges 
that by etymology and history the word has primarily a positive 
meaning. Protestantism in Dr. Wace’s view 
‘is simply a solemn assertion of that fundamental right, by which this 
Church and nation undertook, on their own responsibility before God 
and man, to reform themselves, and by which they claim to act for 
themselves in matters of faith and religion, independently of any such 
authority as is claimed by the see of Rome, or even of any supreme 
authority in the Church at large’ (p. 16). 


In tracing the consequences of this fundamental assertion Dr. Wace 
says that ‘no one can appreciate the great message of the Reforma- 
tion who does not begin, in personal experience, with an appre- 
hension of the intensity of the original sin and helplessness of his 
nature’ (p. 33). The cardinal principle of the Reformed teaching 
in reply to this terrible sense of human weakness and misery was 
the assertion of the absolute sufficiency of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ as a satisfaction for sin, and the practical application of 
this principle was that men are justified for Christ’s sake through 
faith. In conclusion Dr. Wace briefly indicates the relation which 
this filial spirit of the Christian’s acceptance before his heavenly 
Father implies towards the ordinances of the Gospel and to the 
ministry of the Church. The Essay is an excellent piece of work, 
although, as our readers will perceive, its principles must be 
balanced by other important parts of fundamental truth. 

The Dean of Canterbury contributes an Essay upon ‘ Christ’s 
Teaching and the Primitive Church,’? and discourses with his usual 
oratorical splendour upon the Christian Ministry, the Holy Com- 
munion, and ‘auricular confession.’ He does not deal with a good 
many awkward facts, such, for example, as that sacerdos is used in 
the Latin title of our Article XXXII., but characteristically tells us 
that sacerdotalism ‘ practically began with the very ill-instructed St. 
Cyprian,’ * and that in primitive times in the Church of Christ ‘there 
were, in the true sense, no priests but only the one High Priest Jesus 
Christ ; no altar but by way of metaphor His Cross ; no proper 
sacrifice but the one offering of Himself, once offered, and once for 
all’ (p. 65). This is a futile conclusion, for the statement as it 
stands is not one to which the highest sacerdotalist need offer any 
objection, but we suppose that in some minds it will dispose of all 
controversy upon the Christian ministry. Still less satisfactory is the 


1 We may refer to Zhe Word Protestant by the Rev. W. H. Cavanagh 
(Jacobs, Philadelphia). 

2 Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, by Dr. Bright, is a whole- 
some corrective of parts of this essay. 

8 See Archbishop Benson’s Cyfrian, pp. 36, 166, for the use of 
sacerdos, sacerdotium. 
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conclusion of the section of the Essay on the Holy Communion. 
First he says: ‘It is not any mechanical act, like the eating of the 
bread or drinking of the wine, which will in any degree save us’ (who 
ever said that it would ?), ‘but faith working by love.’ And then he 
ends by quoting St. Augustine’s words: ‘ Believe, and thou hast 
eaten,’ words which in St. Augustine’s sense we suppose no one ever 
denied. Lastly, when the Dean so eagerly declares that the words 
‘Whosesoever sins ye remit’ were not addressed to priests at all, he 
might have offered some explanation of the fact that his revered 
Mother, the Church of England, addressed them to him at his 
ordination. 

The Rev. Dr. Wright devotes a long essay on ‘ The Voice of the 
Fathers’ to an attempt to prove that ‘up to the commencement of 
the third century there is no real trace of sacerdotalism, and no 
belief in that awful dogma which was afterwards introduced into the 
Christian Church under the appellation of the Sacrifice of the Mass’ 
(p. 128). From the remarks which Dr. Wright makes in the course 
of his inquiry, we can only say that his views seem to be very far 
removed from the teaching of St. Ignatius and St. Irenzeus on the 
doctrine of the Ministry and the Sacraments.! Mr. Bartlett’s paper 
on ‘The Catholic Church’ is full of interesting matter upon the 
various senses in which the words have been taken, but it is deficient 
in positive conclusions and leaves us with a sense of vagueness. We 
are more favourably impressed by Mr. Drury’s essay on ‘ The Lord’s 
Supper,’ in which we are glad to recognize much that reminds us of 
the substantial agreement underneath the outward differences of 
Chzerchmen about the’ Holy Communion. We will not accentuate 
those differences by enlarging upon those aspects of the Holy 
Eucharist which have their due place in a full treatment of the 
subject, although Mr. Drury minimizes their importance. Canon 
Meyrick says what can justly be said upon the evils of ‘The Con- 
fessional,’ but goes very much further than we consider to be 
warranted by the Prayer Book in restricting the liberty of members 
of the Church of England to practise Confession if they please. Dr. 
Moule contributes a characteristic paper upon the ‘Tests of True 
Religion,’ strongly ‘ Evangelical’ in the party sense of that term, full 
of true personal piety, and emphasizing the importance of the inner 
reality of religion. Dr. P. V. Smith’s essay on ‘The Laity of the 
Church of England’ is a temperate review of the present position and 
powers of the laity, in which some proposals for giving laymen a 
larger share in Church government are criticized, and some lines of 
positive policy are suggested.2 Mr. Montague Barlow, under the 


? Abundant illustrations of this teaching will be found in Canon 
Gore’s Zhe Church and the Ministry, under ‘ Ignatius’ and ‘ Irenzeus’ in 
the index ; in Mr. Stone’s Holy Baptism, under the same heads ; in Dr. 
Bright’s Waymarks, p. 355, and Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, 
p- 100. 

* See also the Rev. C. Harris’s pamphlet on Zhe Position of the Laity 
in the Primitive Church (S.P.C.K.), and Dr. Bright’s Some Asfects, 
p- 57- 
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title ‘As by Law Established,’ deals with the present relation of 
the Church of England to the State, and also with the position of 
religion in Scotland and Ireland with regard to the civil power. 
Finally he suggests some evils which would follow upon Disesta- 
blishment. Sir Richard Temple undertakes a very wide historical 
survey of ‘The Evangelical Movement in the Church of England,’ 
full of interesting dates and facts. Mr. E. H. Blakeney concludes 
the series with a thoughtful paper on ‘ The Philosophy of Religion,’ 
dwelling upon the instinct of religion in man’s heart, and the final 
realization of the true idea of religion in Christianity alone. An 
appendix on ‘ The Reformation Settlement,’ by Mr. J. T. Tomlinson, 
contains some useful historical materials, and some less valuable 
expressions of the writer’s own opinions on such matters as the ulti- 
mate submission of ‘ Ritualists’ to the Pope (p. 450). Our general 
conclusion on the book may be expressed by saying that we should 
amend the alternative title and call the collection ‘ Essays on the more 
subjective aspects of the teaching of the Church of England.’ 


Words of Exhortation. Sermons preached at St. Paul’s and else- 
where. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsoit, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans.) 


AGAIN a volume of stimulating sermons has been published by Canon 
Newbolt of St. Paul’s. We are pleased to see that it is dedicated to 
Mr. Noel, the late vicar of St. Barnabas, Oxford, an ‘old friend and 
companion’ of the preacher, and one, as we heartily join in affirming, 
‘who through so many years has borne the burden and heat of a 
time of controversy, and in days of érouble has never lost hope or 
failed to serve God and be cheerful’ in a life of steady devotion as a 
parish priest. Such a dedication is specially suitable for at least the 
first eight sermons, which deal more or less with difficulties which 
have arisen during recent Church troubles. While Mr. Kensit and 
Canon Newbolt continue respectively by action and by preaching to 
show what manner of spirit their friends are of, we are not anxious 
about the issue of the waters which at present rage and swell. 
Indeed, in these sermons there are many passages in which we inhale 
the truest spirit of the Christian religion, and which we venture to 
think would be so described by many devout Churchmen who are 
far from endorsing all Tractarian doctrine. The ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh sermons are entitled ‘The Profanation of the Temple,’ 
‘Easter,’ and ‘Grace and Life.’ There is in the Easter sermon that 
‘shout of joy’ which is the climax of the devout Christian’s yearly 
worship, although it is tempered by the sad reflection that so many 
are strangers to its experience. Two sermons on ‘The Use of 
Talents’ and ‘ The Contagion of Sin’ are alike suitable both for St. 
Paul’s and for Cambridge, the two places where they were in sub- 
stance delivered. The note of warning, which is so generally absent 
from modern preaching,! is not wanting in many parts of the volume, 

1 See The Neglect of the Note of Warning in Modern Preaching, by 
the Rev. C. Green (S.P.C.K.). 
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and especially in three sermons on ‘Human Solidarity,’ ‘An Eternal 
Sin,’ and ‘The Disobedient Prophet.’ The most tender as well as 
the most severe words that were ever spoken proceeded from our 
Lord’s gracious lips, and the Christian preacher who is true to the 
stern and imperious demands of Christianity can best dwell upon its 
tenderness. ‘The Compassion of St. Barnabas’ is an example of 
Christian charity in action, and a sermon on this subject was preached 
at a festival of the Church Penitentiary Association. Another sermon 
on ‘Spiritual Gifts’ illustrates the moral fruitfulness of Christian 
dogma. A sermon on ‘ Holy Scripture’ is a timely reminder of the 
devotional aspect of the Bible, likely to be forgotten in a polemical 
atmosphere. By implication this sermon condemns the study of the 
Bible which never passes beyond the critical analysis of the text, and 
uses all its energy in the formation of theories about apparent dis- 
crepancies without proceeding to the fruitful study of harmony and 
the mutual attestation of different parts of Scripture.' Two of the 
sermons were preached before the English Church Union, and one 
of them, upon ‘ The Living Departed,’ contains valuable teaching on 
a subject which the Prayer Book system seeks to emphasize on the 
evening of Good Friday and Easter Even. A sermon on the beauti- 
ful life of St. Chad was preached in Lichfield Cathedral in 1897 at 
the restoration of St. Chad’s Chapel, another on ‘ Associations’ at 
a school annual speech-day, and the last sermon in the volume, on 
‘The Three Hundred Men that Lapped,’ at a service for the 
Church Guilds Union in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. There are many, 
many passages which we should like to quote, but we will only say that 
the whole volume brings out of the Christian treasure many things 
new and old, adapting the old unchanged faith to the conditions of 
new warfare, and shedding the light of the Gospel upon many 
modern problems. Such a book at such a time is a splendid en- 
couragement. 


A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a new series of Vew Testament Handbooks, 
other volumes of which are to deal with ‘The History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine,’ ‘The Life of Paul,’ ‘The History of 
the Apostolic Age,’ &c., and so the series will cover a number of 
important subjects connected with New Testament study. The 
volume before us does not profess to contain original work, but ‘is 
gathered from sources which are indicated under the several topics, 
and which are well known to textual scholars.’ It is an attempt to 
exhibit the ‘development’ of textual criticism, and yet perhaps a 
disproportionate amount of space is given to the history of textual 
criticism as compared with that which is allotted to the material 
with which that history deals, whether it be manuscripts, versions, or 
Fathers. It will always be a difficult point to settle what are the 


1 On p. 263 Dursley is a misprint, we presume, for Hursley. 
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reasonable limits which should not be overstepped by a writer who 
is confessedly using material collected by other workers. For our- 
selves we do not think whole sentences should be incorporated with- 
out special acknowledgment such as inverted commas give; nor 
should illustrative examples be swept in without some similar indica- 
tion of their origin. As an instance of what we mean under these 


two headings may be quoted : 


Scrivener, ii. 180. 


‘We see therefore no cause for 
believing that either Cod. B or any 
manuscript much resembling it in 
character, or any other document 
of high antiquity or firstrate im- 
portance, was employed by the 
editors of this Polyglott. The text 
it exhibits does not widely differ 
from that of most codices written 
from the tenth century downwards.’ 


Vincent, pp. 50-1. 

‘There is no evidence that they 
used B or any manuscript much 
resembling it in character or any 
other ancient or notably important 
document. . . . The text does not 
differ widely from that of most 
codices written from the tenth 
century downward.’ 


And again in regard to patristic quotations : 


Studia Biblica, ii. 215. 

‘ Sense renderings may be illus- 
trated from Irenzeus, who is, as a 
rule, ‘‘a most careful quoter.” Thus 
we get (a) change of syntax in the 
quotation of Luke ix. 57-8... 
(y) equivalent words in the quota- 
tion of Luke ii. 28, edxapiornoer for 
evAdynoev ; Luke xiv. 27, dxodovdet 
pot for épxerar dricw pov ; in Luke 
XV. 4, memAavnuévoy for drodados ; 

equivalent of the passage 
without exact quotation in Origen’s 
quotation of Eph. ii. 12” [The 
reference to Origen and quotation 
are given in full in a footnote. ] 


Vincent, p. 39. 

‘Renderings where the sense is 
given without strict regard to the 
text are found frequently in Irenzeus, 
who is usually careful in quotation. 
He changes the syntax, or uses 
different words intended as equiva- 
lents, as evyapiornoer for evdAoynoev 
in Luke ii. 28; deodovOe? jor for 
€pxerat driow pou in Luke xiv. 27 ; 
merAaynuevoy for drodwdds in Luke 
xv. 4. Similarly Origen, c. Cels. 
8. 43, gives the equivalent of Eph. 
ii. 12 without exact quotation, rovs 
Eévous trav StaOnxav Tov Oeov. . . .? 


It is true that both these authorities are mentioned generally, but 
we think that where passages are extracted almost verbatim a more 
definite indication of the fact should be given. There is, of course, 
a possibility that the writers mentioned, and Dr. Vincent, have drawn 
from a common source. 

But, after all, Dr. Vincent does not profess to have done more 
than compile, and the important questions are these : Is the compila- 
tion fairly complete? Is the work clear and accurate? The answer 
to the first question is that the summary of the history of the theories 
and labours of those who have worked at this subject of textual 
criticism is complete enough for the purpose of the handbook, and 
that the different stages are clearly marked. At the same time the 
book is incomplete, from the point of view of a student beginning 
the subject, because, as has been already said, the amount of space 
assigned to the manuscripts, versions, and patristic quotations seems 
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inadequate. The cursives are hardly mentioned at all; nothing is 
said about the nomenclature of the versions, nor are the references 
to the literature dealing with them anything like adequate ; while 
the chapter on patristic quotations covers only four pages, and to 
most beginners will be useless because of the absence of any list of 
the chief Fathers with dates. The second part of the book, which is 
indeed the bulk of the whole, is, if anything, too full (for many 
names mentioned might be passed over), but will give the student 
a clear and complete conspectus of the history of the subject. In 
regard to the second question, the answer has been partly given by 
anticipation, but it is fair to say that the volume seems quite free 
from the startling errors often found in handbooks. There are 
sometimes, it is true, statements which, taken together, are difficult 
to harmonize: eg. (p. 29), ‘Versions are important . . . because 
their ages are known,’ while (on p. 40) we read ‘the dates of . . . 
some of the versions cannot be fixed with absolute certainty.’ The 
latter is the truer statement. On p. 29 we meet with this sentence, 
which is likely to confuse the beginner either as to the date of 
Alexander or as to the date of the versions mentioned: ‘ Translations 
into Syriac and Latin were made in the second century, and later into 
Coptic when Alexander’s conquest opened Egypt.’ Can there be 
any confusion here between B.c. and A.D. in connexion with 
Alexander? On p. 23 the writer says of = (Codex Zacynthius) : 
‘Scrivener says this is the earliest known—indeed the only—uncial 
furnished with a Catena.’ This statement must be qualified by 
being confined to the New Testament, for we have two uncial 
manuscripts of Job with Catenz, one at Patmos and one in the 
Vatican, both as early as the eighth century, and one perhaps 
as old as the seventh. ‘There are other criticisms of details, and 
a few misprints, e.g. Bahiric (p. 34, but not p. 77), Oxyrhyncus 
(p. 183), &c., which might be mentioned. The reader will meet 
from time to time with Americanisms such as ‘ aimed to do,’ ‘ differed 
with,’ ‘the most of the errors,’ &c., and occasionally with slipshod 
sentences, the worst of which is the appalling grammar of ‘ neither 
D or D, were much used’ (p. 63). We venture to think that with 
a fuller treatment of the sections mentioned above, and a careful 
revision of the English throughout, the book might be made very 
useful. In that case it would be well also to make the references to 
the literature more complete. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Canon. By WILLIAM 
Henry GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old 
Testament Literature in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
(London: John Murray, 1899.) 


In addition to his work as Professor and his earlier writings on 
various subjects, Dr. Green has already done valuable service to the 
cause of Biblical criticism by his books entitled Zhe Higher Criticism 
of the Pentateuch and The Unity of the Book of Genesis.! Our 


1 We reviewed these two books in October, 1898, pp. 50-89. 
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recollection of those excellent treatises prepared us to welcome a 
book from his pen on the very difficult subject of the canon of the 
Old Testament ; and, if the perusal of it has disappointed us in one 
or two respects, we have no hesitation in recognizing its great value, 
and commending it heartily to the notice of our readers. 

Dr. Green states with great clearness the main points at issue 
about the canon of the Old Testament; and this feature of his book 
will make it specially useful to students whose knowledge of this 
subject is as yet small. 

There is an excellent summary of the testimony which the Bible 
itself contains as to the character and use of the first part of the 
canon, the law of Moses (pp. 11-17); and it is pointed out with 
justice that much which has been written lately about the later parts 
of the canon has been vitiated by critics failing to allow for the fact 
that the books from the time when they were composed claimed to 
be, and were regarded as being, of a sacred character (pp. 26-36). 

Dr. Green quotes the well-known passage in Josephus! about the 
Jewish books, and defends at some length the statement that no 
addition was made to the Old Testament Scriptures after B.c. 425. 
The strongest part of his book is that which contains acute and 
accurate criticisms on the contention of some critics, of whom 
Dr. Green has selected Dr. Driver as a representative, that the 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, and 
some of the Psalms, are all later than that date (pp. 37-78). The 
treatment of the critical and historical questions connected with the 
Book of Daniel (pp. 56-77) is particularly able and good. 

The view that the threefold division of the Old Testament 
Scriptures depends upon the official status of the writers is adopted 
by Dr. Green. Thus: 

‘Moses, as the great legislator and founder of the Old Testament 
dispensation, occupied a unique position, and his books appropriately 
stand by themselves in the first place. 

‘Then follow in the second place the prophets, a distinct order of 
men, universally recognized as such, the immediate messengers of God 
to the people to declare His will and purposes to them for their guidance, 
instruction, and admonition. Their writings are of two kinds, historical 
and prophetical. In the former they trace the hand of God in His past 
dealings ; in the latter they deliver the messages with which they have 
been charged. ... 

‘ Finally, the third division comprises the writings of inspired men, 
who were not prophets in the technical and official sense. David was 
gifted with divine inspiration, and the Psalms composed by him contain 
Messianic predictions ; but he held the office of a king, not of a prophet. 
So with Solomon. Asaph and the sons of Korah were inspired singers, 
whose function was to lead the devotional worship of the temple ; they 
were not officially prophets. Consequently the writings of David, 
Solomon, Asaph, and the sons of Korah properly stand not among those 
of the prophets, but with the K’thubhim’ (pp. 80-1). 


In reply to strictures sometimes made upon this theory on the 
ground of Daniel being placed among the ‘writings’ and Amos 


1 Josephus, C. AP. i. 8. 
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among the ‘ prophets,’ Dr. Green points out that while Daniel ‘had 
the prophetic gift in a most extra-ordinary degree,’ ‘he did not hold 
the prophetic office ;’ and that the ‘call of Jehovah’ ‘ made’ Amos 
‘a prophet, though he was not one before’ (p. 85). 

Dr. Green maintains that the Old Testament Scriptures were 
collected in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (pp. 93-118), that the 
present Hebrew books are those which formed the Jewish canon 
(pp. 119-40), the canon used by our Lord and His apostles (pp. 141- 
156), and the historical canon of the Christian Church (pp. 157-94). 
His treatment of these subjects does not appear to us to be so strong 
as the early parts of the book. We do not think he allows sufficiently 
for the possibility that there may have been in the Jewish Church 
a period in which the sacred books were appealed to and used, but 
in which no very systematic list of books had been authoritatively 
drawn up, parallel to the period in the earliest centuries of the 
Christian Church. He underrates the difficulties which there are in 
estimating the relation between the proto-canonical and deutero- 
canonical books. His chapter on the ‘internal evidence’ by which 
the ‘apocrypha’ is ‘condemned’ (pp. 195-200) strikes us as failing 
to be adequate. He seems to us much less at home in the history 
of the Christian Church and the writings of the Fathers and later 
Christian writers than he is in the Old Testament. 

In spite of some weak points, we have to thank Dr. Green for 
adding to his other writings this learned, clear, and trustworthy 
book. 


P.S.—Since the above notice was in print, we have heard with 
deep regret of the death of Dr. Green, which occurred on February ro. 
Our regret is increased by our sense of the grave issues involved in 
the present controversies about the criticism of the Old Testament. 
We can ill afford to lose a scholar who has shown himself so signally 
able to meet the critics of the predominant school of thought on 
their own ground. It is indeed much that he has left behind him 
books of solid value which will continue to be of great service to 
the cause of truth. In the controversies which have, as yet, in 
spite of the confident assertions of some of the critics, only begun, 
his help will be sorely missed. 


Etudes @histoire religieuse. Les Missions Anglicanes. Par le P. 
RaGEy, Mariste. Ouvrage précédé d’une Lettre-Préface de 
Mgr. LE Roy, Evéque titulaire d’Alinda, Supérieur général de 
la Congrégation du Saint-Esprit et du Saint-Coeur de Marie. 
(Paris: Librairie Blond et Barral, 1900.) 

Tus book is the work of a writer who does not disguise the fact that 

he considers the position of the Church of England to be untenable. 

‘Since the publication of the Bull Afostolice Cure,’ he says, ‘ it is 

impossible for us to regard the Anglican ministers as priests without 

ceasing to be Catholic’ (p. 42). ‘The Anglican missionaries are all 
schismatics and heretics’ (p. 110). ‘To be separated from Peter is 
to be separated from the Church. The Anglicans, to whatever party 
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they may belong, are separated from Peter’ (pp. 172-3). He places 
at the end of his book an appeal for prayer for the conversion of 
England (pp. 210-21). 

This fact makes it the more remarkable that he has been at the 
trouble to compile a great deal of information about the foreign 
missions of the English Church and to present it in an attractive 
form. ‘There are clear descriptions of the organization and work of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, 
and other associations, evidently based upon the official publications 
of these societies. The various missionary colleges are briefly referred 
to, and there are somewhat fuller accounts of that at Dorchester and 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission. There are some particulars 
about the work of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta and the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist. That the author has consulted trustworthy 
authorities may be seen from his references to the various periodicals 
published by the missionary societies, the Guardian, the Church 
Times, the Official Year-Book of the Church of England, and Mr. 
Eugene Stock’s History of the Church Misstonary Society, as well as 
to other less reliable sources. 

It appears to have been Pére Ragey’s aim to bring home to clergy 
and laity in France the real magnitude of the missionary work which 
is carried on by the Church of England and the earnestness and self- 
sacrifice by which much of it is animated. That, from his point of 
view, the work is necessarily characterized by misplaced energy and 
devotion has not prevented him from paying a very generous tribute 
to its reality and strength. 

We have noticed one or two mistakes in matters of detail in Zes 
Missions Anglicanes. For the most part, the care and accuracy 
shown in it are very commendable. 

The Encyclical Satis cognitum and the Bull Afostolice Cure have 
interposed formidable hindrances to the reunion of Western 
Christendom. A great work is still open to those who will spread 
accurate knowledge of the doings and the spirit of the divided parts 
of the Catholic Church of Christ. In spite of what we believe to be 
his misconception of our position as English Churchmen, we are 
able to thank Pére Ragey for his share in this work. 

We recognize that Les Missions Anglicanes is a reproduction, 
with very considerable additions, of two articles which appeared in 
the numbers of Z’ Université Catholique for April and May, 1899. 

The introductory letter by Monseigneur Le Roy fails to dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between the missions of the Church of England 
and those of the Presbyterian and other dissenting bodies. But it 
shows that the writer has observed, not without appreciation, mis- 
sionary work outside his own communion. Thus, he writes to the 
author of the book : 


‘That of which you write, I have seen. I have seen all the societies 
established for the diffysion of the Protestant faith at work in the world. 
I have seen the missionary papers and journals issued for all ages, all 
kinds of people, and all countries. I have seen the books of religion, 
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history, and philology, published gratuitously by the societies established 
for this aim, distributed among the poor, and aiding the work of the 
missionaries. I have seen, further, various preachers, clergymen, 
teachers, doctors, deaconesses, helpers of every kind, toiling with zeal 
and conviction, building, travelling, teaching, writing, working, most of 
all when the Catholic Church stands before them. Without doubt, 
among the Protestants, the work of a missionary is a career, a good 
career, in short, which allows of giving course to zeal in honouring and 
rewarding it. With the treatrnent which he receives, the Protestant 
missionary can make a comfortable life for himself, bring up his family, 
and secure easy retirement for his old age. This is one of the differences 
which distinguish him from the Catholic missionary, and many find 
that this difference is substantial. But it is no less certain that his 
devotion is real, his success often marked, and his money well earned’ 
(pp. 1-2). 

There is another side to the picture of comfort which is here 
painted, and Pére Ragey does not ignore this other side in his book. 
But, even with the qualifications which Monseigneur Le Roy makes, 
his testimony to the earnestness of English missionaries and the real 
work done by them may be commended to the notice of some recent 
critics of missions. 


Idealism and Theology: a Study of Presuppositions. By CHARLES 
F. p’Arcy, B.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1899.) 


READERS who intend to profit by the perusal of this book—the 
Donnellan Lectures for 1897—-8—must be prepared for a serious 
piece of work. Prebendary d’Arcy’s clear and vigorous style, and 
the careful and systematic arrangement of his materials, do much to 
lessen the difficulty which is necessarily connected with the con- 
sideration of the profound subjects with which his book deals; but, 
in spite of all the help that can thus be given to a reader, /dealism 
and Theology exacts close attention and real study. To those who 
will give it the time and thought which it deserves to receive, it will, 
we believe, prove a very helpful book. It is marked, in a high 
degree, by ability and knowledge and judgment. 

A striking comparison underlies the lectures between the assertion 
of Christian dogma by the realization of the presuppositions of 
Christian consciousness and experience, and the formation of a true 
philosophy by realizing the presuppositions of natural thought and 
life. ‘Theology and philosophy alike find certain facts, and have to 
determine how the facts are to be accounted for. 

In pursuing this line of thought, Prebendary d’Arcy shows how 
the examination of materialism and the consequent discovery of its 
defects as a system lead to idealism; and how idealism, as it is 
commonly understood, fails to be satisfactory. Human experience 
asserts the existence of the universe and of that multitude of persons, 
the consideration of which ultimately runs up into the demand for 
God as the One who has always had experience of nature, and the 
Christian idea of God as the One who is more than personal, as well 
as the existence of the ego or self. The processes of idealism call 
for the recognition of human free will, limited by the will of God 
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expressed in nature, the will of other finite beings, and the deve- 
lopment of character in the self which has resulted from past acts of 
free will. The nearest approach to a solution of the relation of free 
will to destiny and of the problem of the existence of evil, is to be 
found in the thought of a God who is both personal and super- 
personal, and in whom there is ultimate and complete unity. 

Thus, ‘the presuppositions on which philosophy is driven back 
are identical with those which underlie Christian Theology’ (p. 254). 
It is not indeed the case ‘that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
proved by philosophy’ (p. 255). Asa Christian doctrine, it depends 
upon and is due to the revelation which has been made by Christ. 
But it is true, also, that a proper consideration of the problems of 
philosophy leads to a view of the Divine Being which is essentially 
identical with the Christian belief. 

Prebendary d’Arcy is evidently greatly indebted to the writings 
of, among others, Kant, Hegel, Lotze, and the late Professor T. H. 
Green. He mentions in his preface (p. vii) the help he has received 
from Professor Seth’s Hegelianism and Fersonality, Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, and Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. In 
using to the full the work of previous writers, he has remained in- 
dependent of them and conscious of their limitations. He has thus 
been able to avoid some mistakes into which recent accomplished 
writers have fallen. For instance, he finds the analogy to the creation 
and inhabiting of nature by God not, as Mr. Illingworth! and Pro- 
fessor Bruce,” in the soul dwelling in the body, but in the ego 
creating and inhabiting its own experience (pp. 157-8). He has, 
moreover, been able to preserve a due balance in the highly im- 
portant matter of the Immanence and Transcendence of God; and 
in asserting and emphasizing His Immanence, to avoid the false 
positions of some eighteenth-century Anglican divines without failing, 
as not a few have failed of late years, to allow for the co-ordinate 
truth of His Transcendence. 

A valuable passage is that on the Incarnation : 


‘Christianity holds that Christ is a Divine Person in a unique sense, 
that He is One with the universal Father, and Himself universal in His 
relation to creation at large. Now this doctrine demands as its pre- 
suppositions precisely the conceptions of the Divine Nature and of Divine 
immanence which we have found to be implied in human experience and 
in the history of creation as revealed by science. Only here the personal 
character of the interference is fully revealed. In all the great epochs 
of cosmic history can be discerned the intervention of some creative 
power. That power is personal, we have seen reason to believe. Each 
intervention has the effect of lifting creation a stage higher in the scale 
of being. From motion to life, from life to consciousness. At last, in 
the very focus of human history, appears a Person who in character, in 
the circumstances of His career, in His moral influence, in the univer- 
sality of his relation to mankind, in the meaning which He imparts to 
human life, in the position which He professedly, as well as actually, 
holds with regard to the kingdom of the good, is absolutely unique, a 


1 Illingworth, Divine Immanence, pp. 72-3. 
2 Bruce, Zhe Providential Order, pp. 58-9. 
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miracle among men. Here is another turning-point in the course of 
development. How are we to regard it? Surely, it is the work of the 
same personal agent which operated at the other epochs. And since 
the peculiarity of the case consists in the fact that a miraculous Person 
has appeared whose life has universal significance with a view to the 
realization of the kingdom of the good, the inevitable conclusion must be 
that it is He, Himself’ (pp. 160-1). 


Philosophical inquiries such as those in the book before us are 
never without their dangers. There are grave risks of being led 
away by the love of speculation; the fascinating influence of un- 
checked a priori thought; and a sense that the human intellect, 
because it can do so much, is practically unlimited in its powers. 
Prebendary d’Arcy seems to us to have exercised that strong restraint 
which can never be easy to a gifted mind, while it is a necessary 
condition of really useful work. 


Papers and Essays. By the late Rev. Georce WILLIAM GENT, 
M.A., sometime Principal of St. David’s College, Iampeter. 
Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY Burn, B.D. With Memoir 
by the Right Rev. Epwarp Stuart Tacsot, D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester. (London: S.P.C.K. 1899.) 

Tuis little volume has a pathetic interest because it contains the 

writings of one whose sudden death on May 8, 1898, was a serious 

blow to the Church both in England and Wales. Mr. Gent had a 

splendid record of good and useful work, and had shown great 

ability as a teacher and an influencer of men’s characters, and his 
death seemed to come at the moment when the Church could least 
afford to spare him. His thorough mastery of the questions which 
concern Elementary Education, and his vigorous championship of the 

Church in Wales, for which his appointment to Lampeter augured 

still greater things, made him such a man as the Church wants for 

defence work, and for securing her rights to teach her own children 
the faith of their fathers. One has only to recall Mr. Gent’s con- 
nexion with Llandovery School, Keble College, St. Mark’s College, 

Chelsea, and the London School Board, to understand his qualifica- 

tions to lead Churchmen in educational matters, while his being chosen 

Rural Dean by the clergy of Chelsea is a sufficient guarantee of his 

thoroughness in Church principles. The Preface and Memoir pre- 

fixed to this collection of Papers and Essays emphasize certain points 

in Mr. Gent’s character which will help to illustrate his power as a 

guide of men. For example, Mr. Burn points out (1) his respect for 

individuality even in a child, (2) his belief in the goodness of human 

nature, (3) his optimism, and (4) his sense of humour; and a 

remark of Mr. Gent’s that ‘ depression of spirits was quite as catching 

as the plague, and nearly as fatal’ (pp. viii, 1x), will serve to show how 
capable he was of getting through great quantities of work without 
appearing to feel the strain. The Bishop of Rochester, under whom 

Mr. Gent worked as tutor of Keble College, points out his ‘ excellence 

and thoroughness in each task,’ his ‘strong sense, clear thought, 

candour, and good: judgment,’ and selects ‘ dutifulness’ (p. xiii) as 
the marked feature of his life work, together with his ‘ grip on truth,’ 
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his ‘ uprightness and disinterestedness of character and judgment’ 
(p. xiv), tracing it back to its source in his ‘patient self-discipline’ 
and ‘constant self-control in small things’ (p. xvi). From sucha 
character we expect strong and thorough Church teaching, and we 
get it in these papers and essays, and that without any exaggeration 
or waste of mere rhetoric. The nine lectures on the Church (pp. 
I-59) are first-rate for those who know something already of the 
facts ; for they are not elementary, but are full of thoughtful sug- 
gestions, and deal only with certain leading points. For example, 
the thought of an. in Christianity as ‘demanding for its 
expression a Church’ (p. 7) ; the place of the Greeks and the Romans 
in the revelation of Divine truth to the world (pp. 10, 11) ; the 
importance of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus as centres of work 
in Apostolic missions (pp. 18, 19, 20); and the development of 
doctrine, organization, and liturgical worship in the first age of the 
Church (Lecture V.), are not the commonplace ideas of Church 
history. Probably it will be held that Lecture VII., which deals 
with ‘the Churches of the West,’ is the best of the series, but all are 
suggestive and full of interest, and might well be issued as a separate 
tract by the S.P.C.K. These lectures are followed by four admirable 
articles (reprinted from the Guardian, 1893) dealing with the Church 
in Wales and the ‘Suspensory Bill ;’ the arguments put forward 
against the unfairness and folly of that measure are clear and con- 
vincing, and may at any time be employed for purposes of Church 
defence. The next two papers deal with the Church and Elementary 
Education ; the former is perhaps not so helpful as the latter ; for 
it does not appear to give any practical answer to the question, 
What can be done for Church children in Board Schools? to which 
the obvious answer, of course, is, Abolish the Cowper-Temple clause, 
by which the use of any catechism or distinctive formulary is 
forbidden in rate-supported schools. The latter paper (which was 
read at the Grindelwald Conference in 1895) is much more valuable, 
because it exposes the State’s endowment of Undenominationalism, 
and urges that the Denominational principle should be recognized 
in all schools (pp. 110-12 are excellent), while it claims for all schools 
a share of the rates, or the allotment of his rate by the ratepayer to 
any particular school ; but Mr. Gent said he would be content if the 
State would undertake the whole cot of the teachers’ salaries. This 
paper too would form a most useful tract if it were printed separately 
and circulated by the National Society. We must not do more than 
mention two other papers in this volume, viz. that on the Study of 
Holy Scripture (pp. 171-84), and another on the Office for Holy 
Communion. It is cheering to read : 


‘I do not myself ever feel inclined to play the alarmist about the 
Higher Criticism. We can leave the experts to fight out the questions 
at issue, just as a generation ago they fought out, to the entire advan- 
tage of the orthodox side, the question of the authorship of St. John’s 
Gospel. There are already signs that reaction is near at hand also in 
Old Testament criticism, and “that the traditional view of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is likely after all to hold its own’ (pp. 182-3). 


VOL. L.—NO. XCIX, R 
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The lecture on the Liturgy contains much that is both useful and 
suggestive, but the critical knowledge, e.g. on the Invocation (p. 187), 
and the origin of Gallican Christianity (p. 189), is scarcely up to 
modern requirements. There are other papers of a devotional and 
theological character which exhibit the same conscientiousness and 
power of dealing with spiritual difficulties ; there is a manly tone in 
them all. 


A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.C.-70 A.D. 
By SHAILER Matuews, A.M., Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899.) 

Tuts volume forms one of a series of New Testament Handbooks, 

edited by Professor Shailer Mathews, of which two or three have 

already appeared. The purpose is excellent, viz. to present briefly 
and intelligently the results of the scientific study of the New 

Testament ; and the list of writers promises well for the theological 

student’s information, and the price is moderate, viz. 3s. 6¢. The 

volume before us has a clear and handy map illustrating the period, 
some genealogical tables, and a good table of Contents and an Index, 
and the text has marginal notes marking the subject of each para- 
graph. Asa book of reference it is everything that one can desire, 
for the chief authorities for each chapter are indicated, showing that 
the writer has used the latest materials to hand, and the references 
to Josephus’s writings, to the Books of Maccabees, and to the Biblical 
texts are carefully given, so that every statement can be verified. 
The result, on the whole, is that the reader feels the historical 
accuracy of what is written, but there is little or no room for senti- 
ment. It isa conglomeration of facts arranged lucidly and scienti- 
fically, but no one would call the book interesting. It is too much 
compressed for that, and therefore it suggests ‘cram’ rather than 
instruction. Probably the character of the period has much to do 
with this effect, because the moment that one leaves the Bible 
narrative, the history of the Jews appears to lose its romance, and to 
become a series of intrigues and factions and warrings, which obscure 
the religious character of the chosen people. While therefore here 
and there, at intervals, the Messianic hope and the desire for the 
Kingdom of God come to the surface, yet practically the reader’s 
mind is occupied with watching the development of a strong patriotic 
spirit struggling for freedom with the many conquerors and oppressors 
of Israel, and being again and again subjected to a great dominant 
power which now favours, now represses, the attempt to foster the 
religious life of the nation. The period of Jewish history which 
follows the conquests of Alexander, and concludes with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, is rightly receiving much attention 
from theologians at the present time. There are so many questions 
arising with regard to the completion of the Old Testament Canon 
and the chronology of the first age of the Christian Church, that it 
is desirable to have the whole of the evidence reviewed ; and we 
need not be afraid of the ultimate result of such investigation, though 
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we cannot as yet endorse the modern view that Daniel is a pro- 
duction of the era of Antiochus Epiphanes (p. 20), nor the idea of 
our author that the ministry of Christ ‘lasted about sixteen or 
eighteen months’ (p. 173, #.). It is no doubt valuable to survey 
the history of the Jews under the Roman government from the 
political side, and to know what the relations of the Herods were to 
the procurators, and to watch the impotence of the highpriests when 
a Syrian and afterwards a Roman garrison occupied the castle of 
Antonia ; but we want to know much more than the political con- 
dition of things, and our author appears to keep out of sight as much 
as he can the Gospel view of New Testament times. It is useful, 
perhaps, but hardly satisfactory, and we feel sure that great injustice 
is done by such treatment to the religious character of the Jews. 
Our author’s view likewise of Christ Himself is far removed from 
our conception of His character and work. It suggests a Socinian 
estimate of Him. We cannot believe that (1) 


‘the first steps in the actual Messianic movement which bears his name 
were not taken by him. In fact, up to the very beginning of his public 
career he appears to have had no suspicion that his sense of Divine 
Sonship would necessitate the abandonment of his quiet life in Nazareth’ 
(p. 170). 

Or that (2) 


‘his awakening was occasioned by John the Baptist,’ and ‘in the very 
water his duty burst upon him like a voice from God’ (pp. 170, 171). 


Apparently, this Messiah had no Divine pre-existence nor Divine 
foreknowledge. We cannot imagine one who believed in the true 
Divinity of the Christ writing thus: ‘And then on the Sunday after 
the Friday on which Jesus had been buried began a series of experi- 
ences, which, were they not well attested, it would be impossible to 
believe’ (p. 179). It can be imagined that, after this, the writer 
does not exhibit any degree of enthusiasm for the growth of the 
Christian Church. In truth, chap. xiii, entitled ‘The Messianic 
Hope and Jesus the Messiah,’ is quite the least satisfactory in the 
book ; for it is full of critical blunders, and it tries to ignore the 
evidence of St. John’s Gospel. But if the student will take this 
chapter for what it is worth, and make use of the information pro- 
vided elsewhere, especially about such points as Hellenistic influence 
upon Judaism, the rise of the sects (e.g. Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Essenes), the importance of the Chasidim, the growth of the San- 
hedrim, and the family history of the Asmoneans and the Herods, 
he will gain much help. Not that these points have not been treated 
of fully in other books, but that they are to be found here in a 
compendious form, and make part of the general history. We do 
not know that we have seen anywhere the romantic history of Herod 
Agrippa I. so clearly told (pp. 183-7) ; indeed, all the Herods receive 
more than their share of attention, while the account of the pro- 
curators is somewhat meagre. We recommend the volume, but it 
requires to be used with caution wherever religious truths are con- 
cerned. Mr. Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading, part ii., section v., 
R2 
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which deals with the same period (the Maccabean uprising), and 
adopts the same standpoint in regard to the Old Testament Canon, 
would be much more attractive to the general reader. 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. 
By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
the United Presbyterian Theological College, Edinburgh. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1899.) 

Tue three lectures contained in this volume were originally prepared 

for the Mansfield Summer School, Oxford, 1894, and were after- 

wards delivered as the Morgan Lectures in the Theological Seminary 
of Auburn, in the State of New York, 1897. They deal with the 
progress of early Christianity in a somewhat novel way. The first 
lecture is an inquiry into the numerical strength of the Christians in 
the Roman Empire during the first three centuries ; the second 
deals with the social status of Christians during the same period ; 
while the third draws out the influence of Christianity upon Pagan 
thought and literature until the Empire had become Christian and 
the power of Paganism collapsed before the Church. The lectures 
are well worth reading, for the evidence is admirably handled, and 
many new and unexpected points are adduced, so much so that the 
common ideas about the social status and influence of the Church 
are quite overthrown, and the low estimate which Gibbon formed 
of Christianity is refuted. Of course, the Professor has to go over 
much old ground, and he is largely indebted to the labours of 

Bishop Lightfoot, Professor Ramsay, Von Schultze, Harnack, and 

others ; but the testimony which he has been able to draw from the 

Catacombs, with the aid of De Rossi’s researches, has quite esta- 

blished both the large proportion of Christians to the whole popu- 

lation of Rome and the important place that they must have held in 
polite society. The third lecture is still more interesting than the 
two former, for the arguments founded upon the character of 
the Apologists, upon the opposition of heathen writers like Celsus, 
upon the philosophical nature of Gnosticism, upon the manifest 
revival of Paganism in the second century, together with the Isis- 
cult and the Mithras-worship, and the mysteries which borrowed 
from the language and worship of the Church, especially in the 
caricaturing of the two Sacraments, and upon neo-Platonism as an 
attempt to counteract the growing influence of the Gospel, are 
thoroughly convincing. We do not know of any book in which so 
many thoughtful suggestions respecting the first three centuries are 
brought together. Dr. Orr acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. 
C. Bigg’s Christian Platonists and other modern writers, but it is 
plain that he has examined the original authorities for himself, and 
references are fully given throughout. We shall hope that the 
lecturer may see fit to pursue his inquiries yet further, for he appears 
to have more material in reserve, and has indicated certain lines of 
thought which have not been dealt with hitherto (p. 222). If he 
does so, we would recommend him—(1) to carefully revise his notes, 
especially the names of the authors referred to ; and (2) to omit the 
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rather needless headings of the lectures, viz. ‘laterally,’ ‘ vertically,’ 
and ‘ penetratively.’ The book has a good index, and a frontispiece 
exhibiting inscriptions on the tombs of the Acilii from the Catacomb 
of Priscilla, with a note thereupon at the end of the volume. 


Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt: Essays and Addresses in Aid 
of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and Consolatory Religion. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER H. Craururp, M.A. (London: James 
Clarke and Co., 1897.) 


Tue object of this volume, we are told, is ‘to give some real and 
adequate guidance to honest religious inquirers,’ that is, to those who 
feel the need of religion but who cannot accept any of the con- 
ventional forms of it. The motto of the book is a saying of Professor 
J. R. Seeley, viz. ‘Conventionalism is in all departments the opposite 
of Religion.’ The volume serves as a supplement to Mr. Craufurd’s 
_ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life. The point of view from which he 
now writes is that of a ‘free but distinctively Christian thought ;’ he 
rejects conventionalism, but not ‘real and deep reverence for the 
fundamental ideas of the great Founder of our religion’ (pp. v, vi). 
We shall see presently how far Mr. Craufurd maintains such 
‘reverence for the fundamental ideas’ of the Gospel. There are in 
this volume four shorter addresses (pp. 1-118)—viz. ‘Some Advice 
to Agnostics,’ ‘St. Paul in the Third Heaven,’ ‘Watchman, what of 
the Night?’ and the ‘ Unwisdom of Secularism ;’ and there follows 
an Essay on the present state of religious thought in Great Britain. 
Mr. Craufurd is, apparently, still a clergyman of the Church of 
England, as his name appears in Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
1899; but it is quite evident that he would reckon himself rather as 
a disciple of the late Dr. James Martineau. He is also a strong 
admirer of Professor J. R. Seeley, from whom he quotes in the 
Preface (pp. vi, vii, viii), and with him he employs ‘the word religion 
in a very wide sense,’ and regards as ‘indispensable’ the ‘ necessity of 
faith in God and in a future life beyond the grave’ (pp. vi and viii) ; 
but it is difficult to gather what besides he would include among 
‘the fundamental ideas of the great Founder of our religion’ (p. vi) ; 
certainly not the Divine Personality of the Saviour, nor a visible 
Kingdom founded upon the faith of the Son of God, if we may judge 
by his estimate of St. Paul’s teaching : 


‘St. Paul appears to have perceived clearly that an enduring and 
universal religion must be founded on love, not on knowledge, on the 
soul, not on the understanding, on man’s native primal faiths, not on his 
acquired formulas, on admiration and awe, not on external miracles, on 
that which is common, not on that which is peculiar, on the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, not on the provincial 
scintillations of ecclesiastical councils. The wide extent of the great 
Roman Empire seemed to clamour for a religion broad as the heart of 
man. And Paul thought that this might be found in a religion of love 


or sympathy’ (pp. 49, 50). 


One would suppose from such a summary of St. Paul’s teaching that 
* the Son of God,’ ‘the Church of the living God,’ ‘the resurrection 
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from the dead,’ and ‘the communion of the Holy Ghost,’! to say 
nothing of the Incarnation, were not among ‘the fundamental ideas’ 
of the Christian religion. The truth is that Mr. Craufurd regards 
Christianity as the best form of altruism, and argues that the love of 
man, not the love of God, is the foundation of religion, and that the 
kingdom of God is merely ‘the reign of righteousness, justice, and 
mercy,’ not an organised society (pp. 106-110), and that our Lord’s 
compassion towards the bodies of men was more important than the 
medicine of their souls (p. 111). Now, this loss of fundamental 
truth, and this patronizing of Christ and Christianity, have led Mr. 
Craufurd into a kind of irreverence which is distressing to those who 
hold the truth in sincerity, for he indulges in frequent adaptations of 
Holy Scripture to secular things in a manner that is quite repulsive 
(pp. 34, 51, 67); he misrepresents not only St. Paul but also the 
Sermon on the Mount (pp. 39, 40, and 105), and ‘the blessed sim- 
plicity of the old religion of Jesus,’ as if St. John xiv. 6 did not 
involve the doctrine of the Mediator (pp. 56, 57); he also flippantly 
joins together the saints of the Bible with modern writers in a way 
which the latter would be the first to discountenance, e.g. St. Thomas 
and Frederick Robertson (p. 8), St. Paul and James Hinton (p. 42), 
St. John Baptist and Carlyle (p. 82), and classifies ‘ Jesus’ with 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Carlyle, and Emerson in a way that is really 
painful (p. 62). Mr. Craufurd has very little to offer us that is 
valuable, for he indulges in rhapsodies more than arguments, flying 
about from one emotional thought to another, and giving us little 
that is solid or convincing. This is specially true of the address on 
‘St. Paul in the Third Heaven,’ which he takes to mean a mystical 
rapture of some kind, not an actual incident. He has indeed some 
useful remarks about Evolution—viz. ‘It does not do away with the 
necessity for God. Evolution is a method, and not a cause’ (p. 69) ; 
but his advice to Agnostics (pp. 24, 25) does not lead to any positive 
result, nor does his address upon Secularism (¢.e. Utilitarianism) 
strike us as convincing, though it is better and more practical than 
the others. We hold that the simple faith and practice of the 
Church would do more in the long run with Secularism than any 
quantity of argument, and that Divine Worship is a powerful remedy 
against Materialism; but Mr. Craufurd’s animus against Ecclesi- 
asticism will not allow him to advocate these. We have not space 
to examine in detail the ‘ Essay on Religious Thought,’ but we note 
that Emerson, Browning, and Martineau are Mr. Craufurd’s chief 
counsellors, and that his estimate of the Church of England and her 
bishops is as one-sided and flippant as we should expect from what 
has been already said. He has a special bitterness against the High 
Church party, and scoffs at their teaching about the Sacraments ; he 
pats the Broad Churchmen on the back, but it is only because they 
are ready to relax any insistence upon distinctive doctrines, and it is 
evident that Mr. Craufurd’s place is outside the Church of England ; 
for, as he says, ‘All external churches and all formal creeds might 
now be destrbyed, and yet true religion would live on. God’s best 


1 Rom. i. 45 1 Tims. il. 153 2 Cor, xiii. 34. 
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Bible is effectually inscribed on “the fleshy tables of our hearts”’ 
(p. 355). ‘Theism,’ not historic Christianity, is what he postulates. 
After all this, we wonder how he can say that he maintains a ‘real 
and deep reverence for the fundamental ideas of the great Founder 
of our religion’ (p. vi); for the claim to be ‘equal with God,’ to 
establish a kingdom upon earth, to reveal the Father to us, and to 
send the Comforter, are, if we may believe the Scriptures, ‘funda- 
mental ideas,’ nay, the express purpose of the Incarnation. This 
volume is not consistent with ‘the Office and Work of a Priest in 
the Church of God.’ 


The Spirit of Watchfulness, and other Sermons. By T. T. Carter, 
M.A., Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1899.) 


THESE sermons were taken down at the time of their delivery, and 
have been prepared for the press, only in an abbreviated form. Like 
all other writings of the venerable Warden of Clewer, these sermons 
exhibit a wonderful beauty of thought, persuasiveness of manner, ripe 
experience in dealing with the needs of human souls, and an accu- 
racy of theological statement, along with an intense personal faith in 
the things of God. It is not in the power of many preachers to 
make dogma attractive, but the late Dr. Liddon was one such, and 
Canon Carter is another ; the one did it by a wealth of illustration 
and his golden-mouthed eloquence, the other does it so simply, 
quietly, and naturally that he convinces the hearer or reader of the 
truth of it. Perhaps John Keble had the art of doing this more than 
any one. In the Christmas sermon, ‘ The Blessing of Peace,’ Canon 
Carter deals with (1) the union of the Divine and human natures in 
the one Person of our Lord, (2) the reconciliation with God through 
forgiveness of sins in Him, and (3) the newness of spirit which 
comes by His indwelling in us ; and yet we do not feel that we are 
reading a theological treatise, but listening to a devotional and 
practical meditation. So, again, in a sermon for Lent, ‘The Work 
of Love,’ founded upon the parable of the ‘two debtors’ in Simon’s 
house (St. Luke vii. 42), while we have a masterly exposition of the 
forgiveness of sins, in which the effect of the Divine mercy upon the 
guilty soul, and upon the punishment which follows sin, is finely 
worked out, yet the treatment is not merely theological but stirring 
and impressive. The sermons on ‘The Glory of the Blessed,’ 
‘Love’s Truest Purity’ (Nativity of the Blessed Virgin), and ‘The 
Consciousness of the Unseen’ (St. Michael and All Angels), may be 
cited for their beauty of thought ; while two Easter sermons, ‘ Chris- 
tian Intercourse’ (the Walk to Emmaus) and ‘Union through the 
Holy Eucharist,’ are full of helpful and persuasive teaching about 
spiritual things. The whole series is out of the common, and very 
refreshing in these days of controversy. We gladly recommend the 
volume for devotional reading. 
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Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. A Biographical 
Sketch. By his Son, ARTHUR MiLMAN, M.A., LL.D. With 
Portraits. (London: John Murray, 1900.) 








Most appropriate in every respect is this sketch of Dean Milman. 
Filial piety has given to the portrait the touch of reverence without 
any excessive words. The modern custom of hasty publication 
after the death of the subject of the biography has been avoided, 
wisely, as we hold. The book is neither too long nor too short, and 
the whole tone of the biographer is in harmony with the steady 
quiet loyalty to the Church of England which marked the life both 
of the Dean and of the best Churchmen of his day. We cannot 
think what has been left undone in this excellent piece of work to 
‘revive the memory of a character of singular simplicity and sincerity, 
of one who with many friends had few enemies—even those who differed 
most from him in opinion admired his straightforward honesty, admitted 
his personal attraction—of a man whose one aim and object was to 
follow after truth through good report and evil, if haply he might 
find it.’ 
This is both just and true, and his son, who dedicates his record to 
the memory of both his parents, says, ‘I may not say more, I cannot 
say less’ (p.2). ‘The illustrations include a frontispiece of Mr. Milman 
from a water-colour drawing by F. Cruickshank in 1839, a represen- 
tation of a sketch of Mrs. Milman by Lady Eastlake, and a portrait 
of Milman as Dean of St. Paul’s from a picture by Mr. Watts. 
Henry Hart Milman was born in 1791, in Westminster, and after 
school days under Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich, and Goodall 
and Keate at Eton, he entered at Brasenose in 1810. His career at 
Oxford was brilliant, but to the world et large his claim is to be 
regarded in his earlier ministerial life as the poet priest who wrote, 
‘Ride on! ride on in majesty,’ ‘When our heads are bowed with 
woe,’ and that dramatic poem of many beauties which he based 
upon part of the history of St. Margaret, and published in 1822 as 
Professor of Poetry under the title of Zhe Martyr of Antioch. 
This beautiful composition, to which Mr. Milman makes some 
allusions (pp. 57, 62, 123), is known by reason of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s musical setting, and to readers of Church history from 
Dr. Bright’s quotation of a passage from it as a fine example of the 
language justified by the doctrine of the hypostatic union.' But we 
should be giad by our remarks to spread the knowledge of it wider, 
because of its theological value as well as on account of the grandeur 
and dignity of many of the fine passages which abound init. It 
was in 1824 that Milman married Mary Anne Cockell, who made 
the poetry of life reality to him (p. 71). Her 
‘regular features and fine figure were animated bya gentle dignity. Her 
ready sympathy and singular sweetness of disposition, to which all harsh 
judgments seemed strange and improbable, won her many friends, high- 
born, accomplished, or homely. She was one of those whose name was 
rarely mentiqned without the prefix “dear.” Unaffected piety, without 
any profession, made bright a life to which all things grave and beautiful 


1 History of the Church, p. 314. 
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were matters of enjoyment, something to be thankful for. A complete 
congruity of sentiment made her entire devotion to her husband not less 
perfect, because it was inevitable’ (p. 71). 


That description is not only a delightful passage about a good 
woman, but it is also an example of that reverential way of speaking 
about parents which we have nowadays in some respects to call with 
regret old-fashioned. We need not enlarge upon Milman’s con- 
nexion with the Quarterly Review, beyond repeating the ‘ final word” 
of his biographer upon a bygone controversy, that his name was not 
the correct answer to Lord Byron’s question, ‘Who killed John 
Keats?’ (p. 80.) But his articles for that Review embraced a wide 
variety of matter, critical, literary, biographical, historical. The outcry 
which was raised against the History of the Jews upon its appearance, 
as being an attempt to introduce German scepticism and the like, is a 
reminder how far we have travelled since the twenties (p. 83). In 
1835 Milman becamerector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to which was 
then attached a prebendal stall in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter. 
Here he remained for fifteen years, the most laborious period of 
his life. At the beating of the bounds of this vast parish the autho- 
rities are said to have proceeded in a boat up the Serpentine, and a 
description of its streets and alleys has now been rendered into 
ancient history by the work of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
missioners (p. 138). The History of Christianity was the chief but 
by no means the sole literary work of this period (p. 143), which was 
a time also of some keen domestic bereavements (p. 164). In 1849 
he was nominated by Lord John Russell to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, in succession to Bishop Copleston, and the appointment 
‘honestly delighted’ Macaulay among others, ‘as much as if a good 
legacy had been left’ him, he said (p. 171). At this point of the 
narrative Mr. Milman introduces some examples of his father’s corre- 
spondence, the courteous, formal, scholarly letters of the olden time, 
which reprove our hurried messages of to-day, though imitation is 
impossible and the difference pardonable. Among the most inte- 
resting of these letters are undoubtedly those upon Macaulay’s funeral, 
Froude’s candidature for the Chichele Professorship, the Keble 
Memorial, and the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau (pp. 199, 208, 
216, 264).! The History of Latin Christianity, the greatest literary 
work of Dean Milman’s life, was completed during the earlier years 
of his residence at St. Paul’s and published in 1854-5. Of the 
testimony to the general sense of Dean Milman’s high qualifications 
as the historian of Latin Christianity Mr. Milman quotes several 
examples, and among them the discriminating criticism of Dr. Church, 
Milman’s successor in the Deanery.? Between them, ‘though they 


1 Newman’s words in the Afologia connecting Keble and Milman 
will be recollected : ‘It was reported, truly or falsely, how a rising man 
of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, 
admired and loved him, adding, that somehow he was strangely unlike 
any one else, p. 17 (edition 1887). Mr. Milman describes a meeting 
between his father and Keble in later years (p. 222). 

* Dean Church’s Occastonal Papers, \. 155. 
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no doubt approached the consideration of purely ecclesiastical ques- 
tions from very different standpoints, there was the attraction and 
sympathy which are engendered by an equal love of justice, of 
charity, of moderation, by a community of scholarly tastes and refine- 
ment’ (p. 225). The mention of the two deans side by side naturally 
suggests to us the interesting comparison between St. Paul’s as 
Church left it and as Milman found it. What it is is known of all 
men. But few can imagine what it was like, say, at the time when 
Milman officiated at the Duke of Wellington’s funeral in 1852.! There 
was a custom of levying a charge of twopence on every person 
entering the Cathedral except when service was going on. Under 
Milman the whole area of the Cathedral was thrown open, and has 
so since remained. Evening services were begun on Advent Sunday 
1858, and the Dean, so long as health permitted, was rarely absent 
from them. The screen between the choir and the dome, set up 
contrary to the wishes of Sir Christopher Wren, was removed in 
186c, and this important step may be fairly called the inauguration 
of the new era that was approaching in the history of the Cathedral. 
Mr. Milman’s account of his father’s Annals of St. Paul’s and 
quotations from them form an interesting continuation to these facts 
about the Cathedral. As the reader of the Annals will remember, 
Milman was much attracted by Donne, that other ‘Dean of Paul’s’ 
who was ‘guilty of poetry’ (p. 302), and whose modern biography 
we have discussed at length in another part of this number of our 
Review. One of the last important matters in which the Dean took 
part was the determination of a site for the Wellington monument, a 
controversy into the details of which we need not now enter. He 
died on September 24, 1868. Mr. Milman quotes an eloquent tribute 
which Mr. Lecky has paid to his father (p. 311), but to our mind 
the restrained words of filial piety are the most suitable for quotation 
here : ‘Scholar, poet, critic, historian, but above and beyond all 
these a perfect Christian gentleman ... . absolutely guileless, a 
man of most transparent honesty, of undaunted moral courage’ 
(p. 308). We may add, to avoid some confusion, that Robert Milman, 
the author of Zhe Love of the Atonement and afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, was the Dean’s nephew.? 


Ad Rem: Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. By the Rev. 
H. Henstey Henson, B.D. (London: Wells Gardner, 1899.) 


In the fourteen vigorous sermons of this volume Mr. Henson shows 
how strongly he has been influenced by contemporary events, and 
how earnestly he has desired a juster measurement of tendencies 
than the competing factions in the Church have appeared to be 
willing to tolerate. No one who reads the preface can remain in 
doubt about the position which is taken up by the preacher. He 
deals out sturdy blows on the one hand upon the Kensit brawlers, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Samuel Smith, and on the 
other hand upon the English Church Union, Lord Halifax, and the 
* Milman’s own account of the funeral is printed on pp. 234-6. 

* See the Church Quarterly Review, No. xx. 
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extreme Ritualists. In his view ‘the one heroic figure of the crisis is 
that of the Primate,’ and we are bound to say that he gives excellent 
reasons for his opinion (Pref. p. viii). The sermons were delivered 
upon various occasions, before the University of Oxford, at Lincoln’s 
Inn, to the Canterbury Diocesan Church Reading Society, in West- 
minster Abbey, before Oxford Extension students, in Eton College 
Chapel, and in St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. In his sermon upon ‘ The 
Church and Biblical Criticism’ (p. 27) Mr. Henson does not seem to 
us to have been able to perceive the natural result of accepting some 
of the theories of modern critics. With much qualification and 
explanation we cannot agree with him when he says that ‘the literary 
fortunes of the Canonical Scriptures cannot touch the life of Chris- 
tianity’ (p. 36). Nor are we able altogether to accompany him in 
his treatment of the argument from prophecy (p. 43), although he 
concludes that this argument, ‘in changing its form, has neither lost 
its validity nor impaired its value’ (p. 52). We should be glad to 
think that lovers of controversy would read and lay to heart the 
sermon on ‘The Supreme Court on Spiritual Causes,’ in which the 
preacher urges that ‘the present aspect of the National Church 
shocks the best conscience of the people’ (p. g1), or, again, the 
sermon on ‘Times of Crisis,’ in which we are told of the broad 
witness of history, that the Reformation was the cause of God (p. 
140). Three sermons on ‘The Catholic Church and the National 
Church of England’ sum up the teaching of the volume (pp. 143-72). 
Mr. Henson’s style is incisive, and we are not left in doubt as to his 
meaning and his own view. But he is often interesting rather than 
persuasive, or, what is perhaps not very different, he convinces our 
intellect more often than he touches our heart. The preacher is 
more than the intellectual advocate of a cause; he is a brother 
touched with the feeling of our own infirmities, pointing to an Almighty 
Saviour. But after reading Mr. Henson’s sermons we often feel as 
if we were leaving a lecture room instead of coming out of church. 
THREE NOVELS. 
Via Crucis: A Romance of the Second Crusade. By F. MARION 
Crawrorpb. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 
. Quinford. By ArtHur H. Hoitmes. (London: at the Sign of 
the Unicorn, 1899.) 
3. One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. Witrrip Warp. (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1899.) 

THE first two novels on our list are about as different from one 
another as can well be conceived. The writer of the first is one of 
the most experienced, best known, and most popular novelists of 
the day ; the writer of the second bears an unknown name. The 
first carries us away to the far East, and to times which are separated 
by more than seven centuries from our own ; the scene of the second 
is a quiet English village, and the date our own day. The first is 
full of sensational incidents of the most thrilling kind ; it reeks with 
bloodshed, and not only its heroes but its heroines are warriors ; the 
second deals with nothing more exciting than the simple loves of 
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some young and middle-aged people ; its heroes are a ‘music-man’ 
(commonly called an organist) and a plain country gentleman ; its 
heroines a maiden aunt and her niece. The first introduces us into 
the society of kings and queens ; the second, into nothing higher 
than that of a baronet, the rest being very humble commoners. We 
really ought to apologise to Mr. Marion Crawford for bracketing him 
with such homely company ; and yet, truth to say, we prefer in some 
respects Mr. Holmes. 

1. Via Crucis is, as the full title tells us, ‘a Romance of the Second 
Crusade.’ It may well be called ‘a Romance,’ for it is rather mis- 
leading as regards history. In the true historical novel it is perfectly 
easy to distinguish between the real and the fictitious characters. For 
instance, in another tale about the Crusades, called ‘The Talisman,’ 
and written by a man called Scott (which is perhaps familiar to our 
older readers, though the younger do not appear to think much of 
him), any one with a grain of sense can see that Richard and Saladin 
are real characters and Sir Kenneth fictitious. But what is Sir Gil- 
bert Warde of Via Crucis? If he was a real man, then surely the 
author should have given us his full authority for making him, as he 
does, the real life and soul of the whole Crusade ; if he is fictitious, 
then the position which is assigned to him tends to falsify history. 
Again, the reader would certainly gather from Via Crucis that the 
story of the three hundred warrior ladies with Queen Eleanor at 
their head was an undoubted historical fact ; but we are sadly out 
in our history if the whole story was not a myth. And, once more, 
the reformer Arnold of Brescia is described several times (see pp. 
103, 105, 107, 118, 121) as ‘a friar ;’ and that there may be no doubt 
what the writer means, we are told, in the first mention of him (p. 103), 
that Gilbert thought he was ‘a wandering friar, begging a meal for his 
frock’s sake ’—that is, one of the Mendicant Orders ; but surely the 
Mendicant Orders did not arise till more than half a century after 
the time here distinctly referred to. He is elsewhere spoken of as 
‘a monk,’ as if ‘a friar’ and ‘a monk’ were one and the same thing. 
It is, perhaps, too late in the day to criticize Mr. Marion Crawford ; 
he has got so firm a hold on the public that criticism may seem like 
beating the air. Still, as the book has been submitted to us, we are 
bound to say our say about it without fear or favour ; and facts force 
us to say that it is shaky in its history. A worse defect is that it is 
shaky in its morals—at least in the old-fashioned sense of morals ; 
though perhaps in the new-fashioned sense—at any rate, when com- 
pared with many novels of the new-fashioned sort—it is, we admit, 
purity itself. But let the reader judge for himself from the follow- 
ing instances. The real heroine is undoubtedly Queen Eleanor, at 
that time wife of the King of France, but soon to be divorced from 
him and to marry the King of England. She is here represented 
(correctly, we believe) as a married woman who despises her despi- 
cable husband, who in his turn always pleasantly speaks of her as 
‘the woman of Belial.’ Married as she is, she falls violently in love 
with Gilbert Warde, the hero, and makes what we cannot but call 
improper advances to him—which are peculiarly repulsive, for, first, 
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she knows that he is in love with somebody else ; secondly, it is the 
superior making advances to the inferior ; and thirdly, it is the elder 
to the younger. Then there are others who are, more or less, her 
lovers im esse or in posse. There is the boy Henry Plantagenet, then 
about thirteen years of age, but precocious beyond his years, who is 
already taken with her ; and there isa relation, Count Raymond, who 
had a good deal to do with the divorce, and of whom the ‘ monk- 
king’ is, rightly or wrongly, very jealous. Truly, Queen Eleanor is 
not an edifying study for young people! It is true that the nominal 
heroine, Beatrix Curboil [szc], isa thoroughly good, pure woman ; but 
that in one sense makes matters worse ; for though Gilbert is faithful 
to her and resists all the allurements of the Queen, the latter leaves 
the impression of being by far the more attractive of the two—that 
is, badness more attractive than goodness. There is also another 
lady (the first to whom we are introduced) who is thoroughly bad, 
and does not, like the Queen, repent—that is, the Lady Goda, 
mother of Sir Gilbert, who is unfaithful to her husband, and then 
marries her paramour who virtually murdered him ; and he, by his 
first wife, is the father of the heroine ; so the loves of Gilbert and 
Beatrix are complicated in a most unpleasant way. We gladly admit 
that there is force and ability in the book, and that it nowhere 
actually transgresses the bounds of decency, but no respect for great 
names must prevent us from saying plainly that the morale is not high. 

2. No objection on the score of morals can be raised against 
Quinfcrd, the conception of which is good and original, and the 
details thoroughly pure. The heroine of the book, whose portrait 
fills nine-tenths of the canvas, is a maiden aunt of the mature age of 
forty, but younger in appearance and much younger in heart and 
mind than her years would indicate, who has not lost her attractive- 
ness nor her capacity of loving. She is guardian to a boy and girl, 
her nephew and niece, who live with her; the former provides for 
himself by winning the affections of the vicar’s daughter, a sweet girl, 
whom he marries ; but with the latter the relations are of a more 
complicated nature. Aunt and niece are both on their promotion, 
and suitors are, naturally, at first sight more attracted by the charms 
of the girl in all the freshness of her young beauty than by those 
of the waning spinster. Those suitors are the squire of ‘ Quinford,’ 
the village where they all live, who is a baronet, and rejoices in the 
extraordinary name of Sir Aspane Stayd, and a mysterious gentleman, 
Mr. Weldon, who has been apparently the organist of the parish 
church, but who is generally described as the ‘music-man ;’ he 
seems to be quite on a footing of social equality with the baronet. 
Both are middle-aged men ; both fall in love with the niece ; Mr. 
Weldon makes her an offer and is refused ; Sir Aspane intends to 
do so ; but before he has put his intention into execution, it occurs 
to him that the aunt, whom he had known for twenty years, is still 
comely, and that she is of an age more suitable for his wife than the 
niece. He seems to have no difficulty in transferring his affections, 
and he makes his offer to her instead. She is anxious to be married, 
but has unfortunately fixed her affections on the other man, who has 
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determined to leave Quinford, as the niece will not have him, and to 
‘slum,’ as the nephew expresses it, in the east of London. But at 
her mature age she cannot afford to decline lightly an advantageous 
offer ; so, after consideration, she determines to accept the baronet, 
comforting herself with the idea that, though he is not the man of 
her choice, he is a thoroughly good fellow, and will introduce her 
into a fuller and brighter life. Then it comes out that the niece has 
all along been in love with the baronet, and the position of affairs is 
this : the aunt is in love with the niece’s suitor, who has never made 
the aunt an offer ; and the niece is in love with the aunt’s suitor, who 
has never made the niece an offer: it is a situation worthy of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert! But the whole aspect of affairs is presently changed. 
The niece stays with an extremely unpleasant lady-friend in London, 
where she is impressed with the good work the music-man is doing 
at the East End; so when he renews his offer of marriage she accepts 
him, feeling it her duty to help him in his mission. Then the 
baronet meets with a street accident, which makes him a hopeless 
cripple ; so, instead of being able to introduce his wife into a fuller 
and brighter life, as she fondly hoped, he can only make her perma- 
nent nurse to a lifelong invalid. But she accepts the situation, and 
so both aunt and niece marry men whom they do not really love, 
actuated by a sense of duty. We are not told the result, but it was 
apparently satisfactory in both cases, as it deserved to be. This, 
told in plain prose, is the plot of the story, and it is very well worked 
out. Perhaps it should rather be called a psychological study than 
a novel, for there is hardly any story ; it is chiefly an analysis of the 
feelings of the characters, especially those of Miss Rose, the maiden 
aunt. Nothing is told us about ‘ Quinford’ except that it is the village 
where they all live. ‘The loves of aunt and niece’ would have been 
a more appropriate title; but that isa small matter. What really 
spoils a book which otherwise, both in its conception and execution, 
is very promising, is the eccentric and obscure style which the writer 
chooses to adopt. Hecoins words which are found in no dictionary, 
and writes sentences which are extremely difficult to parse, and still 
more difficult to understand. What in the world are we to make of 
such a sentence as this ? 

‘ But still a dance-tune, waving, rhythmic, haunting; music of sleep- 
ing or waking, rest or work ; lying in the heart of the storm, and on the 
flood of the creating sun ; falling in the hush of sorrow, rising in the glut 
of joy ; ever-present, ever-responsive, but always dulled’ (p. 67). 


Or this : 
‘The antiphony to Hilda’s declaration was surely a pronouncement 


in the interests of woman’s equal determination to accept herself—that 
medley ordered by pride and a gift of worshipping from afar’ (p. 92). 


Or this: 


‘ Then—and the inference was inevitable—let her decree the urgencies 
of Sappho as callous as a list of irregular verbs ; the dream of a Dante 
as ethereal as a fall at a fence’ (p. 195). 


May we suggest that obscurity and eccentricity are not merits, but 
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grave, almost fatal, defects in a writer ?, If some, like Robert Browning 
in verse, and George Meredith in prose, have impressed themselves 
upon the public by sheer force of genius, it has been in spite, not in 
consequence, of their obscurity. Our best novelists, such as Scott, 
Thackeray, Fielding, and Miss Austen, have all been as clear as 
crystal. Mr. Holmes’s forte seems to lie rather in the same direction 
as Miss Austen’s ; that is, he finds a congenial field for study in the 
habits of simple gentlefolk. Dr. Johnson writes: ‘Whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.’! Substituting Miss Austen for Addison, we would venture 
to commend the advice to Mr. Holmes. He has mind enough to 
appreciate the delicate, the exquisite, finish of our greatest female 
novelist’s style; if he can attain anything like the same felicity of 
diction, he maybe a successful writer. 

3. Of One Poor Scruple we cannot at any rate complain that 
it is written in an obscure or eccentric style. On the contrary, the 
style is all that can be desired—lucid, pure, and forcible. But the 
matter is anything but pleasant. The characters are forcibly drawn, 
and some of the scenes are described with great power ; but, like so 
many modern novels, it leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 
The strangest thing about it is that, though it is written by a Roman 
Catholic, it certainly does not convey a favourable impression of 
Roman Catholic life in England. Indeed, if it had been written by 
a Protestant, we should be inclined to ask ‘ Isthis quite fair? Are 
the effects of Romanism really what they are represented to be in 
this book?’ In this respect it resembles the latest novel of another 
Mrs. Ward—AHelbeck of Bannisdale. But, then, that was not written 
by one of the faithful, though at the same time it was written by one 
who had abundant opportunity of knowing what the faithful in 
England really were. One Poor Scrupileisall about religion, but it is, 
to our mind, anything but a religious novel. ‘The lightest feut//eton 
that ever appeared in a Parisian paper could hardly contain more 
specimens of fashionable frivolity and worldliness. The plot of 
the book is very simple ; it turns upon the projected marriage of a 
wealthy nobleman, who had been divorced in his youth from a 
worthless woman whom he had married abroad, and who was still 
alive. The ‘one poor scruple’ is the scruple which the Roman 
Catholic lady, who is the heroine of the book, felt about marrying 
the ‘innocent divorcé,’ who could raise her from a very uncomfort- 
able position into one which would place her on the highest pinnacle 
of greatness and comfort. She overcomes the scruple for a time, 
and becomes engaged to the nobleman ; but it returns, and she 
breaks off her engagement on religious grounds. All this sounds 
religious enough ; but when we come to details, the work assumes a 
different aspect. Inthe first place, the chief heroine herself, Madge, 
Roman Catholic as she is, is very far indeed from commending by 
her conduct and character that faith to the reader. She is essen- 
tially ‘of the earth earthy ;’ she talks about religion in a way that 


1 Lives of the Poets. Closing words in the Life of Addison. 
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might well shock any pious soul, of whatever denomination ; she has 
all the habits of ‘the new woman ;’ we have counted seven separate 
passages in which she is described as a smoker, and there are probably 
others which have escaped us ; her whole mind is set upon dress ; 

she is not very truthful ; she has no scruple about owning that her 
religious duties are simply ‘a bore’ to her. Here is one ‘specimen 
out of many: 

‘At that moment a bell rang noisily through the house. Madge sat 
up abruptly. 

‘“Tt is the chapel bell!” she cried ; “and I thought we were going 
to have a little peace!” 

‘“*\What does the service consist of?” asked Mark. 

‘<¢QOh, first there are endless dull prayers—I shan’t come till Bene- 
diction, Hilda”? (p. 120). 

It should be explained that ‘ Mark’ is an unbel#ever, and Hilda 
an imgénue. ‘They were in the billiard-room when the conversation 


took place, where in the intervals of ‘bad shots’ they were talking 
about modern literature and ‘quasi-religious questions ;’ and 


‘murmurs in which the names of St. Francis, of Rossetti, of St. Paul, 
and of Matthew Arnold were audible’ (p. 119). The mention of 
Hilda reminds us that there are three other heroines besides Madge— 
Hilda and Mary Riversdale, who were cousins and meant to be good 
Roman Catholics (but we shall have more to say about Mary pre- 
sently), and Cecilia Rupert, a rival of Madge for the affection, or 
rather for the wealth and social position, of Lord Bellasis. Madge 


was a young widow who had married George Riversdale, the eldest 
son of an old Roman Catholic family in the north, who ‘had been 
kept from the world, and at sixteen was as innocent as any girl,’ his 
mother says (p. 149). But his career is not calculated to commend 
a strict Roman Catholic training. He turns out a_ thoroughly 
mauvais sujet, introduces his wife to very undesirable acquaintances, 
lives most unhappily with her, and finally deserts her, going off, it is 
implied, with another woman. Madge never sees him again, and 
naturally does not feel any regret when she hears of his early death— 
indeed, hardly wears her widow’s weeds for a decent season. With 
agreeable frankness she tells her friend in the first chapter of the 
book, ‘It was far pieasanter to have George absent than George 
present, I can assure you’ (p. 4)—and we can well believe it. The 
other characters are Mr. Riversdale, the father of George—a fine 
old country-gentleman, a Roman, as all his family had been for 
generations ; “Marmaduke Lemarchant, his nephew, who frames well 
for being in time another fine old country-gentleman ; Mrs. Rivers- 
dale, the mother of George, who, with the best intentions, made him 
by reaction what he was—a sincere but very bigoted and narrow- 
minded woman ; Mrs. Hurtmonceaux, a general confidante of every- 
body, a scheming woman, who seems to be directly or indirectly 
responsible for the catastrophes of the book—a woman of no particular 
religion ; Hilda Riversdale, a sweet and clever girl, who half gets 
herself engaged to the wrong man, but at last settles down with the 
right man, Marmaduke ; the wrong man himself, Mark Fieldes, an 
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agnostic, who is described as a great author, and is certainly a great 
cad—it is an unparliamentary word, but how else can a man be stig- 
matised who talks to an innocent young girl about a story ‘uz peu 
trop fort told [by himself] in a smoking-room’? Cecilia Rupert, 
an utter unbeliever, who commits suicide when she hears that 
Madge is engaged to Lord Bellasis, whom she hoped (and with 
some reason) to marry herself ; and Mary Riversdale, daughter of 
the fine old country gentleman, the saint of the book, an enthu- 
siastic Roman, who helps to break her old father’s heart by deter- 
mining to go asa sister of charity to China, instead of staying at home, 
where she was the sole remaining child of her parents, and where 
her duty clearly lay. We do not dwell on the two Roman Catholic 
Fathers, Clement and Gabriel, because we do not think such 
characters, engaged in their sacred function (as they are in this 
book), are fitting subjects for a novel of fashionable life. This is 
what One Poor Scruplein effect is ; and we should have liked it 
better if there had been less religion or quasi-religion in it. But we 
admit that it is a book of very considerable force, and there is one 
point in it for which we heartily thank Mrs. Wilfrid Ward: she 
kindly leaves the Church of England quite alone. The only 
passages in which she can be supposed to reflect upon it at all 
are those in which she refers to the cruel persecution which the Roman 
Catholics suffered before 1829, and with these passages we cordially 
agree ; but we think that the whole nation, not the Church in 
particular, was responsible, to its shame, for these cruelties. 





The Primacy of England. By Samue. F. Hutton, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Oxford: Blackwell; London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
1899.) 

THis is a very useful and sensible little book, giving a lucid and 

accurate account of the chronic dispute between the two metropolitan 

sees, not, indeed, about precedence, for York never denied that to 

Canterbury, but about the obligation of the Northern to pay a sort 

of general obedience, or at least deference, to the Southern Province. 

The question is of practical importance, for until it is settled it is 

next to impossible to hold a proper national synod ; hence such 

curious devices as that which we have seen lately, of holding a 

‘Conference’ (a word unknown in ecclesiastical nomenclature), not 

between the two Convocations, but between the members of the two 

Convocations—a distinction which was much insisted upon. As to 

the dispute between the Primacies, a concordat after a fashion was 

arrived at, and the title of ‘ Primate of All England’ accorded to 

Canterbury, York being content with that of ‘ Primate of England,’ 

a rather clumsy arrangement, we must say. Mr. Hulton traces the 

various phases of the dispute from the Norman Conquest to the 

Reformation. After the latter event he appears to think—and we 

are not prepared to dispute it with him—that, as the real power 

passed, first to the sovereign and then to Parliament, it is not worth 

while to discuss who shall have the shells when the oyster has been 

eaten. Hence the latter part of his book is rather an essay on the 
VOL. L.—NO. XCIX SS) 
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loss of the independent power of the Church in spirituals than on the 
Primacy of either Province. He writes from the point of view of the 
thorough Churchman, but of the lawyer rather than the ecclesiastic ; 
and his work is all the more valuable on that account. The persis- 
tent refusal of the State to give the Church any real power in mana- 
ging its own internal affairs is a grievance which we believe no sect 
would tolerate for an instant. ‘Take, for instance, the late refusal of 
the State to allow Convocation to promulge a canon on so simple 
and innocuous a matter as the election of proctors ; could anything 
be more oppressive and iniquitous? It is a real pleasure to find one 
who is not only a layman but a lawyer—a class which is supposed to 
be not too favourable to the reasonable claim of the Church to some 
measure of self-government—who thoroughly appreciates the cruel 
position in which the Church is placed, and fully sympathizes with 
her. Mr. Hulton’s tone is admirable ; he neither exaggerates nor 
gloats over, neither extenuates nor sets down aught in malice con- 
cerning the unseemly disputes between Church dignitaries, which 
might tempt some laymen or even clergymen to exclaim : 


‘ Tantzene animis czlestibus ire !’ 


He is perfectly fair, calm and dispassionate, and we heartily commend 
his volume to our readers. 


The Force of Love: being a Memoir of Melville Horace Scott, 
Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. By his Son. (Derby and London : 
Bemrose and Sons, 1899.) 

Ir is sometimes said that the modern Evangelical has lost the strong 

points and retained the weak ones of his spiritual forefathers ; that 

the simple, old-fashioned piety, the intense realization of the unseen 
world, which formed so attractive a feature in the early Evangelicals, 
is lost, while the narrowness, the prejudices, the utter inability to 
conceive that other men may think differently from themselves and 
yet be good men, and, we fear we must add, the persecuting spirit, 
are intensified. If Mr. Kensit and his friends are to be regarded as 
typical Evangelicals, it would be hard to show that this is not a libel ; 
but we utterly decline to believe that these gentlemen réally repre- 
sent the best traditions of Evangelicalism ; and we are confirmed in 
our disbelief by the biography before us: the late Archdeacon Scott 
. was the exact reverse of the modern Evangelical as described or mis- 
described above ; he lost all the weak points and retained all the 
strong ones of those who were, physically as well as spiritually, his 
forefathers. He was (as the writer of the present notice once ven- 
tured to tell him) a most interesting link with the past. For, being 
the youngest of thirteen children, and his father being also a younger 
son, he was separated by only a single generation from Thomas 

Scott, the commentator. This carries us back to the middle of the 

eighteenth century ; for Thomas Scott, grandfather of the late Arch- 

deacon, was born in 1747, and as early as 1779 he published that 
most interesting passage of autobiography, or rather mental history, 
The Force of Truth, which has actually been compared with the 
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Confessions of St. Augustine. And as the Archdeacon’s grandfather 

was a leader of the Evangelicals of the first generation, so was his 

uncle, John Scott of Hull, a scarcely less distinguished representative 

of the second. On the mother’s side, also, he was descended from a 

family which had been influenced by the two Wesleys, John Fletcher, 

and Richard Cecil. Thus he inherited the best traditions of the 

early Evangelical movement ; and these were fostered by his own 

reminiscences of saintly Evangelicals in his childhood. ‘The enchant- 

ing benignity,’ he himself wrote, as quoted in this volume (p. 29), ‘ of 

Dr. Marsh, of Colchester ; the force and energy of wisdom which 

showed itself in Daniel Wilson ; the singular suavity and wonderful 

power of pleasing narrative possessed by Legh Richmond, of Turvey, 

all these made a deep impression upon our minds as children.’ And 

then his marriage with a member of the Hey family, which had long 
held the same views, would confirm his early and inherited impres- 

sions. His biography was well worth writing, and it was peculiarly 
fitting that the task should be undertaken by his son ; for there was 
a happy precedent for such an undertaking in the Scott family. The 
Life of Thomas Scott, the commentator, was written by John Scott, 
his son ; and it has been described by one who regarded it quite 
from the outside point of view as ‘one of the best executed and most 

interesting of the Lives of the early Evangelical leaders’ (quoted in 
The Force of Love, p. 4). Precedent, then, as well as filial piety, 
might encourage Mr. Melville Scott to write his father’s Life, and he 
has done it well. It was a happy thought which led him to entitle it 
The Force of Love, as a sort of sequel to Zhe Force of Truth, for the 
title is an admirable indication of the late Archdeacon’s character. 
He was essentially a loving and loveable man, and this, more than 
any extraordinary talents (though he was by no means deficient 
either in abilities or attainments), made him ‘ the force’ he was. To 
the last he was faithful to the Evangelical traditions of his family. 
Only a few days before his death he said publicly in his final Charge : 
‘ An old man loves to look backward, and so do I ; and I sometimes 
think that we need some reviving of that old Evangelical party which 
I used to see when I was young. I am not ashamed of that old 
name, though all party names are bad, nor of those old days. I thank 
God that I was planted as a child in old Evangelical soil’ (p. 246). 
But his loving spirit not only enabled him to work cordially with 
some who belonged to a very different party in the Church, but also 
to find comfort in practices which, to put it mildly, formed no part 
of the Evangelical programme. Thus he heartily fell in with the 
present Dean of Lichfield’s wish to introduce a daily celebration of 
the Blessed Eucharist in Lichfield Cathedral, of which he was a canon 
residentiary. He scarcely ever missed that service, and spoke of it 
in words which are remarkable as coming from an Evangelical : 


‘Personally, I have already found it to be a real help in my poor 
effort after a more devotional Ilfe, and believe it to be very much in 
accordance with the mind of our Church’ (p. 213). 


Again, as to the state of the faithful departed : 
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‘I have not the least doubt but that in their greater nearness to the 
throne of God they pray for me, and they know how greatly I need their 
prayers through Jesus Christ. But I do not pray for them, except some- 
times perhaps, almost in spite of myself. If I felt strongly drawn to 
pray for them, I should certainly do it, asking God to pardon the petition 
if it were not according to His intended order’ (p. 215). 


And once more, as to altar lights : 

‘I don’t know that I am prepared to associate them with any definite 
doctrine, but as giving brightness and joy to our greatest Service, I should 
gladly welcome their introduction’ (p. 267). 


We are very pleased to see that the Dean of Lichfield has inserted 
in his interesting letter the Archdeacon’s announcement to him of 
his (Scott’s) appointment to the canonry: ‘I am very much afraid 
ny appointment will be a disappointment to you . . . but there is 
one grace in which you will never find me wanting, z.e. perfect loyalty 
to my Dean’ ; and, says the Dean, ‘he was true to his word’ (p. 265). 
If all Evangelicals were like Archdeacon Scott, we should perhaps 
have heard less of the ‘crisis in the Church.’ 


Mr. Gladstone: a Monograph. By Sir E.W. Hamitton. (London : 
John Murray, 1898.) 


Tuis is, in our opinion, by far the best estimate that has yet appeared 
of one of the most remarkable men of the nineteenth century: in 
fact, if the authoritative biography, when it appears, is found to be 
written on these lines, and to be an amplification or illustration of 
the hints given in these pages, it will be the most satisfactory bio- 
graphy we can possibly have. Before arriving at this conclusion, we 
had to overcome strong prejudices. Our mental ejaculation on 
seeing the book was, ‘What a pity it is that people should go on 
putting forth those little snippets of work when the real work is being 
done by competent authority!’ And the abrupt dedication, ‘ These 
pages are dedicated to Mrs. Gladstone ’—that is all—increased our 
prejudices. ‘Another tribute, we suppose, of fulsome praise ! 
another portrait, all light and no shadow!’ It will be seen, then, 
that we approached the monograph with an evil mind ; but five 
minutes were quite sufficient to dispel all prejudices and give a very 
different impression. ‘The book was evidently ot one of mere in- 
discriminate laudation ; the portrait was of one which was spoiled 
by having no shadow ; the writer was zo¢ a man who had no quali- 
fications beyond that of a blind admiration of his subject. On this 
last point we will say a few words first. Sir Edward Hamilton had 
more facilities for knowing Mr. Gladstone than most people. He 
was acquainted with him for nearly forty years ; for five years he 
acted in the confidential capacity of private secretary—a relationship 
which in the case of a man of Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar temperament 
must have brought about the closest intimacy ; as son of the great 
Bishop Hamilton—one of the best Churchmen who ever sat upon 
the English bench—he must have learnt, from his earliest training, 
to appreciate the spiritual side of Mr. Gladstone’s character ; and 
this monograph is of itself sufficient to show that he had the brain 
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and culture to appreciate its intellectual side. The result is that he 
has given us a well-balanced estimate, setting forth with perfect fair- 
ness the strength and the weakness of his hero. Mr. Gladstone’s 
wonderful gifts as an orator and debater, the charms of his voice and 
manner, his generous disposition, the real conservatism of his nature, 
his enthusiasm, his modesty and humility, the fascination of his per- 
sonality, his courtesy and old-world polish, his brilliant conversational 
powers, the singular happiness of his home life, his genuine religion, 
formed on the basis of the ‘ Oxford Movement,’ but at the same time 
bearing traces of the Presbyterianism in which he had been brought 
up, the carefulness with which he made his Church appointments, 
his inexhaustible knowledge and his wonderful memory, his versatility, 
his boundless energy: all these points are lovingly dwelt upon. But, 
on the other hand, Sir Edward brings out into full relief his defects ; 
admitting that even in his oratory he was sometimes too verbose and 
discursive, and was apt to wrap up his meaning in obscure language ; 
that, with ‘an almost childlike simplicity,’ he had an unbounded 
credulity, and often failed to ‘see through’ people, had not much 
knowledge of the world, was too impulsive, and sometimes let his 
zeal get the better of his judgment, had the knack of making bitter 
enemies (one or two striking illustrations of which are given), as well 
as devoted and enthusiastic friends ; and other drawbacks. The two 
following passages may be quoted as fair specimens of Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s style and as thoughtful and judicious explanations of 
what may be termed the enigma of Mr. Gladstone’s character : 


‘Though few people could more plainly “ call a spade a spade,” if he 
liked, yet Mr. Gladstone seemed sometimes to delight in mystification 
by refining and drawing subtle distinctions. He could distinguish be- 
tween two propositions which the plain man would regard as identical. 
This proneness to “split hairs” and balance words was due in part to 
his seeing distinctly both sides of a question, to his quickness to seize 
upon the smallest point telling in favour of his own argument, and to 
the pride which he took in guarding himself. But it was calculated to 
give people cause for ascribing to him dishonesty of intention and want 
of straightforwardness, which were really altogether alien to the intrinsic 
simplicity and guilelessness of his nature’ (pp. 41-2). 


When one thinks of the famous letter to Dr. Hannah about the Irish 
Church, of the appointment of Sir Robert Collier, of the filling up 
of the living of Ewelme, and other matters, one feels that such an 
explanation is necessary. 

Again : 


‘Insatiable love of power and greed of office have constantly been 
ascribed to Mr. Gladstone ; and his actions, lying under this suspicion, 
have often been misconstrued. The fact is, there were two Mr. Glad- 
stones. There was Mr. Gladstone, the student, the man of letters, the 
lover of a quiet life in his beautiful house in Wales. There was also Mr. 
Gladstone, the political gladiator, the statesman, the lover of Downing 
Street and the House of Commons. The two Mr. Gladstones were often, 
if not constantly, in conflict with one another, resulting in part from the 
restlessness which is inherent in impulsive natures. [After showing that 
it was not vulgar ambition, but a sense of duty and a consciousness of 
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his unique powers which drew out the second Mr. Gladstone] Indeed, 
he was only ready to emerge from his peaceful abode at Hawarden and 
return to the fray, when it appeared to him that he had a distinct mission 
to perform, or when he thought that he saw his way to do something 
which ought to be done, and which he believed that others could not do’ 
(pp. 62-3). 


Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement. By C. W. 
Stusss, Dean of Ely (‘ Victorian Era Series’). (London: Blackie 
and Son, 1899). 


Tuis volume is a fitting and, indeed, necessary complement to that 
of Canon Overton on Zhe Anglican Revival in the same series ; for 
we quite agree with the Dean of Ely that the influence of that line 
of thought and action of which F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley 
were the most illustrious representatives had its full share in leavening 
the Church of England, and making it what it is at the present day. 
But we do zot agree with him in thinking, as he apparently does, 
that Maurice ought to have had a place in the former volume. 
Having done justice to the ‘faithfulness and impartiality’ of his 
brother-writer, he expresses surprise that no mention of Maurice 
occurs in his book (p. 15). But ‘a place for everything aud every- 
thing in its place’ is a good motto for literary as for household 
work ; and the proper place for Maurice is in the volume before us. 
Indeed, we should have been glad to see Maurice and Kingsley 
joined together, and their joint-work equally dwelt upon in it ; but, 
as Kingsley was avowedly the mouthpiece of his ‘ master’ (it is his 
own word), Maurice, and as he was undoubtedly the more widely 
popular man and writer, we need not complain on this score. We 
have here, in point of fact, Maurice as well as Kingsley ; for the 
sentiments of the one are the sentiments of the other. Zhe Anglican 
Revival really means one stream of thought, ‘ Kingsley and Maurice’ 
another. The one was what its friends would call ‘Church prin- 
ciples’ and its enemies ‘ Sacerdotalism’ ; the other was what friends 
and foes alike, we suppose, would call ‘Christian Socialism’ ; and 
Dean Stubbs’s alternative title really expresses the subject of his book. 
It can hardly be called a biography or even a monograph of Charles 
Kingsley ; and the Dean has, we think, acted wisely in not making 
it this ; for the biography has already been done by the most tender 
and competent hand, and is one of the few modern biographies which 
are really satisfactory and which will, we believe, live. The influ- 
ence of Keble, Pusey and their friends, on the one hand, and that of 
Kingsley, Maurice and ¢hezr friends, on the other, are the most potent 
influences which have affected the Church in ‘the Victorian era’: 
so the selection of the two subjects is an instance of true insight on 
the part of the editor of ‘The Victorian Era’ series. But we do not 
quite know what our Evangelical friends will say to him for ignoring 
their work. ‘ Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved,’ was 
a wise remark of Archbishop Benson’s in reference to the Evangelical 
party ; it may have drifted away from its old moorings, but it is still 
a powerful party. Perhaps a volume on its influence in the Victorian 
Era may yet be in store for us ; the picture can hardly be complete 
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without it. _Meanwhile we fully recognize the value of the work 
before us, and we thank Dean Stubbs for doing it in so kindly and 
able a manner. The highest of High Churchmen will agree with him 
in condemning the nonsense which was once talked about ‘the 
Gospel of drains taking the place of the Gospel of salvation’ 
(p. 169) ; and in his appreciation both of the singularly manly, un- 
selfish, energetic and impressive character of Charles Kingsley and of 
the force, originality and attractiveness of his writings, both in prose 
and verse. The Dean has exactly hit the point in the following 
sentence, with which we may fitly conclude this notice : 


‘ The note of his [Kingsley’s] genius is “ breeziness” ; the power ot 
moral bracing, the faculty of conveying by his words a sense of rapid and 
joyous movement through a clear and strengthening atmosphere—of 
flushing the cheek as air does, of quickening the pulses as a gallop does, 
of toning the nerves to pleasure till merely to be alive seems enjoyable, 
of making men feel through his thought not only better but less loaded, 
healthier, more alive’ (p. 184). 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master a Balliol College, Oxford. 
Arranged and edited by EveLyN Assott and Lewis CAMPBELL. 
(London: John Murray, 1899.) 


THESE letters would have been very interesting and instructive it 
the writer would but have left theology alone. They are divided 
into five groups, viz. (t) Church Reform; (2) Educational; (3) 
European Politics ; (4) Letters on India ; (5) Miscellaneous. Thus 
it will be seen that the editors do not, in our view, make their hero 
put his best leg foremost ; for his theological—in other words, his 
objectionable—views naturally come more to the front in the first 
than in any of the other groups, though they peep forth occasionally 
in all. One of Dr. Jowett’s favourite theories is that the clergy and 
the laity are in opposite camps. ‘The laity want morality, education 
for their children—no popery. The clergy want sacerdotalism, 
power. . . . At present, while the clergy are moving in one direction, 
the laity are moving in another, or standing indifferent and in amaze- 
ment. The High Church clergy > but what Dr. Jowett thinks 
of the High Church clergy the reader may guess (p. 41). Now 
there is a curious comment upon this theory in the examination of 
Dr. Jowett before a committee of the House of Lords on University 
Tests which, oddly enough, fills no less than twenty-one pages 
(pp. 19-40) in this volume of ‘Letters.’ We presume he would 
have admitted that the lords who examined him were laymen ; and 
it certainly reads as if those laymen were on the side on which he 
says the /aymen were no/, while he himself, the clergyman, is on the 
side on which he says the c/ergy were not. There is another reason 
why we like the group on ‘Church Reform’ least. Those who 
propose a ‘Reform’ of any institution ought at least to have some 
practical knowledge of the working of that institution. Now the 
circumstances of Mr. Jowett’s life gave him no practical insight into 
the working of that institution which we call the Church. He had 
about as much experience of its organization as he had of that of 
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the army or the navy. He was never connected with a parish or a 
cathedral, and therefore could know little either of parochial or of 
diocesan work. As might have been expected from his peculiar 
views, his idea of ‘Church Reform’ was reforming the Church (in 
any intelligible sense of the word Church) off the face of the earth. 
No one who had any practical acquaintance with Church work would 
think for a moment that his nostrums were feasible or desirable ; 
but that was just what he had no practical acquaintance with. One 
is reminded of the ironical advice given in one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
delightful songs : 


‘ Stick close to your desk, and never go to sea, 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen’s Navee.’ 


Mr. Jowett very properly ‘stuck close to his desk,’ and did good 
work there ; but it was not work which qualified him to be a ‘ruler’ 
of a far more important organization than even ‘the Queen’s Navee.’ 
When, therefore, he—or rather his editors—favours us with his views 
about ‘Cathedral Reform,’ as expressed to that kindred spirit, Dr. 
A. P. Stanley, we feel that the space might have been better occupied 
by subjects which the writer knew more about. Such a subject is 
that of the second group ; and we are exceedingly sorry that while 
the letters labelled ‘ Educational’ only fill ten pages, those labelled 
‘Church Reform’ fill forty-two. The next group, ‘European 
Politics,’ occupies sixty-six pages, and it is not at all too large a space, 
for there is something very interesting in the comments of a highly 
cultured man on past events which one has half-forgotten, and likes 
to be reminded of. The ‘Letters on India,’ too, are very good. 
From the title one might have imagined that they would be open to 
the same objection to which Group 1 is glaringly liable, seeing that 
Mr. Jowett was never in India. But the title is misleading: the 
main subject is not India, but the best mode of training those who 
were about to enter the Civil Service in India. Here Mr. Jowett is 
quite on his own ground, and his letters, in consequence, are not 
only interesting, but practically valuable even at the present day. 
Most of the letters are written to old Balliol pupils who had risen to 
be distinguished men. To old Oxonians the names of Grant Duff, 
Morier, the Marquis of Lansdowne (then Earl of Kerry), Lewis 
Campbell, Ilbert, Godley and others will be very familiar ; and there 
is something touching in the fact that an old college tutor should 
keep up an intimate relationship with his former pupils—and such 
pupils !—throughout life. If the first group were entirely excised, 
and the rest Bowdlerized, we should have more confidence in 
recommending a book which we confess that we have read with 
great, though sometimes painful, interest. 











